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SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 


C REASY'S Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World from 
Marathon to Waterloo " is a famous book which is 
not merely lodged in libraries, but is read and re-read. 
It is not only an authority, a final authority in one aspect, but 
the stories the writer tells are as interesting in narrative as 
human struggle is itself interesting, while his deductions as 
to the effects are as profound as philosophy and as sound as 
fact-entrenched truth. To be sure, historical students will 
differ with him, now and again, in his selection of this battle 
and that as more decisive than others. Such differences of 
opinion are inevitable in a world where the minds of men are 
free; but these differences in no sense detract from the value 
of Creasy's work, and his selections are authoritative to-day 
because, though his book was published almost half a century 
ago and has been read and studied and discussed ever since, 
no one has made better selections, no one has on this subject 
given us a better book. 

Apart from the scholarliness and literary skill of Creasy's 
work, there is another reason why this great book has en- 
during value. The writer was essentially fair-minded. He 
was educated as a lawyer, but when he undertook this task 
he held a brief for neither side in any of the cases at issue. 
He had also been a judge, and when he became the military 
critic and historian he was thoroughly judicial in his attitude 
and frame of mind. He was not English in his attitude, nor 
French, nor German — ^he was a cosmopolitan observer look- 
ing at the mighty consequences of great happenings. And 
so Creasy, though he had published books before, and though 
he published much afterwards, completed in 1851, in his Fif- 
teen Decisive Battles," the work upon which rests his enduring 
fame. 

In his own preface to his book, as will presently be seen, 
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engaged, but it was vastly great in the consequences to which 
it will lead. Spain has lost all of her colonies, and the United 
States has assumed grave responsibilities not contemplated 
by the fathers of the republic. What these consequences will 
be, none but a prophet can say. 

During twenty-three hundred years Creasy found only fif- 
teen battles which he called decisive in the highest sense. Be- 
tween his great battles often two centuries would elapse. And 
all these happened during the ages when all men were more 
or less soldiers. In the eighty-four years since Waterloo there 
have been three conflicts that have been, judged even by a Creasy 
standard, decisive. This does not mean that the world has 
grown more warlike or more belligerent; on the contrary, it 
proves that we do not go to war as lightly as once we did, 
and that now when we have to fight there is something to 
fight about. It proves also that modern science enables us 
to decide these conflicts quickly and with certainty. War has 
been made less dangerous because it is more dangerous. 

Sir Edward Shepherd Creasy, the author of this great work, 
was bom in England in 1812. He was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, and was called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn in 1837. 
He was for a little while an assistant judge of the Westminster 
Sessions Court, but gave this up in 1840 to become Professor 
of History in the University of London. It was while he held 
this post that he did the historical and critical work which will 
preserve his name among those of the great English writers. 
In i860 he became Chief Justice of Ceylon, and served as such 
for ten years. He returned to England in 1870, much broken 
in health, and died eight years later. After his return home 
he wrote and published several books, but none of them re- 
ceived the same share of favor that was accorded to his Fif- 
teen Decisive Battles.” 


John Gilmer Speed. 
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I T is an honorable characteristic of the spirit of this age, that 
projects of violence and warfare are regarded among civ- 
ilized states with gradually increasing aversion. The Uni- 
versal Peace Society certainly does not, and probably never 
will, enroll the majority of statesmen among its members. But 
even those who look upon the appeal of battle as occasionally 
unavoidable in international controversies, concur in thinking 
it a deplorable necessity, only to be resorted to when all peace- 
ful modes of arrangement have been vainly tried, and when 
the law of self-defence justifies a state, like an individual, in 
using force to protect itself from imminent and serious injury. 
For a writer, therefore, of the present day to choose battles 
for his favorite topic, merely because they were battles ; rrierely 
because so many myriads of troops were arrayed in them, and 
so many hundreds or thousands of human beings stabbed, 
hewed, or shot each other to death during them, would argue 
strange weakness or depravity of mind. Yet it cannot be 
denied that a fearful and wonderful interest is attached to 
these scenes of carnage. There is undeniable greatness in the 
disciplined courage, and in the love of honor, which makes 
the combatants confront agony and destruction. And the 
powers of the human intellect are rarely more strongly dis- 
played than they are in the commander who regulates, arrays, 
and wields at his will these masses of armed disputants ; who, 
cool, yet daring in the midst of peril, reflects on all, and pro- 
vides for all, ever ready with fresh resources and designs, as 
the vicissitudes of the storm of slaughter require. But these 
qualities, however high they may appear, are to be found in 
the basest as well as in the noblest of mankind. Catiline was 
as brave a soldier as Leonidas, and a much better officer. Alva 
surpassed the Prince of Orange in the field; and Suwarrow 
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not only to observe what has been and what is, but also to 
ponder on what might have been.* 

We thus learn not to judge of the wisdom of measures too 
exclusively by the results. We learn to apply the juster stand- 
ard of seeing what the circumstances and the probabilities were 
that surrounded a statesman or a general at the time when he 
decided on his plan : we value him, not by his fortune, but by 
his TTpoaCpeai^iy to adopt the Greek expressive word of Polyb- 
ius, f for which our language gives no equivalent. 

The reasons why each of the following fifteen battles has 
been selected will, I trust, appear when it is described. But 
it may be well to premise a few remarks on the negative tests 
which have led me to reject others, which at first sight may 
appear equal in magnitude and importance to the chosen fif- 
teen. 

I need hardly remark that it is not the number of killed 
and wounded in a battle that determines its general historical 
importance. J It is not because only a few hundreds fell in the 
battle by which Joan of Arc captured the Tourelles and raised 
the siege of Orleans, that the effect of that crisis is to be judged ; 
nor would a full belief in the largest number which Eastern 
historians state to have been slaughtered in any of the numer- 
ous conflicts between Asiatic rulers, make me regard the en- 
gagement in which they fell as one of paramount importance 
to mankind. But, besides battles of this kind, there are many 
of great consequence, and attended with circumstances which 
powerfully excite our feelings and rivet our attention, and yet 
which appear to me of mere secondary rank, inasmuch as 
either their effects were limited in area, or they themselves 
merely confirmed some great tendency or bias which an earlier 
battle had originated. For example, the encounters between 
the Greeks and Persians, which followed Marathon, seem to 
me not to have been phenomena of primary impulse. Greek 
superiority had been already asserted, Asiatic ambition had 
already been checked, before Salamis and Platsea confirmed 
the superiority of European free states over Oriental despot- 
ism. So JEgospotamos, which finally crushed the maritime 

* See Bolingbroke “ On the Study and Use of History,” vol. ii., p. 497 
of his collected notes. 

t Polyb., lib. ix., sect 9. 

$ See Montesquieu, “ Grandeur et Decadence des Remains,” p. 35. 
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THE 


DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE BATTLE OF MARATHON. 

“ Quibus actus uterque 
Europae atque Asiae fatis concurrerit orbis/' 

T WO thousand three hundred and forty years ago, a coun- 
cil of Athenian officers was summoned on the slope of 
one of the mountains that look over the plain of Mara- 
thon, on the eastern coast of Attica. The immediate subject of 
their meeting was to consider whether they should give battle 
to an enemy that lay encamped on the shore beneath them ; 
but on the result of their deliberations depended, not merely 
the fate of two armies, but the whole future progress of human 
civilization. 

There were eleven members of that council of war. Ten 
were the generals who were then annually elected at Athens, 
one for each of the local tribes into which the Athenians were 
divided. Each general led the men of his own tribe, and each 
was invested with equal military authority. But one of the 
archons was also associated with them in the general com- 
mand of the army. This magistrate was termed the pole- 
march or War-ruler ; he had the privilege of leading the right 
wing of the army in battle, and his vote in a council of war 
was equal to that of any of the generals. A noble Athenian 
named Callimachus was the War-ruler of this year; and as 
such stood listening to the earnest discussion of the ten gen- 
erals. They had, indeed, deep matter for anxiety, though little 
aware how momentous to mankind were the votes they were 
about to give, or how the generations to come would read with 
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interest the record of their discussions. They saw l)eforc then 
the invading forces of a mighty empire, wliicli had in the las* 
fifty years shattered and enslaved nearly all the kingdom! 
and principalities of the then known world. They knew tha 
all the resources of their own country were coin|)rised in tin 
little army intrusted to their guidance. I'hcy saw l)efore then 
a chosen host of the great King, sent to wreak his specia 
wrath on that country and on the other ins{)lent little Clrcel 
community, which had dared to aid his rel>els and hum tli< 
capital of one of his provinces. That victorious liost had al 
ready fulfilled half its mission of vengeance. ICretria, the con 
federate of Athens in the bold march against Sardis nine year; 
before, had fallen in the last few days; and the Athenian gen 
erals could discern from the heiglits the island of /Egilia, ii 
which the Persians had deposited their Eretrian prisoners 
whom they had reserved to be led away captives intt> IJppe: 
Asia, there to hear their doom from the lii)S of King Dariui 
himself. Moreover, the men of Athens knew that in the cam| 
before them was their own banished tyrant, who was seekini: 
to be reinstated by foreign cimeters in despotic sway over an;; 
remnant of his countrymen that might survive the sack o 
their town, and might be left behind as too worthless for lead 
ing away into Median bondage. 

The numerical disparity ])ctwccn the force which the Athc 
nian commanders had under them, and that wliich they wco 
called on to encounter, was hopelessly apparent to some of th< 
council. The historians who wrote nearest to the time of th< 
battle do not pretend to give any detailed statements of tli^ 
numbers engaged, but there arc sufficient data for our makini 
a general estimate. Every free Greek was trained to militar 
duty; and, from the incessant border wars l)etween the differ 
ent states, few Greeks reached the age of manhood witliou 
having seen some service. But the muster-roll of free Athcniai 
citizens of an age fit for military duty never exceeded tliirt; 
thousand, and at this epoch probably did not amount to two 
thirds of that number. Moreover, the poorer portion of tlies- 
were unprovided with the equipments, and untrained to th* 
operations of the regular infantry. Some detachments of th- 
best-armed troops would be required to garrison the city itsel 
and man the various fortified posts in the territory ; so that i 
is impossible to reckon the fully equipped force that marche< 
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tn Athens to Marathon, when the news of the Persian land- 
arrived, at higher than ten thousand men.* 

Vith one exception, the other Greeks held back from aid- 
them. Sparta had promised assistance, but the Persians 
I landed on the sixth day of the moon, and a religious 
rple delayed the march of Spartan troops till the moon 
uid have reached its full. From one quarter only, and that 
n a most unexpected one, did Athens receive aid at the 
nent of her great peril. 

ome years before this time the little state of Plataea in 
otia, being hard pressed by her powerful neighbor, Thebes, 
asked the protection of Athens, and had owed to an 
enian army the rescue of her independence. Now when it 
noised over Greece that the Mede had come from the ut- 
lost parts of the earth to destroy Athens, the brave Plate- 
unsolicited, marched with their whole force to assist the 
nse, and to share the fortunes of their benefactors. The 
sral levy of the Plateans only amounted to a thousand 
and this little column, marching from their city along 
southern ridge of Mount CithEeron, and thence across the 
c territory, joined the Athenian forces above Marathon 
3st immediately before the battle. The re-enforcement was 
lerically small, but the gallant spirit of the men who com- 
:d it must have made it of ten-fold value to the Athenians ; 
its presence must have gone far to dispel the cheerless 
ng of being deserted and friendless, which the delay of the 
tan succors was calculated to create among the Athenian 
s.f 

us generous daring of their weak but true-hearted ally 


he histories, who lived long after the time of the battle such a? 
. Plutarch, and others, give ten thousand as the number of the 

cMuent aliens at Athens cannot have been large at this 

hoi?Plai7o?c/ro 

of all Grecian histoiT’77nvh affecting inci- 
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was never forgotten at Athens. The Platscans were made the 
civil fellow-countrymen of the Athenians, except the right oi 
exercising certain political functions ; and from that time forth, 
in the solemn sacrifices at Athens, the public prayers were of- 
fered up for a joint blessing from Heaven upon the Athenians, 
and the Plataeans also. 

After the junction of the column from Platea, the Athe- 
nian commanders must have had under them about elever 
thousand fully armed and disciplined infantry, and proba!)!} 
a larger number of irregular light-armed troops ; as, besides 
the poorer citizens who went to the field armed with javelins 
cutlasses, and targets, each regular heavy-armed soldier wai 
attended in the camp by one or more slaves, who were armec 
like the inferior freemen.f Cavalry or archers the Athenian! 
(on this occasion) had none ; and the use in the field of military 
engines was not at that period introduced into ancient warfare 

Contrasted with their own scanty forces, the (ireck com 
manders saw stretched before them, along the shores of tin 
winding bay, the tents and shipping of the varied nations wlu 
marched to do the bidding of the king of the Eastern world 
The difficulty of finding transports and of securing provision 
would form the only limit to the numbers of a Persian army 
Nor is there any reason to suppose the estimate of Justin exag 
gerated, who rates at a hundred thousand the force which oi 
this occasion had sailed, under the satraps? Datis and Artapher 
nes, from the Cilician shores against the devoted coasts of Eii 
boea and Attica. And after largely deducting from this total 
so as to allow for mere mariners and camp followers, there musj 
still have remained fearful odds against the national levies c 
the Athenians. Nor could Greek generals then feel that con 
fidence in the superior quality of their troops, which ever sine 
the battle .of Marathon has animated Europeans in conflict 
with Asiatics ; as, for instance, in the after struggles betwee 
Greece and Persia, or when the Roman legions encountere 
the myriads of Mithridates and Tigranes, or as is the case i 

Platea was the consequence. There are few n older passages in th 
classics than the speech in which the Platean prisoners of war, aftc 
the memorable siege of their city, justify before their Spartan execi 
tioners their loyal adherence to Athens. See Thucydides, lib. iii 
secs. 53-60. 

t At the battle of Plataea, eleven years after Marathon, each of th 
eight thousand Athenian regular infantry who served them was a1 
tended by a light-armed slave.— Herod., lib. viii., 27, 2S, 29. 
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the Indian campaigns of our own regiments. On the contrary, 
up to the day of Marathon the Medes and Persians were re- 
puted invincible. They had more than once met Greek troops 
in Asia Minor, in Cyprus, in Egypt, and had invariably beaten 
them. Nothing can be stronger than the expressions used by 
the early Greek writers respecting the terror which the name of 
the Medes inspired, and the prostration of men’s spirits before 
the apparently resistless career of the Persian arms.* It is, 
therefore, little to be wondered at, that five of the ten Athenian 
generals shrank from the prospect of fighting a pitched battle 
against an enemy so superior in numbers and so formidable in 
military renown. Their own position on the heights was 
strong, and offered great advantages to a small defending force 
against assailing masses. They deemed it mere foolhardiness 
to descend into the plain to be trampled down by the Asiatic 
horse, overwhelmed with the archery, or cut to pieces by the 
invincible veterans of Cambyses and Cyrus. Moreover, Sparta, 
the great war-state of Greece, had been applied to, and had 
promised succor to Athens, though the religious observance 
which the Dorians paid to certain times and seasons had for 
the present delayed their march. Was it not wise, at any rate, 
to wait till the Spartans came up, and to have the help of the 
best troops in Greece, before they exposed themselves to the 
shock of the dreaded Medes ? 

Specious as these reasons might appear, the other five gen- 
erals were for speedier and bolder operations. And, fortunate- 
ly for Athens and for the world, one of them was a man, not 
only of the highest military genius, but also of that energetic 
character which impresses its own type and ideas upon spirits 
feebler in conception. 

Miltiades was the head of one of the noblest houses at 
Athens ; he ranked the .^acidse among his ancestry, and the 
blood of Achilles flowed in the veins of the hero of Marathon. 
One of his immediate ancestors had acquired the dominion of 
the Thracian Chersonese, and thus the family became at the 
same time Athenian citizens and Thracian princes. This oc- 
curred at the time when Pisistratus was tyrant of Athens. Two 

* *A.9riPaioi vpwroL avccrxovro i(r07jrd re MrjSiK^u opeaures^ Kal rovs dvSpas ravrrjv 
effSrjfievovs, reats roTtri koI rh otvofia rcov <p60o aKOvcrai. — 

Herodotus, lib. vi., c. 112. 

At Se yv&fiai davXd^fjLevai dirdvrap dvOpdircov ^arav' abrci} TroXAct Ka\ fi^dXa Kai 
fidxtp^a yepTi KaradedovXcojiievTj i) Uepo'ay ^pxh- — Plato, Menexenus, 
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of the relatives of Miltiadcs— an uncle of the same name, anc 
a brother naniecl Stesa^i^oras— had ruled the Chersonese before 
Miltiades became its pritice. lie liad been brought up a 
Athens in the house of his father, Cimon,'^ who was renowne( 
throughout Greece for his victories in the Olympic chariot 
races, and who must have been |)Ossessed of great wealtli 
The sons of Pisistratus, who succeeded their father in the tyr 
anny at Athens, caused Cimon to be assassinated ; f l>tit the 
treated the young Miltiades witli favor and kindness, and whe 
his brother Stesagoras died in the Chersonese, they sent liii 
out there as lord of the principality. This was about Iwent} 
eight years before the battle c)f Marathon, and it is witli his ai 
rival in the Chersonese that our first knowledge of the caret 
and character of Miltiades commences. We find, in the fin 
act recorded of him, the proof of the same, resolute and m 
scrupulous spirit that marked his mature age, His brother 
authority in the principality had been shaken by war and r< 
volt: Miltiadcs detemiiiied to rule more securely. On h 
arrival he kept close within his house, as if lie was mournin 
for his brother. The principal men of the Chersonese, hea 
ing of this, assembled from all the towns and districts, and wei 
together to the house of Miltiades, on a visit of condolence. I 
soon as he had thus got them in liis power, he made tliem < 
prisoners. He then asserted and maintained his own al>solu 
authority in the peninsula, taking into his pay a body of fr 
hundred regular troops, and strengthening his interest 1)y ma 
rying the daughter of the king of the neighboring Thracians 
When the Persian power was extended to the Hellespo 
and its neighborhood, Miltiades, as prince of the Chersonci 
submitted to King Darius ; and he was one of the numcro 
tributary rulers who led their contingents of men to serve 
the Persian army, in the expedition against Scythia. M iltiad 
and the vassal Greeks of Asia Minor were left by the Persi; 
king in charge of the bridge across the Danube, wlien tlie i 
vading army crossed that river, and plunged into the wilds 
the country that now is Russia, in vain pursuit of the ance 
tors of the modern Cossacks. On learning the reverses tli 
Darius met with in the Scythian wilderness, Miltiades propos 
to his companions that they should break the bridge clown, ai 
leave the Persian king and his army to perish by famine ai 
* Herodotus, lib. vi., c. 103. t Ib. 
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the Scythian arrows. The rulers of the Asiatic Greek cities, 
whom Miltiades addressed, shrank from this bold but ruth- 
less stroke against the Persian power, and Darius returned in 
safety. But it was known what advice IMiltiades had given, 
and the vengeance of Darius was thenceforth specially directed 
against the man who had counseled such a deadly blow against 
his empire and his person. The occupation of the Persian 
arms in other quarters left Miltiades for some years after this 
in possession of the Chersonese ; but it was precarious and in- 
terrupted. He, however, availed himself of the opportunity 
which his position gave him of conciliating the good will of his 
fellow-countrymen at Athens, by conquering and placing un- 
der the Athenian authority the islands of Lemnos and Imbros, 
to which Athens had ancient claims, but which she had never 
previously been able to bring into complete subjection. At 
length, in 494 B. C., the complete suppression of the Ionian 
revolt by the Persians left their armies and fleets at liberty to 
act against the enemies of the Great King to the west of the 
Hellespont. A strong squadron of Phoenician galleys was sent 
against the Chersonese. Miltiades knew that resistance was 
hopeless; and while the Phoenicians were at Tenedos, he 
loaded five galleys with all the treasure that he could collect, 
and sailed away for Athens. The Phoenicians fell in with him, 
and chased him hard along the north of the ^gean. One 
of his galleys, on board of which was his eldest son Metiochus, 
was actually captured. But Miltiades, with the other four, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the friendly coast of Imbros in safety. 
Thence he afterward proceeded to Athens, and resumed his 
station as a free citizen of the Athenian commonwealth. 

The Athenians, at this time, had recently expelled Hippias, 
the son of Pisistratus, the last of their tyrants. They were in 
the full glow of their newly-recovered liberty and equality; 
and the constitutional changes of Cleisthenes had inflamed 
their republican zeal to the utmost. Miltiades had enemies 
at Athens ; and these, availing themselves of the state of popu- 
lar feeling, brought him to trial for his life for having been 
tyrant of the Chersonese. The charge did not necessarily im- 
port any acts of cruelty or wrong to individuals : it was founded 
on no specific law ; but it was based on the horror with which 
the Greeks of that age regarded every man who made himself 
arbitrary master of his fellow-men, and exercised irresponsible 
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dominion over them. 'Hu- fact <.f N!i!tia<lr.s having so ruled in 
the Chersonese was undeniable: but the qiiesfiiin which the 
Athenians as.semhled in judgment imi-i have tiicl. was whether 
Miltiades, although tyrant of the Chersonese, deserved lumish- 
ment as an Athenian citizen, 'fhe eminent service that he had 
done the state in conquering l A-nmos and liidiros for it. pleaded 
strongly in his favor. The people refuse<l to eonvii't him. Me 
stood high in public opinion. And when the coming invasion 
of the Persians was known, the people vvi.sely electetl him 
one of their generals for the year. 

Two other men of high eminenee iti histetry. thongh their 
renown was achieved at a later period than that of Miltiades, 
were also among the ten Athenian generals at Marathon. ( )m 
was Themistocles, the future founder of the Atlumian navy, 
and the destined victor of Salamis. 'riie other was Aristides, 
who afterward led the Athenian troojjs at P!at;e:i, and whose 
integrity and just popularity aceiuired for his country, wher 
the Persians had finally been repulsed, the advantageous prC' 
eminence of being acknowledged by half of the (ireeks as theii 
imperial leader and protector. It is not recorded what par 
either Themistocles or Aristides look in the dehale of tin 
council of war at Marathon. But, from the character <if The 
mistocles, his boldness, and his intuitive geniu.s for extenqioriz 
ing the best measures in every emergency* (a tjuality wliieh th^ 
greatest of historians ascribes to him beyontl all his contein 
poraries), we may well believe that the vote of 'rhemistocle 
was for prompt and decisive action. On the vote of Aristide 
it may be more difficult to speculate. His predilection for th 
Spartans may have made him wish to wait till they came up 
but, though circumspect, he was neither timid as a soldier nu 
as a politician, and the bold advice of Miltiade.s may prolaibl 
have found in Aristides a willing, most assuredly it found i 
him a candid hearer. 

Miltiades felt no hesitation as to the course which the Ath< 
nian army ought to pursue; and earnestly did he pre.ss h 
opinion on his brother-generals. Practically acquainted wit 
the organization of the Persian armies, Miltiades felt convince 
of the superiority of the Greek troops, if properly handled ; I 

♦ See the character of Themi.stoclcs in the 138th section of the fir 
book of Thucydides, especially the last sentence. Kot th iiumtu thnw 4 
aeas Svyi/iti p.e\4riis 84 $f>ax6rriTi KpiTurros oSro* air0trx*9i4(m rik 
^yeycro. 
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saw with the military eye of a great general the advantage 
which the position of the forces gave him for a sudden attack, 
and as a profound politician he felt the perils of remaining in- 
active, and of giving treachery time to ruin the Athenian cause. 

One officer in the council of war had not yet voted. This 
was Callimachus, the War-ruler. The viotes of the generals 
were five and five, so that the voice of Callimachus would be 
decisive. 

On that vote, in all human probability, the destiny of all the 
nations of the world depended. Miltiades turned to him, and 
in simple soldierly eloquence, the substance of which we may 
read faithfully reported in Herodotus, who had conversed with 
the veterans of Marathon, the great Athenian thus adjured 
his countrymen to vote for giving battle : 

It now rests with you, Callimachus, either to enslave 
Athens, or, by assuring her freedom, to win yourself an im- 
mortality of fame, such as not even Harmodius and Aristogi- 
ton have acquired ; for nevier, since the Athenians were a peo- 
ple, were they in such danger as they are in at this moment. 
If they bow the knee to these Medes, they are to be given up to 
Hippias, and you know what they then will have to suffer. But 
if Athens comes victorious out of this contest, she has it in her 
to become the first city of Greece. Your vote is to decide 
whether we are to join battle or not. If we do not bring on a 
battle presently, some factious intrigue will disunite the Athe- 
nians, and the city will be betrayed to the Medes. But if we 
fight, before there is anything rotten in the state of Athens, I 
believe that, provided the gods will give fair play and no favor, 
we are able to get the best of it in an engagement.” * 

The vote of the brave War-ruler was gained, the council 
determined to give battle; and such was the ascendency and 

* Herodotus, lib. vi., sec. 109. The ii6th section is to my mind clear 
proof that Herodotus had personally conversed with Epizelus, one of 
the veterans of Marathon. The substance of the speech of Miltiades 
would naturally become known by the report of some of his colleagues. 
The speeches which ancient historians place in the mouths of kings and 
generals are generally inventions of their own ; but part of this speech 
of Miltiades bears internal evidence of authenticity. Such js the case 
with the remarkable expression 5c vplv 'ti^koX <ra^phv 

*A^yaia>v jueTe|eT€poi<rt ivyeveff^ai, ^€uv rck l<ra j/cpSvrcov, otot tI elfxcv 
irepiy€pe<T^ai rg (rvp^oXrj, This daring and almost irreverant assertion 
would never have been coined by Herodotus, but it is precisely con- 
sonant with what we know of the character of Miltiades; and it is an 
expression which, if used by him, would be sure to be remembered and 
repeated by his hearers. 
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tis were to attempt the perilous operation of storming the 
heights. 

If we turn to the map of the Old World, to test the com- 
parative territorial resources of the two states whose armies 
were now about to come into conflict, the immense preponder- 
ance of the material power of the Persian king over that of 
the Athenian republic is more striking than any similar con- 
trast which history can supply. It has been truly remarked 
that, in estimating mere areas, Attica, containing on its whole 
surface only seven hundred square miles, shrinks into insig- 
nificance if compared with many a baronial fief of the Middle 
Ages, or many a colonial allotment of modern times. Its an- 
tagonist, the Persian empire, comprised the whole of modern 
Asiatic and much of modern European Turkey, the modern 
kingdom of Persia, and the countries of modern Georgia, 
Armenia, Balkh, the Punjaub, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, 
Egv^pt, and Tripoli. 

Nor could a European, in the beginning of the fifth century 
before our era, look upon this huge accumulation of power 
beneath the sceptre of a single Asiatic ruler with the indiffer- 
ence with which we now observe on the map the extensive 
dominions of modern Oriental sovereigns; for, as has been 
already remarked, before Marathon was fought, the prestige 
of success and of supposed superiority of race was on the side 
of the Asiatic against the European. Asia was the original seat 
of human societies, and long before any trace can be found of 
the inhabitants of the rest of the world having emerged from 
the rudest barbarism, we can perceive that mighty and brilliant 
empires flourished in the Asiatic continent. They appear be- 
fore us through the twilight of primeval history, dim and in- 
distinct, but massive and majestic, like mountains in the early 
dawn. 

Instead, however, of the infinite variety and restless 
change which has characterized the institutions and fortunes 
of European states ever since the commencement of the civiliza- 
tion of our continent, a monotonous uniformity pervades the 
histories of nearly all Oriental empires,, from the most ancient 
down to the most recent times. They are characterized by the 
rapidity of their early conquests, by the immense extent of the 
dominions comprised in them, by the establishment of a satrap 
or pashaw system of governing the provinces, by an invariable 
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and speedy degeneracy in the princes of the royal house, the 
effeminate nurslings, of the seraglio succeeding to the warrior 
sovereigns reared in the camp, and l>y the internal anarchy and 
insurrections which indicate and accelerate the decline and fall 
of these unwieldy and ill-organized fabrics of jjower. It is 
also a striking fact that the governments of all the great 
Asiatic empires have in all ages been absolute despotisms. 
And Heeren is right in connecting this with another gn‘at fact, 
which is important from its inllucnce Ijoth on the political and 
the social life of Asiatics. Among all the consideral)le na- 
tions of Inner Asia, the paternal government of every house- 
hold was corrupted by polygamy: where that custom exists, 
a good political constitution is impossible. I’^alliers, being 
converted into domestic despots, are ready to pay the same al)- 
ject obedience to their soviereign wliich they exact from their 
family and dependents in their <lomestic economy.'' We 
should bear in mind, also, the inseparable connection l>etween 
the state religion and all legislation which has always prevailed 
in the East, and the constant existence of a powerful saciaaloial 
body, exercising some check, though ])recarious and irregular, 
over the throne itself, graspingat all civil administratiou, claim- 
ing the supreme control of education, stere()ty()ittg tlie lines in 
which literature and science must move, and limiting the ex- 
tent to which it shall be lawful for the human mind to prose- 
cute its inquiries. 

With these general characteristics rightly felt and under- 
stood it becomes a comparatively easy task to investigate and 
appreciate the oidgin, progress and principles of Oriental em- 
pires in general, as well as of the Persian monarchy in par- 
ticular. And we are thus better enabled to a])preciate tlie re- 
pulse which Greece gave to the arms of the I?ast, and to judge 
of the probable consequences to human civilization, if tlie 1 Per- 
sians had succeeded in l)ringing Europe under tlieir yoke, as 
they had already subjugated the fairest portions of tlu‘ rest of 
the then known world. 

The Greeks, from their geographical position, formed tlie 
natural vanguard of European liberty against Persian ambi- 
tion; and they pre-eminently displayed the salient points of 
distinctive national character which have rendered European 
civilization so far superior to Asiatic, The nations tliat dwelt 
in ancient times around and near the northern sliores of the 
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Mediterranean Sea were the first in our continent to receive 
from the East tlie rudiments of art and literature, and the 
germs of social and political organizations. Of these nations 
the Greeks, through their vicinity to Asia Minor, Plnxnicia, 
and Egypt, were among the very foremost in acquiring the 
principles and halnts of civilized life; and they also at once 
Imparted a new and wholly original stamp on all which they 
received. Tims, in their i*eligion, they received from foreign 
settlers the names of all their deities and many of their rites, 
l)itt they discarded the loathsome monstrosities of the Nile, the 
Orontes, and the Ganges ; they nationalized their creed ; and 
their own poets created their beautiful mythology. No sacer- 
dotal caste ever existed in Greece. So, in their governments, 
they lived long under hereditary kings, but never endured the 
permanent establishment of absolute monarchy. Their early 
kings were constitutional rulers, governing with defined pre- 
rogatives."^ And long before tlic lAu'sian invasion, the kingly 
form of government had given way in almost all the Greek 
stales to republican institutions, presenting infinite vuirictics of 
the blending or the alternate predominance of the oligarchical 
and democratical principles. In lileratui'c and science the 
Greek intellect followed no l)caten track, and acknowledged 
no limitary rules. The Gi'ccks thought their subjects boldly 
out ; and the novelty of a si)eculalion invested it in their minds 
with interest, and not with criminality. Versatile, restless, en- 
terprising, and self-confident, the Greeks presented the most 
striking contrast to the habitual quietude and submissiveness 
of the Orientals ; and, of all the Greeks, the Athenians exhib- 
ited these national characteristics in the strongest degree. 
This spirit of activity and daring, joined to a generoits sym- 
pathy for the fate of their fellow-Grceks in Asia, had led them 
to join in the last Ionian war, and now mingling with their 
abhorrence of the usurping family of their own citizens, which 
for a period had forcibly seized on and exercised despotic 
power at Athens, nerved them to defy the wrath of King Da- 
rius, and to refuse to receive back at his bidding the tyrant 
whom they had some years before driven out. 

The enterprise and genius of an Englishman have lately 
confirmed by fresli evidence, and invested with fresh interest, 
the might of the Persian monarch who sent his troops to com- 

* ‘E-irl ^TfiTOiS yipofft wofTpiKod Bcco'iXetm.-- T hucYD. Ub. i, sec. %2* 
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bat at Marathon. Inscriptions in a character terinmi the Ar- 
row-headed or Cuneiform, had long liecn kianvii tn r\i 4 i»ii 
the marble monuments at Persepolis, near the site « i|‘ ilu' ancient 
Susa, and on the faces of rocks in other places fcniticiiv ruled 
over by the early Persian kings. lUit for thcmsaiids fd ctsitH 
they had been mere unintelligible enigmas the ruriHU^ but 
baffled beholder; and they were often referred to as m staticrs 
of the folly of human priile, which cotUd indeed write its iswn 
praises in the solid rock, Init only for the roek outlive the 
language as well as the memory of the vainglorious iust rihei 
The elder Niebuhr, Grotefend, and laissen. had made sraur 
guesses at the meaning of the Cdineiforin letters; tuii 
Rawlinson, of the East India Company's svtvWv, after vmis 
of labor, has at last accomplished the glorious achi<’vemrni of 
fully revealing the alphabet aiul tlie granuuar of this long uii 
known tongue. He has, in particular, ftdly deciphiu ed and e s, 
pounded the inscription on the sacred roek of Ihdiistun, on 
the western frontiers of Media. I'hese records of the Arlur 
menidae have at length found their interpreter; an<l Uai ins 
himself speaks to us from the consecrates! inountaiii, and ffdls 
us the names of tlic nations that olnweel liim, tiu' revolts that he 
suppressed, his victories, his piety, and his gkn’v,* 

Kings who thus seek the admiratitm of posterity are Hide 
likely to dim the record of their successes Ijv the ineiithui of 
their occasional defeats; and it thianvs no suspicion cui the 
narrative of the Greek historians that we fun! these inscriptions 
silent respecting the overthrow of Datis an«! Artaplu'fues, as 
well as respecting the reverses which Darius sustained in pn 
son during his Scythian campaigns. But these indisjnitahle 
monuments of Persian fame confirm, and vwn iiieri*ase iln* 
opinion with which Herodotus inspirits us of tlu* vast ptnvef 
which Cyrus founded and Cambyses increased: wliieli Ihiriiis 
augmented by Indian and Arabian contiiiests, and seemed likcdv, 
when he directed his arms against Europe, U> make the prr 
dominant monarchy of the world. 

With the exception of the Chinese empire, in wiiirlg throiigli* 
out all ages down to the last few years, one-third of the liiiiiiari 
race has dwelt almost unconnected with the oilier tKirtiotw, ill! 
the great kingdoms, which we know to liave existed in ancient 
Asia, were, in Darius’ time, blended into tlie Persian* lltr 

* See the tenth volume of the Journal of tlie Royal AHiatie Soelely;* 
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northern Indians, the Assyrians, the Syrians, the Babylonians, 
the Chaldees, the Phoenicians, the nations of Palestine, the 
Armenians, the Bactrians, the Lydians, the Phrygians, the 
Parthians, and the Medes, all obeyed the sceptre of the Great 
King: the Medes standing next to the native Persians in 
honor, and the empire being frequently spoken of as that of the 
Medes, or as that of the Medes and Persians. Egypt and Gy- 
rene were Persian provinces; the Greek colonists in Asia 
Minor and the islands of the ^gaean were Darius’ subjects; 
and their gallant but unsuccessful attempts to throw off the 
Persian yoke had only served to rivet it more strongly, and to 
increase the general belief that the Greeks could not stand be- 
fore the Persians in a field of battle. Darius’ Scythian war, 
though unsuccessful in its immediate object, had brought about 
the subjugation of Thrace and the submission of Macedonia. 
From the Indus to the Peneus, all was his. 

We may imagine the wrath with which the lord of so many 
nations must have heard, nine years before the battle of Mara- 
thon, that a strange nation toward the setting sun, called the 
Athenians, had dared to help his rebels in Ionia against him, and 
that they had plundered and burned the capital of one of his 
provinces. Before the burning of Sardis, Darius seems never 
to have heard of the existence of Athens; but his satraps in 
Asia Minor had for some time seen Athenian refugees at their 
provincial courts imploring assistance against their fellow- 
countrymen. When Hippias was driven away from Athens, 
and the tyrannic dynasty of the Pisistratidae finally overthrown 
in 510 B. c., the banished tyrant and his adherents, after vainly 
seeking to be restored by Spartan intervention, had betaken 
themselves to Sardis, the capital city of the satrapy of Arta- 
phernes. There Hippias (in the expressive words of Herodo- 
tus *) began every kind of agitation, slandering the Athenians 
before Artaphernes, and doing all he could to induce the satrap 
to place Athens in subjection to him, as the tributary vassal of 
King Darius. When the Athenians heard of his practices, they 
sent envoys to Sardis to remonstrate with the Persians against 
taking up the quarrel of the Athenian refugees. 

But Artaphernes gave them in reply a menacing command 
to receive Hippias back again if they looked for safety. The 
Athenians were resolved not to purchase safety at such a price, 
* Herod., lib. v., c. 96. 
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and after rejecting the satrap's terms, they c<>nsi<iered fluit tie 
and the Persians were declared enemies. At. this wry eii^ 
the Ionian Greeks implored the assistance of tluir lhiro|Hs 
brethren, to enable them to recover their independence fro 
Persia. Athens, ami the city of ICretria in iiuh(ea, alone 
sented. Twenty Athenian gailevs, and five Pretrian, cross^ 
the yEgxan Sea, and hy a bold and sudden mardi uj^m Sard 
the Athenians and their allies succeeded in cafituring tlie caj 
tal city of the haughty satrat), recently nu'iiaced the 

with servitude or destruction. Tliey were pursued, ami <i 
featcd on their return to the coast, and Alliens look furih 
part in the Ionian war; hut the insult tliat she ha<l ptit up* 
the IkTsian power was speedily ma(U‘ known thrintgluni! t! 
empire, and was never to he forgiven or forgotten. In the ei 
phatic simplicity of the narrative of I lero<lottis, the wrath 
the Groat King is thus described: “ Now when it was told 
King Daritis that Sardis had been taken and hurnisi by t 
Athenians and lonians, he took small hiHsl of tin* lonians, w 
knowing who they were, and that their revolt woitld soon 
put down; hut he asked wlug and what matuu‘r fd num, t 
Athenians were. And when he ha<l l>een told, called hu’ 1 
bow ; and, having taken it. and placet! an arrtnv tut tlie strir 
he let the arrow fly toward heaven; aiul as lit* slujt it inltt t 
air. he said, ‘ Oh! supreme Got!, grant mt* that f may avert 
myself on the Athenians.' And wlien he hatl saitl this, !te 
pointed one of his servants to say to Inm every day as he ? 
at meat, ‘ Sire, remember the Athenians/ " 

Some years were occupied in the complete reduetitm 
Ionia. Put when this was efYected, Darius ctrcleiasl his v 
toriotis forces to proceed to pnnisli Athens and h'retria, am! 
conquer European Greece. Tlie fir.st arntaneiU scuit for tl 
purpose was shattered hy shipwreck, and nearly destroyed < 
Mount Athos. 'But the purpose of King Daritis was not eas 
shaken. A larger army was ordered to he calleeicd ifi tdlie 
and requisitions were sent to all the maritime cities td I 
Persian empire for ships of war, and for trans|)c,n1s of suflicii 
size for carrying cavalry as well as infantry across the /1cg;c 
While these preparations were lieing mmle* Darius .sent heral 
round to the Grecian cities demanding their snhrnissk.in 
Persia. It was proclaimed in tlie market-place of eadi lit 
Hellenic state (some witli territories not larger than the !. 
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of Wight), that King Darius, the lord of all men, from the ris- 
ing to the setting sun,* required earth and water to be delivered 
to his heralds, as a symbolical acknowledgment that he was 
head and master of the country. Terror-stricken at the power 
of Persia and at the severe punishment that had recently been 
inflicted on the refractory lonians, many of the continental 
Greeks and nearly all the islanders submitted, and gave the 
required tokens of vassalage. At Sparta and Athens an indig- 
nant refusal was returned — a refusal which was disgraced by 
outrage and violence against the persons of the Asiatic heralds. 

Fresh fuel was thus added to the anger of Darius against 
Athens, and the Persian preparations went on with renewed 
vigor. In the summer of 490 b. c., the army destined for the 
invasion was assembled in the Aleian plain of Cilicia, near the 
sea. A fleet of six hundred galleys and numerous transports 
was collected on the coast for the embarkation of troops, horse 
as well as foot. A Median general named Datis, and Arta- 
phernes, the son of the satrap of Sardis, and who was also 
nephew of Darius, were placed in titular joint command of the 
expedition. The real supreme authority was probably given 
to Datis alone, from the way in which the Greek writers speak 
of him. We know no details of the previous career of this 
officer ; but there is every reason to believe that his abilities 
and bravery had been proved by experience, or his Median 
birth would have prevented his being placed in high command 
by Darius. He appears to have been the first Mede who was 
thus trusted by the Persian kings after the overthrow of the 
conspiracy of the Median magi against the Persians imme- 
diately before Darius obtained the throne. Datis received in- 
structions to complete the subjugation of Greece, and especial 
orders were given him with regard to Eretria and Athens. 
He was to take these two cities, and he was to lead the inhabi- 
tants away captive, and bring them as slaves into the presence 
of the Great King. 

Datis embarked his forces in the fleet that awaited them, 

* JEschines in Ctes., p. 522, ed. Reiske. Mitford, vol. i., p. 485. 
iEschines is speaking of Xerxes, but Mitford is probably right in con- 
sidering it as the style of the Persian kings in their proclamations. In 
one of the inscriptions at Persepolis, Darius terms himself “Darius, 
the great king, king of kings, the king of the many-peopled countries, 
the supporter also of this great world.” In another, he styles himself 
“ the king of all inhabited countries.” (See “ Asiatic Journal,” vol. x., 
pp. 287 and 292, and Major Rawlinson’s Comments.) 
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and coasting along the shores of Asia Minor till lie was off 
Samos, he thence sailed due westward through the /Eg^ean 
Sea for Greece, taking the islands in his way. The Naxians 
had, ten years before, successfully stood a siege against a Ler- 
sian armament, but tliey now were too terrified to offer any 
resistance, and lied to the mountain tops, wliile tlie enemy 
burned their town and laid waste their lands. Thence Datis, 
compelling the Greek islanders to join him with their sliips 
and men, sailed onward to the coast of Eul)(ea. The little town 
of Carystus essayed resistance, but was ([uickly overpowered. 
He next attacked Eretria. The Athenians sent four thousand 
men to its aid; but treachery was at work among tlie lu*e- 
trians ; and the Athenian force received tinudy warning from 
one of the leading men of the city to retire to aid in saving llieir 
own country, instead of remaining to share in the inevitable 
destruction of Eretria. Ixdt to themselves, the h'retrians re- 
pulsed the assaults of the Persians against their walls for six. 
days ; on the seventh they were betrayed by two of their chiefs, 
and the Persians occupied the city. The temides wert* burned 
in revenge for the firing of wSardis, and the inhabitants were 
bound, and placed as prisoners in llie neighboring islet of 
^gilia, to wait there till Datis should bring the Athenians to 
join them in captivity, when l)oth |) 0 ])ulations were to hv led 
into Upper Asia, there to learn their doom from the lips of 
King Darius himself. 

Flushed with success^ and with half his mission tlms ac* 
complished, Datis re-embarked his troops, and, crossing tlie 
little chamiel that separates hAilKea from the mainland, lie eii“ 
camped his troops on the Attic coast at Marathon, drawing up 
his galleys on the shelving beach, as was the custom with the 
navies of antiquity. The conquered islands lieliind liim servcfl 
as places of deposit for Iiis provisions and military stori\s. 1 1 is 
position at Maratlion seemed to him in every respect advanta- 
geous, and the level nature of the ground on which he campecl 
was favorable for the employment of his cavalry, if the Athe- 
nians should venture to engage him. Iliiqnas, wlio accom- 
panied him, and acted as the guide of the invaders, laid pointed 
out Marathon as the best place for a landing, for this very rea« 
son. Probably Hippias was also infhnmced by the recolleetion 
that forty-seven years previously, he, witli Ins father fhsistratus, 
had crossed with an army from 'Eretria to Maratlion, and liad 
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won an easy victory over their Athenian enemies on that very 
plain, which had restored them to tyrannic power. The omen 
seemed cheering. The place was the same, but Hippias soon 
learned to his cost how great a change had come over the 
spirit of the Athenians. 

But though “ the fierce democracy of Athens was zealous 
and true against foreign invader and domestic tyrant, a faction 
existed in Athens, as at Eretria, who were willing to purchase 
a party triumph over their fellow-citizens at the price of their 
country’s ruin. Communications were opened between these 
men and the Persian camp, which would have led to a catas- 
trophe like that of Eretria, if Miltiades had not resolved and 
persuaded his colleagues to resolve on fighting at all hazards. 

When Miltiades arrayed his men for action, he staked on 
the arbitrament of one battle not only the fate of Athens, but 
that of all Greece; for if Athens had fallen, no other Greek 
state, except Lacedsemon, would have had the courage to re- 
sist; and the Lacedaemonians, though they would probably 
have died in their ranks to the last man, never could have suc- 
cessfully resisted the victorious Persians and the numerous 
Greek troops which would have soon marched under the Per- 
sian satraps, had they prevailed over Athens. 

Nor was there any power to the westward of Greece that 
could have offered an effectual opposition to Persia, had she once 
conquered Greece, and made that country a basis for future 
military operations. Rome was at this time in her season of 
utmost weakness. Her dynasty of powerful Etruscan kings 
had been driven out ; and her infant commonwealth was reel- 
ing under the attacks of the Etruscans and Volscians from with- 
out, and the fierce dissensions between the patricians and 
plebeians within. Etruria, with her Lucumos and serfs, was no 
match for Persia. Samnium had not grown into the might 
which she afterward put forth ; nor could the Greek colonies in 
South Italy and Sicily hope to conquer when their parent states 
had perished. Carthage had escaped the Persian yoke in the 
time of Cambyses, through the reluctance of the Phoenician 
mariners to serve against their kinsmen. But such forbear- 
ance could not long have been relied on, and the future rival of 
Rome would have become as submissive a minister of the Per- 
sian power as were the Phoenician cities themselves. If we 
turn to Spain ; or if we pass the great mountain chain, which, 
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prolonged through the the CeveuneN, tlie Alps ai; 

the Balkan, divides Northerti from Southern lAimpe. we shr 
find nothing at that period hut mere savage I'lnns, t Vhs, Slav 
and Teutons. Mad IVrsia bt‘aten Athens at Maiatleni, si 
could have found no obstacle to prevent i )arius, tlie cIu»Nrn i.r 
vant of C)nnuz<h fn.nn advancing his sway ovrr all fin* know 
Western races of mankind. 1'he infant eiiergie:. of k'iifo| 
would have been trodden cnit Inmeath universal coiif|u«’'4, at 
the history of the world, like the lustory of Asia, have berou 
a mere record of the rise ami fall of despotic dvii:i‘4H's. of tl 
incursions of bart)arous hor<U‘s» and of fbc inenlal and politic 
prostration of millions tuMicatb the <liad<’m. tin* tiara, and t! 
sword. 

Great as the preponderance of tlic Persian (jver f!n* Ailicaii; 
power at that crisis seems to havi* been, it w<uihl be unjust 
impute wild rashness to the policy <jf Miltiades, and those w! 
voted with liim in the Athenian cotmcil of war, m fo !i«ok i 
the aflerH'nrrent of events as the mere hahuiate re ailf of at 
cessful folly. As before has I)(*en remarkc<h Milttade .. win 
prince of the C.'hersonese, had sent si‘rvicc in tin* Pci a, 
armies; and he knew by personal observation Imw main cl 
incuts of weakness lurked beneath their imposing as|n’ii < 
strength, lie knew that the htilk <»f their troops no long 
consisted of the hardy shephenis and tnonirfaimHU's fiom ! ‘ci> 
proper and Kurdistan, who won C'yrusA Ijattles: bill flial m 
willing contingents from compierc'd nations now ti!!fot up tl 
Persian muster-rolls, fighting more from eompiilsioii tli; 
from any zeal in the cause of their mast<*rs. IL^ had ak-.M t! 
sagacity and the spirit to appreciatt* the sn|ieriorilv the c hei 
armor and organization over the Asiatic, uotwiilruaiidii 
former reverses. Above all, he felt and worlltilyurtistrii the c: 
Ihnsiasm of those whom he led. 

The Athenians whom he led had pnived liv their iievviroi 
valor in recent wars agaitist the neighboring slates iliaf *' lii 
erty and equality of civit' riglus are kirave spirif ^ stirring thing 
and they, who, while under the yoke of a dcsptii, hail lurn i 
better men of war than any of their neighbors, as soon as flu 
were free, became the foremost men at all ; ftir each felt lliaf 
fighting for a free commonwealth, he fimglil for himself, ai 
whatever he took in hand, he was zealous to do the w‘ork t!i*» 
oughly;’ So the nearly contcnnporaneoits historian descriiii 
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the change of spirit that was seen in the Athenians after their 
tyrants were expelled ; and Miltiades knew that in leading 
them against the invading army, where they had Hippias, the 
foe they most hated, before them, he was bringing into battle 
no ordinary men, and could calculate on ordinary heroism. 
As for traitors, he was sure that, whatever treachery might lurk 
among some of the higher-born and wealthier Athenians, the 
rank and file whom he commanded were ready to do their ut- 
most in his and their own cause. With regard to future attacks 
from Asia, he might reasonably hope that one victory would 
inspirit all Greece to combine against the common foe ; and 
that the latent seeds of revolt and disunion in the Persian em- 
pire would soon burst forth and paralyze its energies, so as to 
leave Greek independence secure. 

With these hopes and risks, Miltiades, on the afternoon of a 
September day, 490 nx., gave the word for the Athenian 
army to prepare the battle. There were many local associa- 
tions connected with those mountain heights which were cal- 
culated powerfully to excite the spirits of the men, and of which 
the commanders well knew how to avail themselves in their 
exhortations to their troops before the encounter. Marathon 
itself was a region sacred to Hercules. Close to them was the 
fountain of Macaria, who had in days of yore devoted herself 
to death for the liberty of her people. The very plain on which 
they were to fight was the scene of the exploits of their national 
hero, Theseus ; and there, too, as old legends told, the Athe- 
nians and the Heraclidae had routed the invader, Eurystheus. 
These traditions were not mere cloudy myths or idle fictions, 
but matters of implicit earnest faith to the men of that day, and 
many a fervent prayer arose from the Athenian ranks to the 
heroic spirits who, while on earth, had striven and suffered on 

* fxhv vvv * dT^Ko7 5 ^ ov kot %v [xSvov oAXcfc iravraxv v *l(T7jyopi7) 

ws ecfri (rrrovScuoPj et feat *A^vatoi Tvpavvev6iJ,€voi fieu ovdafji^ov rav (r<p4as 

rrepioiKcSvrcoy etrav ra iroXenia afjLelvovs, Se rvpdvvcop p^aKp^ irptHroi 

€y€POPTO * Sp ravra Bn Karex^f^^oi fxhp i^e^OKoJceopy &s Betnrd'rn epyaCB- 

fiepoi * eXev^epa^ipTCOp 5e avrhs cKa/rros icovr^ Trpo^juiero Karepyd^ecr^ai . — 
Herod., lib. v., c. 87. 

Mp Grote's comment on this is one of the most eloquent and philo- 
sophical passages in his admirable fourth volume. 

The expression *l(nryopi 7 i xpvf^ avrovSaiop is like some lines in old 
Barbour’s poem of “The Bruce”: 

“ Ah, Fredome is a noble thing ; 

Fredome makes man to haiff lyking, 

Freedome all solace to men gives. 

He lives at ease that freely lives.” 
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that very spot, and who were believed to be now heavenly 
powers, looking down with interest on their still beloved coun- 
try, and capable of interposing with superhuman aid in its be- 
half. 

According to old national custom, the warriors of each tribe 
were arrayed together ; neighbor thus fighting by the side of 
neighbor, friend by friend, and the spirit of emulation and the 
consciousness of responsibility excited to the very utmost. The 
War-ruler, Callimachus, had the leading of the right wing; 
the Plataeans formed the extreme left ; and Themistoclcs and 
Aristides commanded the centre. The line consisted of the 
heavy armed spearmen only; for the Greeks (until the time of 
Iphicrates) took little or no account of light-armed soldiers in 
a pitched battle, using them only in skirmishes, or for the pur- 
suit of a defeated enemy. The panoply of the regular infantry 
consisted of a long spear, of a shield, helmet, breast-plate, 
greaves, and short sword. Thus equipped, they usually ad- 
vanced slowly and steadily into action in a uniform phalanx of 
about eight spears deep. But the military genius of Miltiades 
led him to deviate on this occasion from the conmK)n])lace tac- 
tics of his countrymen. It was essential for him to extend his 
line so as to cover all the practicable ground, and to secure 
himself from being outflanked and charged in the rear by the 
Persian horse. This extension involved the weakening of his 
line. Instead of a uniform reduction of its strength, he detci'- 
mined on detaching principally from his centre, whicli, from 
the nature of the ground, would have the best opportunities 
for rallying, if broken ; and on strengthening his wings so as 
to insure advantage at those points; and he trusted to his own 
skill and to his soldiers' discipline for the improvement of that 
advantage into decisive victory.* 

In this order, and availing himself probably of the inequal- 
ities of the ground, so as to conceal his preparations from the 
enemy till the last possible moment, Miltiades drew up the 

* It is remarkable that there is no other instance of a Greek general 
deviating from the ordinary mode of bringing a phalanx of spearmen 
into action until the battles of T.euctra and Mantinca, more than a 
century after Marathon, when Epaminondas introduced the tactics 
which Alexander the Great in ancient times, and Frederic the Great in 
modern times, made so famous, of concentrating an overpowering force 
to bear on some decisive point of the enemy's line, while he kept back, 
or, in military phrase, refused, the weaker part of his own. 

PersaeT 402. 
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eleven thousand infantry whose spears were to decide this crisis 
in the struggle between the European and the Asiatic worlds. 
The sacrifices by which the favor of heavlen was sought, and its 
will consulted, were announced to show propitious omens. 
The trumpet sounded for action, and, chanting the hymn of 
battle, the little army bore down upon the host of the foe. Then, 
too, along the mountain slopes of Marathon must have re- 
sounded the mutual exhortation, which ^Eschylus, who fought 
in both battles, tells us was afterward heard over the waves of 
Salamis : “ On, sons of the Greeks ! Strike for the freedom of 
your country! strike for the freedom of your children and of 
your wives — for the shrines of your fathers’ gods, and for 
the sepulchres of your sires. All — all are now staked upon the 
strife,” 

’O iraiSes ^'EXXi^vaiv tre 
*EX€v^€povT€ Trarpi^y ikev^epovre Be 
* IlatSa?, yuvat/cas, S^eSiv re TrarpoxDV eBr^, 

re 'Trpoyovaiv, Nw xnrep Trdvrmv dywv. * 

Instead of advancing at the usual slow pace of the phalanx, 
Miltiades brought his men on at a run. They were all trained 
in the exercise of the palaestra, so that there was no fear of their 
ending the charge in breathless exhaustion ; and it was of the 
deepest importance for him to traverse as rapidly as possible 
the mile or so of level ground that lay between the mountain 
foot and the Persian outposts, and so to get his troops into 
close action before the Asiatic cavalry could mount, form and 
manoeuvre against him, or their archers keep him long under 
fire, and before the enemy’s generals could fairly deploy their 
masses. '' When the Persians,” says Herodotus, saw the 
Athenians running down on them, without horse or bowmen, 
and scanty in numbers, they thought them a set of madmen 
rushing upon certain destruction.” They began, however, to 
prepare to receive them, and the Eastern chiefs arrayed, as 
quickly as time and place allowed, the varied races who served 
in their motley ranks. Mountaineers from Hyrcania and Af- 
ghanistan, wild horsemen from the steppes of Khorassan, the 
black archers of Ethiopia, swordsmen from the banks of the 
Indus, the Oxus, the Euphrates and the Nile, made ready 
against the enemies of the Great King. But no national cause 
inspired them except the division of native Persians ; and in 

* Persae, 402. 
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the large host there was no uniformity of language, creed, race 
or military system. Still, among them there were many gallant 
men, under a veteran general; they were familiarized with 
victory, and in contemptuous confidence, their infantry, which 
alone had time to form, awaited the Athenian charge. On 
came the Greeks, with one unwavering line of levelled spears, 
against which the light targets, the short lances and cimeters 
of the Orientals, offered weak defence. The front rank of the 
Asiatics must have gone down to a man at the first shock. Still 
they recoiled not, but strove by individual gallantry and by the 
weight of numbers to make up for the disadvantages of weap- 
ons and tactics, and to bear back the shallow line of the Euro- 
peans. In the centre, where the native Persians and the Sacai 
fought, they succeeded in breaking through the weakened part 
of th Athenian phalanx ; and the tribes led by Aristides and 
Themistocles were, after a brave resistance, driven back over 
the plain, and chased by the Persians up the valley toward 
the inner country. There the nature of the ground gave the 
opportunity of rallying and renewing the struggle. Mean- 
while, the Greek wings, where Miltiades had concentrated his 
chief strength, had routed the Asiatics opposed to them ; and 
the Athenian and Plataean officers, instead of pursuing the fugi- 
tives, kept their troops well in hand, and, wheeling round, they 
formed the two wings together. Miltiades instantly led them 
against the Persian centre, which had hitherto been triumphant, 
but which now fell back, and prepared to encounter these new 
and unexpected assailants. Aristides and Themistocles re- 
newed the fight with their reorganized troops, and the full force 
of the Greeks was brought into close action with the Persian 
and Sacian divisions of the enemy. Datis^ veterans strove hard 
to keep their ground, and evening* was approaching before the 
stern encounter was decided. 

But the Persians, with their slight wicker shields, destitute 
of body-armor, and never taught by training to keep the even 
front and act with the regular movement of the Greek infantry, 
fought at heavy disadvantage with their shorter and feebler 
weapons against the compact array of well-armed Athenian 
and Plataean spearmen, all perfectly drilled to perform each 
necessary evolution in concert, and to preserve a uniform and 

* tfim hru(r6iJL€<rBot ^hp Beois 'rrphs 

— Aristoph., Vesuoe, 1085. 
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unwavering line in battle. In personal courage and in bodily 
activity the Persians were not inferior to their adversaries. 
Their spirits were not yet cowed by the recollection of former 
defeats ; and they lavished their lives freely, rather than forfeit 
the fame which they had won by so many victories. While 
their rear ranks poured an incessant shower of arrows f over 
the heads of their comrades, the foremost Persians kept rush- 
ing forward, sometimes singly, sometimes in desperate groups 
of twelve or ten upon the projecting spears of the Greeks, striv- 
ing to force a lane into the phalanx, and to bring their cimeters 
and daggers into play.J But the Greeks felt their superiority, 
and though the fatigue of the long-continued action told heav- 
ily on their inferior numbers, the sight of the carnage that they 
dealt upon their assailants nerved them to fight still more 
fiercely on. 

At last the previously unvanquished lords of Asia turned 
their backs and fled, and the Greeks followed, striking them 
down, to the water’s edge,* where the invaders were now 
hastily launching their galleys, and seeking to embark and fly. 
Flushed with success, the Athenians attacked and strove to fire 
the fleet. But here the Asiatics resisted desperately, and the 
principal loss sustained by the Greeks was in the assault on 
the ships. Here fell the brave War-ruler Callimachus, the gen- 
eral Stesilaus, and other Athenians of note. Seven galleys 
were fired ; but the Persians succeeded in saving the rest. They 
pushed off from the fatal shore ; but even here the skill of Datis 
did not desert him, and he sailed round to the western coast of 


f avrottri^ Bvjjlov 6^(jrrjv xeirewict^Tcs, 

Srcbs av^p irap^ B.v(rp vTr' opyjjs'r^v x^AvyTjv €<Tdla>p * 

*TirJ> $6 rap ro^evixdrap ovk Jjv td€7p rbu ovpaphp. 

— ^Aristoph., VespcB, 1082. 

t See the description in the 62d section of the ninth book of Herodotus 
of the gallantry shown by the Persian infantry against the Lacedae- 
monians at Plataea.^ We have no similar detail of the fight at Marathon, 
but we know that it was long and obstinately contested (see the 113th 
section of the sixth book of Herodotus, and the lines from the Vespae 
already quoted), and the spirit of the Persians must have been even 
higher at Marathon than at Plataea. In both battles it was only the 
true Persians and the Sacae who showed this valor; the other Asiatics 
fled like sheep. 

* The flying Mede, his shaftless broken bow ; 

The fiery Greek, his red pursuing spear; 

Mountains above. Earth’s, Oceans’s plain below, 

Death in the front. Destruction in the rear! 

Such was the scene. — B yron’s Childe Harold. 
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Attica, in hopes to find the city unprotected, and to gain pos- 
session of it from some of the partisans of Hippias. Miltiades, 
however, saw and counteracted his manoeuvre. Leaving 
Aristides, and the troops of his tribe, to guard the spoil and the 
slain, the Athenian commander led his conquering army by a 
rapid night-march back across the country to Athens. And 
when the Persian fleet had doubled the Cape of Sunium and 
sailed up to the Athenian harbor in the morning, Datis saw ar- 
rayed on the heights above the city the troops before whom his 
men had fled on the preceding evening. All hope of further con- 
quest in Europe for the time was abandoned, and the baffled 
armada returned to the Asiatic coasts. 

After the battle had been fought, but while the dead bodies 
were yet on the ground, the promised re-enforcement from 
Sparta arrived. Two thousand Lacedcemonian spearmen, 
starting immediately after the full moon, had marched the hun- 
dred and fifty miles between Athens and Sparta in the wonder- 
fully short time of three days. Though too late to share in the 
glory of the action, they requested to be allowed to march to the 
battle-field to behold the Medes. They proceeded thither, 
gazed on the dead bodies of the invaders, and then praising the 
Athenians and what they had done, they returned to Lace- 
daemon. 

The number of the Persian dead was 6,400 ; of the Athenians, 
192. The number of the Plataeans who fell is not mentioned ; 
but, as they fought in the part of the army which was not 
broken, it cannot have been large. 

The apparent disproportion between the losses of the two 
armies is not surprising when we remember the armor of the 
Greek spearmen, and the impossibility of heavy slaughter be- 
ing inflicted by sword or lance on troops so armed, as long as 
they kept firm in their ranks.* 

The Athenian slain were buried on the field of battle. This 
was contrary to the usual custom, according to which the bones 
of all who fell fighting for their country in each year were de- 
posited in a public sepulchre in the suburb of Athens called the 
Cerameicus. But it was felt that a distinction ought to be 
made in the funeral honors paid to the men of Marathon, even 
as their merit had been distinguished over that of all other 

* Mitford well refers to Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt as instances 
of similar disparity of loss between the conquerors and the conquered. 
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Athenians. A lofty mound was raised on the plain of Mara- 
thon, beneath which the remains of the men of Athens who fell 
in the battle were deposited. Ten columns were erected on 
the spot, one for each of the Athenian tribes ; and on the monu- 
mental column of each tribe were graven the names of those of 
its members whose glory it was to have fallen in the great battle 
of liberation. The antiquarian Pausanias read those names 
there six hundred years after the time when they were first 
graven, f The columns have long perished, but the mound still 
marks the spot where the noblest heroes of antiquity, the 
MapaSisivofiaxoi, repose. 

A separate tumulus was raised over the bodies of the slain 
Platseans, and another over the light-armed slaves who had 
taken part and had fallen in the battle.* There was also a sepa- 
rate funeral monument to the general to whose genius the vic- 
tory was mainly due. Miltiades did not live long after his 
achievfement at Marathon, but he lived long enough to experi- 
ence a lamentable reverse of his popularity and success. As 
soon as the Persians had quitted the western coasts of the 
yligaean, he proposed to an assembly of the Athenian people 
that they should fit out seventy galleys, with a proportionate 
force of soldiers and military stores, and place it at his disposal ; 
not telling them whither he meant to lead it, but promising 
them that if they would equip the force he asked for, and give 
him discretionary powers, he would lead it to a land where 
there was gold in abundance to be won with ease. The Greeks 
of that time believed in the existence of Eastern realms teeming 
with gold, as firmly as the Europeans of the sixteenth century 
believed in El Dorado of the West. The Athenians probably 
thought that the recent victor of Marathon, and former officer 
of Darius, was about to lead them on a secret expedition against 
some wealthy and unprotected cities of treasure in the Persian 
dominions. The armament was voted and equipped, and 

t Pausanias states, with implicit belief, that the battle-field was haunted 
at night by supernatural beings, and that the noise .of combatants and 
the snorting of horses were heard to resound on it The superstition 
has survived the change of creeds, and the shepherds of the neighbor- 
hood still believe that spectral warriors contend on the plain at mid- 
night, and they say they have heard the shouts of the combatants and 
the neighing of the steeds. See Grote and Thirl wall. 

* It is probable that the Greek Hght-armed irregulars were active in 
the attack on the Persian ships, and it was in this attack that the Greeks 
suffered their principal loss. 
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sailed eastward from Attica, no one but Miltiades knowing its 
destination until the Greek isle of Paros was reached, when his 
true object appeared. In former years, while connected with 
the Persians as prince of the Chersonese, Miltiades had been in- 
volved in a quarrel with one of the leading men among the 
Parians, who had injured his credit and caused some slights to 
be put upon him at the court of the Persian satrap Plydarnes. 
The feud had ever since rankled in the heart of the Athenian 
chief, and he now attacked Paros for the sake of avenging him- 
self on his ancient enemy. His pretext, as general of the 
Athenians, was, that the Parians had aided the armament of 
Datis with a war-galley. The Parians pretended to treat about 
terms of surrender, but used the time which they thus gained in 
repairing the defective parts of the fortifications of their city, 
and they then set the Athenians at defiance. So far, says 
Herodotus, the accounts of all the Greeks agree. But the 
Parians in after years told also a wild legend, how a captive 
priestess of a Parian temple of the Deities of the Earth promised 
Miltiades to give him the means of capturing Paros ; how, at 
her bidding, the Athenian general went alone at night and 
forced his way into a holy shrine, near the city gate, but with 
what purpose it was not known ; how a supernatural awe came 
over him, and in his fight he fell and fractured his leg ; how an 
oracle afterward forbade the Parians to punish the sacrilegious 
and traitorous priestess, “ because it was fated that Miltiades 
should come to an ill end, and she was only the instrument to 
lead him to evil.’’ Such was the tale that Herodotus heard at 
Paros. Certain it was that Miltiades either dislocated or broke 
his leg during an unsuccessful siege of the city, and returned 
home in evil plight with his baffled and defeated forces. 

The indignation of the Athenians was proportionate to the 
hope and excitement which his promises had raised. Xanthip- 
pas, the head of one of the first families in Athens, indicted him 
before the supreme popular tribunal for the capital offense of 
having deceived the people. His guilt was undeniable, and the 
Athenians passed their verdict accordingly. But the recollec- 
tions of Lemnos and Marathon, and the sight of the fallen gen- 
eral, who lay stretched on a couch before them, pleaded suc- 
cessfully in mitigation of punishment, and the sentence was 
commuted from death to a fine of fifty talents. This was paid 
by his son, the afterward illustrious Cimon, Miltiades dying, 
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soon after the trial, of the injury which he had received at 
Paros.^ 

The melancholy end of Miltiades, after his elevation to such 
a heig-ht of power and glory, must often have been recalled to 
the minds of the ancient Greeks by the sight of one in particular 
of the memorials of the great battle which he won. This was 
the remarkable statue (minutely described by Pausanias) which 
the Athenians, in the time of Pericles, caused to be hewn out of 
a huge block of marble, which, it was believed, had been pro- 
vided by Datis, to form a trophy of the anticipated victory of 
the Persians. Phidias fashioned out of this a colossal image of 
the goddess Nemesis, the deity whose peculiar function was to 
visit the exuberant prosperity both of nations and individuals 
with sudden and awful reverses. This statue was placed in a 
temple of the goddess at Rliamnus, about eight miles from 

* The commonplace calumnies against the Athenians respecting Milti- 
ades have been well answered by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer in his 

Rise and Fall of Athens,” and Bishop Thirlwall in the second volume 
of his “ History of Greece;” but they have received their most com- 
plete refutation from Mr. Grote in the fourth volume of his History, 
p. 490, et seq., and notes. I quite concur with him that, “ looking to 
the practice of the Athenian dicastery in criminal cases, that fifty talents 
was the minor penalty actually proposed by the defenders of Miltiades 
themselves as a substitute for the punishment of death. In those penal 
cases at Athens where the punishment was not fixed beforehand by the 
terms of the law, if the person accused was found guilty, it was cus-^ 
tomary to submit to the jurors subsequently and separately the ques- 
tion as to amount of punishment. First, the accuser named the penalty 
which he thought suitable; next, the accused person was called upon 
to name an amount of penalty for himself, and tiie jurors were con- 
strained to take their choice between these two, no third gradation of 
penalty being admissible for consideration. Of course, under such cir- 
cumstances, it was the interest of the accused party to name, even in 
his own case, some real and serious penalty — something which the 
jurors might be likely to deem not wholly inadequate to his crime just 
proved ; for, if he proposed some penalty only trifling, he drove them to 
prefer the heavier sentence recommended by his opponent.” The stories 
of Miltiades having been cast into prison and died there, and of his 
having heen saved from death only by the interposition of the prytanis 
of the day, are, I think, rightly rejected by Mr. Grote as the fictions of 
after ages. The silence of Herodotus respecting them is decisive. It is 
true that Plato, in the Gorgias, says that the Athenians passed a vote 
to throw Miltiades into the Barathrum, and speaks of the interposition 
of the prytanis in his favor; but it is to be remembered that Plato, with 
all his transcendent genius, was (as Niebuhr has termed him) a very in- 
different patriot, who loved to blacken the character of his country’s 
democratical institutions; and if the fact was that the prytanis, at the 
trial of Miltiades, opposed the vote of capital punishment, and spoke in 
favor of the milder sentence, Plato (in a passage written to show the 
misfortunes that befell Athenian statesmen) would readily exaggerate 
this fact into the story that appears in his text. 
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Marathon. Athens itself contained numerous memorials of 
her primary great victory. Panenus, the cousin of Phidias, 
represented it in fresco on the walls of the painted porch ; and, 
centuries afterward, the figures of Miltiades and Callimachus 
at the head of the Athenians were conspicuous in the fresco. 
The tutelary deities were exhibited taking part in the fray. In 
the background were seen the Phoenician galleys, and, nearer 
to the spectator, the Athenians and the Platseans (distinguished 
by their leather helmets) were chasing routed Asiatics into the 
marshes and the sea. The battle was sculptured also on the 
Temple of Victor}^ in the Acropolis, and even now there may 
be traced on the freize the figures of the Persian combatants 
with their lunar shields, their bows and quivers, their curved 
cimeters, their loose trousers, and Phrygian tiaras.* 

These and other memorials of Marathon were the produce 
of the meridian age of Athenian intellectual splendor, of the 
age of Phidias and Pericles ; for it was not merely by the gen- 
eration whom the battle liberated from Hippias and the Medes 
that the transcendent importance of their victory was gratefully 
recognized. Through the whole epoch of her prosperity, 
through the long Olympiads of her decay, through centuries 
after her fall, Athens looked back on the day of Marathon as the 
brightest of her national existence. 

By a natural blending of patriotic pride with grateful piety, 
the very spirits of the Athenians who fell at Marathon were 
deified by their countrymen. The inhabitants of the district of 
Alarathon paid religious rites to them, and orators solemnly 
invoked them in their most impassioned adjurations before the 
assembled men of Athens. Nothing was omitted that could 
keep alive the remembrance of a deed which had first taught 
the Athenian people to know its own strength, by measuring 
it with the power which had subdued the greater part of the 
known world. The consciousness thus awakened fixed its 
character, its station, and its destiny ; it was the spring of its 
later great actions and ambitious enterprises.” f 

It was not indeed by one defeat, however signal, that the 
pride of Persia could be broken, and her dreams of universal 
empire dispelled. Ten years afterward she renewed her at- 
tempts upon Europe on a grander scale of enterprise, and was 
repulsed by Greece with greater and reiterated loss. Larger 
* Wordsworth’s Greece,” p. 115. t Thirl wall. 
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forces and heavier slaughter than had been seen at Marathon 
signalized the conflicts of Greeks and Persians at Artemisium, 
Salamis, Plataea, and the Eurymedon. But, mighty and mo- 
mentous as these battles were, they rank not with Marathon in 
importance. They originated no new impulse. They turned 
back no current of fate. They were merely confirmatory of the 
already existing bias which Marathon had created. The day 
of Marathon is the critical epoch in the history of the two 
nations. It broke forever the spell of Persian invincibility, 
which had previously paralyzed men's minds. It generated 
among the Greeks the spirit which beat back Xerxes, and after- 
ward led on Xenophon, Agesilaus, and Alexander, in terrible 
retaliation through their Asiatic campaigns. It secured for 
mankind the intellectual treasures of Athens, the growth of 
free institutions, the liberal enlightenment of the Western 
world, and the gradual ascendency for many ages of the great 
principles of European civilization. 

Explanatory Remarks on Some of the Circumstances of 
THE Battle of Marathon. 

Nothing is said by Herodotus of the Persian cavalry taking 
any part in the battle, although he mentions that Hippias 
recommended the Persians to land at Marathon, because the 
plain was favorable for cavalry evolutions. In the life of Mil- 
tiades which is usually cited as the production of Cornelius 
Nepos, but which I believe to be of no authority whatever, it 
is said that Miltiades protected his flanks from the enemy's 
horse by an abatis of felled trees. While he was on the high 
ground he would not have required this defense, and it is not 
likely that the Persians would have allowed him to erect it on 
the plain. 

Bishop Thirlwall calls our attention to a passage in Suidas, 
where the proverb Xwpt? hnreh is said to have originated from 
some Ionian Greeks, who were serving compulsorily in the 
army of Datis, contriving to inform Miltiades that the Persian 
cavalry had gone away, whereupon Miltiades immediately 
joined battle and gained the victory. There may probably be 
a gleam of truth in this legend. If Datis’ cavalry was numer- 
ous, as the abundant pastures of Euboea were close at hand, 
the Persian general, when he thought, from the inaction of 
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his enemy, that they did not mean to come down from the 
heights and give battle, might naturally send the larger part 
of his horse back across the channel to the neighborhood of 
Eretria, where he had already left a detachment, and where his 
military stores must have been deposited. The knowledge of 
such a movment would of course confirm Miltiades in his 
resolution to bring on a speedy engagement. 

But, in truth, whatever amount of cavalry we suppose Datis 
to have had with him on the day of Marathon, their inaction 
in the battle is intelligible, if we believe the attack of the Athe- 
nian spearmen to have been as sudden as it was rapid. The 
Persian horse-soldier, on an alarm being given, had to take the 
shackles off his horse, to strap the saddle on, and bridle him, 
besides equipping himself (see Xenophon, ''Anabasis,'' lib. iii., 
c. 4) ; and when each individual horseman was ready, the line 
had to be formed ; and the time that it takes to form the Orien- 
tal cavalry in line for a charge has, in all ages, been observed 
by Europeans. 

The wet state of the marshes at each end of the plain, in 
the time of year when the battle was fought, has been adverted 
to by Mr. Wordsworth, and this would hinder the Persian g’en- 
eral from arranging and employing his horsemen on his ex- 
treme wings, while it also enabled the Greeks, as they came for- 
ward, to occupy the whole breadth of the practicable ground 
with an unbroken line of levelled spears, against which, if any 
Persian horse advanced, the}^ would be driven back in confu- 
sion upon their own foot. 

Even numerous and fully arrayed bodies of cavalry have 
been repeatedly broken, both in ancient and modern warfare, 
by resolute charges of infantry. For instance, it was by an 
attack of some picked cohorts that Csesar routed the Pom- 
peian cavalry (which had previously defeated his own), and 
won the battle of Pharsalia. 

I have represented the battle of Marathon as beginning in 
the afternoon and ending toward evening. If it had lasted 
all day, Herodotus would have probably mentioned that fact. 
That it ended toward evening is, I think, proved by the line 
from the " Vespse," which I have already quoted, and to which 
my attention was called by Sir Edward Bulwer's account of the 
battle. I think that the succeeding lines in Aristophanes, also 
already quoted, justify the description which I have given of 
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the rear ranks of the Persians keeping up a fire of arrows over 
the heads of their comrades, as the Normans did at Hastings. 


Synopsis of Events Between the Battle of Marathon, 

B.C. 490, AND THE DEFEAT OF THE ATHENIANS AT 
Syracuse^ b.c. 413. 

B.C. 490 to 487. All Asia filled with the preparations made 
by King Darius for a new expedition against Greece. Themis- 
tocles persuades the Athenians to leave off dividing the pro- 
ceeds of their silver mines among themselves, and to employ 
the money in strengthening their navy. 

487. Egypt revolts from the Persians, and delays the ex- 
pedition against Greece. 

485. Darius dies, and Xerxes his son becomes King of 
Persia in his stead. 

484. The Persians recover Egypt. 

480. Xerxes invades Greece. Indecisive actions between 
the Persian and Greek fleets at Artemisium. Destruction of 
the three hundred Spartans at Thermopylae. The Athenians 
abandon Attica and go on shipboard. Great naval victory of 
the Greeks at Salamis. Xerxes returns to Asia, leaving a 
chosen army under Mardonius to carry on the war against 
the Greeks. 

478. Mardonius and his army destroyed by the Greeks at 
Plataea. The Greeks land in Asia Minor, and defeat a Per- 
sian force at Mycale. In this and the following years the Per- 
sians lose all their conquests in Europe, and many on the coast 
of Asia. 

477. Many of the Greek maritime states take Athens as 
their leader instead of Sparta. 

466. Victories of Cimon over the Persians at the Eurym- 
edon. 

464. Revolt of the Helots against Sparta. Third Messenian 
war. 

460. Egypt again revolts against Persia. The Athenians 
send a powerful armament to aid the Egyptians, which, after 
gaining some successes, is destroyed; and Egypt submits. 
This war lasted six years. 

457. Wars in Greece between the Athenian and several 
Peloponnesian states. Immense exertions of Athens at this 
3 
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time. There is an original inscription still preserved in the 
Louvre which attests the energies of Athens at this crisis, when 
Athens, like England in modern wars, at once sought con- 
quests abroad and repelled enemies at home. At the period 
we now advert to (b. c. 457) > Athenian armament of two 
hundred galleys was engaged in a bold though unsuccessful 
expedition against Egypt. The Athenian crews had landed, 
had won a battle ; they had then re-embarked and sailed up the 
Nile, and were busily besieging the Persian garrison in Mem- 
phis. As the complement of a trireme galley was at least two 
hundred men, we can not estimate the forces then employed 
by Athens against Egypt at less than forty thousand men. At 
the same time, she kept squadrons on the coasts of Phoenicia 
and Cyprus, and yet maintained a home fleet that enabled her 
to defeat her Peloponnesian enemies at Ceciyphalse and ^gina, 
capturing in the last engagement seventy galleys. This last 
fact may give us some idea of the strength of the Athenian 
home fleet that gained the victory, and by adopting the same 
ratio of multiplying whatever number of galleys we suppose 
to have been employed by two hundred, so as to gain the ag- 
gregate number of the crews, we may form some estimate of 
the forces which this little Greek state then kept on foot. Be- 
tween sixty and seventy thousand men must have served in her 
fleets during that year. Her tenacity of purpose was equal to 
her boldness of enterprise. Sooner than yield or withdraw 
from any of their expeditions, the Athenians at this viery time, 
when Corinth sent an army to attack their garrison at Megara, 
did not recall a single crew or a single soldier from ^gina or 
from abroad ; but the lads and old men, who had been left to 
guard the city, fought and won a battle against these new as- 
sailants. The inscription which we have referred to is graven 
on a votive tablet to the memory of the dead, erected in that 
year by the Erechthean tribe, one of the ten into which the 
Athenians were divided. It shows, as Thirlwall has remarked, 
"that the Athenians were conscious of the greatness of their 
own effort ; ’ and in it this little civic community of the ancient 
world still " records to us with emphatic simplicity, that its 
slain fell in Cyprus, in Egypt, in Phoenicia, at Haliae, in JEgina, 
and in Megara, in the same year,’ 

445. A thirty years’ truce concluded between Athens and 
Lacedaemon. 


" * Paeans of the Athenian Navy. 
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440. The Samians endeavor to throw ofif the supremacy of 
Athens. Samos completely reduced to subjection. Pericles 
is now sole director of the Athenian councils. 

431. Commencement of the great Peloponnesian war, in 
which Sparta, at the head of nearly all the Peloponnesian 
states, and aided by the Boeotians and some of the other Greeks 
beyond the Isthmus, endeavors to reduce the power of Athens, 
and to restore independence to the Greek maritime states who 
were the subject allies of Athens. At the commencement of 
the war the Peloponnesian armies repeatedly invade and ravage 
Attica, but Athens herself is impregnable, and her fleets secure 
her the dominion of the sea. 

430. Athens visited by a pestilence, which sweeps off large 
numbers of her population. 

425. The Athenians gain great advantages over the Spartans 
at Sphacteria, and by occupying Cythera ; but they suffer a se- 
vere defeat in Boeotia, and the Spartan general, Brasidas, leads 
an expedition to the Thracian coasts, and conquers many of 
the most valuable Athenian possessions in those regions. 

421, Nominal truce for thirty years between Athens and 
Sparta, but hostilities continue on the Thracian coast and in 
other quarters. 

415, The Athenians send an expedition to conquer Sicily. 


CHAPTER II. 


DEFEAT OF THE ATHENIANS AT SYRACUSE, 
B. C. 413- 

The Romans knew not, and could not know, how deeply the great- 
ness of their own posterity, and the fate of the whole Western world, 
were involved in the destruction of the fleet of Athens in the harbor of 
Syracuse. Had that great expedition proved victorious, the energies of 
Greece during the next eventful century would have found their field 
in the West no less than in the East; Greece, and not Rome, might 
have conquered Carthage; Greek instead of Latin might have been at 
this day the principal element of the language of Spain, of France, and 
of Italy; and the laws of Athens, rather than of Rome, might be the 
foundation of the law of the civilized world.” — Arnold. 

F ew cities have undergone more memorable sieges dur- 
ing ancient and mediaeval times than has the city of 
Syracuse. Athenian, Carthaginian, Roman, Vandal, 
Byzantine, Saracen, and Norman, have in turns beleaguered 
her walls ; and the resistance which she successfully opposed 
to some of her early assailants was of the deepest importance, 
not only to the fortunes of the generations then in being, but to 
all the subsequent current of human events. To adopt the elo- 
quent expressions of Arnold respecting the check which she 
gave to the Carthaginian arms, “ Syracuse was a break-water 
which God’s providence raised up to protect the yet imma- 
ture strength of Rome.” And her triumphant repulse of the 
great Athenian expedition against her was of even more wide- 
spread and enduring importance. It forms a decisive epoch 
in the strife for universal empire, in which all the great states 
of antiquity successively engaged and failed. 

The present city of Syracuse is a place of little or no military 
strength, as the fire of artillery from the neighboring heights 
would almost completely command it. But in ancient warfare, 
its position, and the care bestowed on its walls, rendered it 
formidably strong against the means of offence which then were 
employed by besieging armies. 

36 
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The ancient city, in its most prosperous times, was chiefly 
built on the knob of land which projects into the sea on the 
eastern coast of Sicily, between two bays ; one of which, to the 
north, was called the Bay of Thapsus, while the southern one 
formed the great harbor of the city of Syracuse itself. A small 
island, or peninsula (for such it soon was rendered), lies at the 
southeastern extremity of this knob of land, stretching almost 
entirely across the mouth of the great harbor, and rendering 
it nearly land-locked. This island comprised the original set- 
tlement of the first Greek colonists from Corinth, who founded 
Syracuse two thousand five hundred years ago ; and the mod- 
ern city has shrunk again into these primary limits. But, in 
the fifth century before our era, the growing wealth and popu- 
lation of the Syracusans had led them to occupy and include 
within their city walls portion after portion of the mainland 
lying next to the little isle, so that at the time of the Athenian 
expedition the seaward part of the land between the two bays 
already spoken of was built over, and fortified from bay to bay, 
and constituted the larger part of Syracuse. 

The landward wall, therefore, of this district of the city trav- 
ersed this knob of land, which continues to slope upward from 
the sea, and which, to the west of the old fortifications (that is, 
towards the interior of Sicily), rises rapidly for a mile or two, 
but diminishes in width, and finally terminates in a long nar- 
row ridge, between which and Mount Hybla a succession of 
chasms and uneven low ground extends. On each flank of 
this ridge the descent is steep and precipitous from its summits 
to the strips of level land that lie immediately below it, both 
to the southwest and northwest. 

The usual mode of assailing fortified towns in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war was to build a double wall round them, suf- 
ficiently strong to check any sally of the garrison from within, 
or any attack of a relieving force from without. The interval 
within the two walls of the circumvallation was roofed over, 
and formed barracks, in which the besiegers posted themselves, 
and awaited the effects of want or treachery among the be- 
sieged in producing a surrender; and, in every Greek city of 
those days, as in every Italian republic of the Middle Ages, the 
range of domestic sedition between aristocrats and democrats 
ran high. Rancorous refugees swarmed in the camp of every 
invading enemy ; and every blockaded city was sure to con- 
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tain within its walls a body of intriguing malcontents, who 
were eager to purchase a party triumph at the expense of a 
national disaster. Famine and faction were the allies on whom 
besiegers relied. The generals of that time trusted to the opera- 
tion of these sure confederates as soon as they could establish 
a complete blockade. They rarely ventured on the attempt to 
storm any fortified post, for the military engines of antiquity 
were feeble in breaching masonry before the improvements 
which the first Dionysius effected in the mechanics of destruc- 
tion; and the lives of spearmen the boldest and most high- 
trained would, of course, have been idly spent in charges 
against unshattered walls. 

A city built close to the sea, like Syracuse, was impregnable, 
save by the combined operations of a superior hostile fleet and 
a superior hostile army ; and Syracuse, from her size, her popu- 
lation, and her military and naval resources, not unnaturally 
thought herself secure from finding in another Greek city a 
foe capable of sending a sufficient armament to menace her 
with capture and subjection. But in the spring of 414 b. c., 
the Athenian navy was mistress of her harbor and the adjacent 
seas ; an Athenian army had defeated her troops, and cooped 
them within the town ; and from bay to bay a blockading wall 
was being rapidly carried across the strips of level ground and 
the high ridge outside the city (then termed Epipolae), which, 
if completed, would have cut the Syracusans off from all succor 
from the interior of Sicily, and have left them at the mercy of 
the Athenian generals. The besiegers’ works were, indeed, 
unfinished ; but every day the unfortified interval in their lines 
grew narrower, and with it diminished all apparent hope of 
safety for the beleaguered town. 

Athens was now staking the flower of her forces, and the ac- 
cumulated fruits of seventy years of glory, on one bold throw 
for the dominion of the Western world. As Napoleon from 
Mount Coeur de Lion pointed to St. Jean d’Acre, and told his 
staff that the capture of that town would decide his destiny and 
would change the face of the world, so the Athenian officers, 
from the heights of Epipolae, must have looked on Syracuse, 
and felt that with its fall all the known powers of the earth 
would fall beneath them. They must have felt also that Athens, 
if repulsed there, must pause forever from her career of con- 
quest, and sink from an imperial republic into a ruined and sub- 
servient community. 
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At Marathon, the first in date of the great battles of the world, 
we beheld Athens struggling for self-preservation against the 
invading armies of the East. At Syracuse she appears as the 
ambitious and oppressive invader of others. In her, as in other 
republics of old and of modern times, the same energy that had 
inspired the most heroic efforts in defence of the national in- 
dependence, soon learned to employ itself in daring and un- 
scrupulous schemes of self-aggrandizement at the expense of 
neighboring nations. In the interval between the Persian 
and the Peloponnesian wars she had rapidly grown into a con- 
quering and dominant state, the chief of a thousand tributary 
cities, and the mistress of the largest and best-manned navy 
that the Mediterranean , had yet beheld. The occupations of 
her territory by Xerxes and Mardonius, in the second Persian 
war, had forced her whole population to become mariners; 
and the glorious results of that struggle confirmed them in 
their zeal for their country's service at sea. The voluntary 
suffrage of the Greek cities of the coasts and islands of the 
uEgaean first placed Athens at the head of the confederation 
formed for the further prosecution of the war against Persia. 
But this titular ascendency was soon converted by her into 
practical and arbitrary dominion. She protected them from 
piracy and the Persian power, which soon fell into decrepitude 
and decay, but she exacted in return implicit obedience to her 
self. She claimed and enforced a prerogative of taxing them 
at her discretion, and proudly refused to be accountable for her 
mode of expending their supplies. Remonstrance against her 
assessments was treated as factious disloyalty, and refusal to 
pay was promptly punished as revolt. Permitting and en- 
couraging her subject allies to furnish all their contingents in 
money, instead of part consisting of ships and men, the sover- 
eign republic gained the double object of training her own 
citizens by constant and well-paid service in her fleets, and 
of seeing her confederates lose their skill and discipline by 
inaction, and become more and more passive and powerless 
under her yoke. Their towns were generally dismantled, while 
the imperial city herself was fortified with the greatest care and 
sumptuousness; the accumulated revenues from her tribu- 
taries serving to strengthen and adorn to the utmost her 
havens, her docks, her arsenals, her theatres, and her shrines, 
and to array her in that plenitude of architectural magnificence. 
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the ruins of which still attest the intellectual grandeur of the age 
and people which produced a Pericles to plan and a Phidias to 
execute. 

All republics that acquire supremacy over other nations rule 
them selfishly and oppressively. There is no exception to this 
in either ancient or modern times. Carthage, Rome, Venice, 
Genoa, Florence, Pisa, Holland, and republican France, all 
tyrannized over every province and subject state where they 
gained authority. But none of them openly avowed their sys- 
tem of doing so upon principle with the candor which the Athe- 
nian republicans displayed when any remonstrance was made 
against the severe exactions which they imposed upon their 
vassal allies. They avowed that their empire was a tyranny, 
and frankly stated that they solely trusted to force and terror 
to uphold it. They appealed to what they called '' the eternal 
law of nature, that the weak should be coerced by the strong.’’* 
Sometimes they stated, and not without some truth, that the 
unjust hatred of Sparta against themselves forced them to be 
unjust to others in self-defence. To be safe, they must be 
powerful ; and to be powerful, they must plunder and coerce 
their neighbors. They never dreamed of communicating any 
franchise, or share in office, to their dependents, but jealously 
monopolized every post of command, and all political and ju- 
dicial power ; exposing themselves to every risk with unflinch- 
ing gallantry ; embarking readily in every ambitious scheme ; 
and never suffering difficulty or disaster to shake their tenacity 
of purpose: in the hope of acquiring unbounded empire for 
their country, and the means of maintaining each of the thirty 
thousand citizens who made up the sovereign republic, in ex- 
clusive devotion to military occupations, and to those brilliant 
sciences and arts in which Athens already had reached the 
meridian of intellectual splendor. 

Her great political dramatist speaks of the Athenian em- 
pire as comprehending a thousand states. The language of 
the stage must not be taken too literally ; but the number of 
the dependencies of Athens, at the time when the Peloponne- 
sian confederacy attacked her, was undoubtedly very great. 
With a few trifling exceptions, all the islands of the ./Egaean, and 
all the Greek cities, which in that age fringed the coasts of Asia 
Minor, the Hellespont, and Thrace, paid tribute to Athens, and 

* *A€l Ko^ccrraTOf rhi ^trcrca virh duyararepoi Kanlpyea-^ai, — Thuc., i., 77. 
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implicity obeyed her orders. The iEgsean Sea was an Attic 
lake. Westward of Greece, her influence, though strong, was 
not equally predominant. She had colonies and allies among 
the wealthy and populous Greek settlements in Sicily and South 
Italy, but she had no organized system of confederates in those 
regions ; and her galleys brought her no tribute from the West- 
ern seas. The extension of her empire over Sicily was the 
favorite project of her ambitious orators and generals. While 
her great statesman, Pericles, lived, his commanding genius 
kept his countrymen under control, and forbade them to risk 
the fortunes of Athens in distant enterprises, while they had 
unsubdued and powerful enemies at their own doors. He 
taught Athens this maxim ; but he also taught her to know 
and to use her own strength, and when Pericles had departed, 
the bold spirit which he had fostered overleaped the salutary 
limits which he had prescribed. When her bitter enemies, the 
Corinthians, succeeded, in 431 b.c., in inducing Sparta to at> 
tack her, and a confederacy was formed of five-sixths of the con- 
tinental Greeks, all animated by anxious jealousy and bitter 
hatred of Athens; when armies far superior in numbers and 
equipment to those which had marched against the Persians 
were poured into the Athenian territory, and laid it waste to 
the city walls, the general opinion was that Athens would be 
reduced, in two or three years at the farthest, to submit to the 
requisitions of her invaders. But her strong fortifications, by 
which she was girt and linked to her principal haven, gave her, 
in those ages, almost all the advantages of an insular position, 
Pericles had made her trust to her empire of the seas. Every 
Athenian in those days was a practised seaman. A state, in- 
deed, whose members, of an age fit for service, at no time ex- 
ceeded thirty thousand, and whose territorial extent did not 
equal half Sussex, could only have acquired such a naval do- 
minion as Athens once held, by devoting and zealously training 
all its sons to service in its fleets. In order to man the numer- 
ous galleys which she sent out, she necessarily employed large 
numbers of hired mariners and slaves at the oar ; but the staple 
of her crews was Athenian, and all posts of command were held 
by native citizens. It was by reminding them of this, of their 
long practice in seamanship, and the certain superiority which 
their discipline gave them over the enemy’s marine, that their 
great minister mainly encouraged them to resist the combined 
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power of Lacedaemon and her allies. He taught them that 
Athens might thus reap the fruit of her zealous devotion to 
maritime affairs ever since the invasion of the Medes ; '' she 
had not, indeed, perfected herself ; but the reward of her su- 
perior training was the rule of the sea — a mighty dominion, for 
it gave her the rule of much fair land beyond its waves, safe 
from the idle ravages with which the Lacedaemonians might 
harass Attica, but never could subdue Athens.'’"'' 

Athens accepted the war with which her enemies threatened 
her rather than descend from her pride of place ; and though 
the awful visitation of the plague came upon her, and swept 
away more of her citizens than the Dorian spear laid low, she 
held her own gallantly against her enemies. If the Peloponne- 
sian armies in irresistible strength wasted every spring her 
corn-lands, her vineyards and her olive groves with fire and 
sword, she retaliated on their coasts with her fleets ; which, if 
resisted, were only resisted to display the pre-eminent skill and 
bravery of her seamen. Some of her subject allies revolted, 
but the revolts were in general sternly and promptly quelled. 
The genius of one enemy had indeed inflicted blows on her 
power in Thrace which she was unable to remedy ; but he fell 
in battle in the tenth year of the war, and with the loss of 
Brasidas the Lacedaemonians seemed to have lost all energy 
and judgment. Both sides at length grew weary of the war, 
and in 421 a truce for fifty years was concluded, which, though 
ill kept, and though many of the confederates of Sparta refused 
to recognize it, and hostilities still continued in many parts of 
Greece, protected the Athenian territory from the ravages of 
enemies, and enabled Athens to accumulate large sums out of 
the proceeds of her annual revenues. So also, as a few years 
passed by, the havoc which the pestilence and the sword had 
made in her population was repaired; and in 415 b.c. Athens 
was full of bold and restless spirits, who longed for some field 
of distant enterprise wherein they might signalize themselves 
and aggrandize the state, and who looked on the alarm of Spar- 
tan hostility as a mere old woman’s tale. When Sparta had 
wasted their territory she had done her worst ; and the fact of 
its always being in her power to do so seemed a strong reason 
for seeking to increase the trans-marine dominion of Athens. 

The West was now the quarter toward which the thoughts 
^ Thuc., lib. i., sec, 144. 
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)f every aspiring Athenian were directed. From the very be- 
rinning* of the war Athens had kept up an interest in Sicily, 
trid. tier squadron had, from time to time, appeared on its coasts 
Liici taken part in the dissensions in which the Sicilian Greeks 
vere xiniwersaliy engaged one against each other. There were 
>la.TAsit>le grounds for a direct quarrel, and an open attack by 
he Athenians upon Syracuse. 

W'ith the capture of Syracuse, all Sicily, it was hoped, would 
>e seexired. Carthage and Italy were next to be attacked. 
A^ith large levies of Iberian mercenaries she then meant to 
>-verwlielm her Peloponnesian enemies. The Persian mon- 
trchy la.y in hopeless imbecility, inviting Greek invasion ; nor 
lid the known world contain the power that seemed capable 
>f checking the growing might of Athens, if Syracuse once 
he hers. 

The national historian of Rome has left us an episode of his 
great work, a disquisition on the probable effects that would 
lave followed if Alexander the Great had invaded Italy. Pos- 
er ity has generally regarded that disquisition as proving Livy’s 
patriotism more strongly than his impartiality or acuteness, 
jkf et right or wrong, the speculations of the Roman writer were 
iirected to the consideration of a very remote possibility. To 
whatever age Alexander’s life might have been prolonged, the 
East would have furnished full occupation for his martial am- 
bition, as well as for those schemes of commercial grandeur 
and imperial amalgamation of nations in which the truly great 
qualities of his mind loved to display themselves. With his 
death the dismemberment of his empire among his generals 
was certain, even as the dismemberment of Napoleon’s empire 
among his marshals would certainly have ensued if he had been 
exit off in the zenith of his power, Rome, also, was far weaker 
when the Athenians were in Sicily than she was a century after- 
ward in Alexander’s time. There can be little doubt but that 
Rome would have been blotted out from the independent 
powers of the West, had she been attacked at the end of the fifth 
centnr-y b.c, by an Athenian army, largely aided by Spanish 
mercenaries, and flushed with triumphs over Sicily and Africa, 
instead of the collision between her and Greece having been 
deferred until the latter had sunk into decrepitude, and the 
Roman Mars had grown into full vigor. 

The armament which the Athenians equipped against Syra- 
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cuse was in every way worthy of the state which formed such 
projects of universal empire, and it has been truly termed '' the 
noblest that ever yet had been sent forth by a free and civilized 
commonwealth/'"^ The fleet consisted of one hundred and 
thirty-four war-galleys, with a multitude of store-ships. A 
powerful force of the best heavy-armed infantry that Athens 
and her allies could furnish was sent on board it, together with 
a smaller number of slingers and bowmen. The quality of the 
forces was even more remarkable than the number. The zeal 
of individuals vied with that of the republic in giving every 
galley the best possible crew, and every troop the most perfect 
accoutrements. And with private as well as public wealth 
eagerly lavished on all that could give splendor as well as effi- 
ciency to the expedition, the fated fleet began its voyage for 
the Sicilian shores in the summer of 415. 

The Syracusans themselves, at the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, were a bold and turbulent democracy, tyrannizing over 
the weaker Greek cities in Sicily, and trying to gain in that 
island the same arbitrary supremacy which Athens maintained 
along the eastern coast of the Mediterranean. In numbers and 
in spirit they were fully equal to the Athenians, but far inferior 
to them in military and naval discipline. When the probabil- 
ity of an Athenian invasion was first publicly discussed at Syra- 
cuse, and efforts were made by some of the wiser citizens to 
improve the state of the national defences, and prepare for the 
impending danger, the rumors of coming war and the proposal 
for preparation were received by the mass of the Syracusans 
with scornful incredulity. The speech of one of their popular 
orators is preserved to us in Thucydides, f and many of its 
topics might, by a slight alteration of names and details, serve 
admirably for the party among ourselves at present ; J which op- 
poses the augmentation of our forces, and derides the idea of 
our being in any peril from the sudden attack of a French ex^ 
pedition. The Syracusan orator told his countrymen to dis- 
miss with scorn the visionary terrors which a set of designing 
men among themselves strove to excite, in order to get power 
and influence thrown into their own hands. He told them that 
Athens knew her own interest too well to think of wantonly 

* Arnold’s “ History of Rome.” 

t Lib. vi., sec. 36, et seq., Arnold’s edition. I have almost literally 
transcribed some of the marginal epitomes of the original speech. 
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provoking their hostility: *^Even if the enemies were to cornef^ 
said he, ‘'so distant from their resources, and opposed to such 
a power as ours, their destruction would he easy and inevitable. 
Their ships will have enough to do to get to our island at all, and 
to carry such stores of all sorts as will he needed. They cannot 
therefore carry, besides, an army large enough to cope with such 
a population as ours. They will have no fortified place from 
which to commence their operations, but must rest them on no 
better base than a set of wretched tents, and such means as the 
necessities of the moment will allow them. But, in truth, I do 
not believe that they would even be able to effect a disembarka- 
tion. Let us, therefore, set at naught these reports as altogether 
of home manufacture ; and he sure that if any enemy does come, 
the state will know how to defend itself in a maimer worthy of 
the national honor” 

Such assertions pleased the Syracusan assembly, and their 
counterparts find favor now among some portion of the Eng- 
lish public. But the invaders of Syracuse came; made good 
their landing in Sicily ; and, if they had promptly attacked the 
city itself, instead of wasting nearly a year in desultory opera- 
tions in other parts of Sicily, the Syracusans must have paid 
the penalty of their self-sufficient carelessness in submission to 
the Athenian yoke. But, of the three generals who led the 
Athenian expedition, two only were men of ability, and one 
was most weak and incompetent. Fortunately for Syracuse, 
Alcibiades, the most skilful of the three, was soon deposed from 
his command by a fractious and fanatic vote of his fellow coun- 
trymen, and the other competent one, Lamachus, fell early in a 
skirmish ; while, more fortunately still for her, the feeble and 
vacillating Nicias remained unrecalled and unhurt, to assume 
the undivided leadership of the Athenian army and fleet, and 
to mar, by alternate over-caution and over-carelessness, every 
chance of success which the early part of the operations offered. 
Still, even under him, the Athenians nearly won the town. 
They defeated the raw levies of the Syracusans, cooped them 
within the walls, and, as before mentioned, almost effected a 
continuous fortification from bay to bay over Epipolae, the 
completion of which would certainly have been followed by a 
capitulation. 

Alcibiades, the most complete example of genius without 
principle that history produces, the Bolingbroke of antiquity, 
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but with high military talents superadded to diplomatic and 
oratorical powers, on being summoned home from his com- 
mand in Sicily to take his trial before the Athenian tribunal, 
had escaped to Sparta, and had exerted himself there with all 
the selfish rancor of a renegade to renew the war with Athens, 
and to send instant assistance to Syracuse. 

When we read his words in the pages of Thucydides (who 
was himself an exile from Athens at this period, and may 
probably have been at Sparta, and heard Alcibiades speak), 
we are at a loss whether most to admire or abhor his subtile 
counsels. After an artful exordium, in which he tried to disarm 
the suspicions which he felt must be entertained of him, and to 
point out to the Spartans how completely his interests and 
theirs were identified, through hatred of the Athenian democ- 
racy, he thus proceeded : 

Hear me, at any rate, on the matters which require your 
grave attention, and which I, from the personal knowledge that 
I have of them, can and ought to bring before you. We Athe- 
nians sailed to Sicily with the design of subduing, first the 
Greek cities there, and next those in Italy. Then we intended 
to make an attempt on the dominions of Carthage, and on 
Carthage itself.* If all these projects succeeded (nor did we 
limit ourselves to them in these quarters), we intended to in- 
crease our fleet with the inexhaustible supplies of ship timber 
which Italy affords, to put in requisition the whole military 
force of the conquered Greek states, and also to hire large 
armies of the barbarians, of the Iberians, f and others in those 
regions, who are allowed to make the best possible soldiers. 
Then, when we had done all this, we intended to assail Pelopon- 
nesus with our collected force. Our fleets would blockade 
you by sea, and desolate your coasts, our armies would be 
landed at different points and assail your cities. Some of these 


* Arnold, m his notes on this passage, well reminds the reader that 
Apthocles, with a Greek force far inferior to that of the Athenians at 
this period, did, some years afterward, very nearly conquer Carthage. 

T It will be remembered that Spanish infantry were the staple of the 
Carthaginian armies. Doubtless Alcibiades and other leading Athenians 
had made themselves acquainted with the Carthaginian system of carry- 
and meant to_ adopt it. "With the marvellous powers which 
Alcibiades possessed of ingratiating himself with men of every class 
and eveiy nation, and his high military genius, he would have been as 
formidable a chief of an army of condo f fieri as Hannibal afterward was. 
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we expected to storm, J and others we meant to take by sur- 
rounding them with fortified lines. We thought that it would 
thus be an easy matter thoroughly to war you down ; and then 
we should become the masters of the whole Greek race. As for 
expense, we reckoned that each conquered state would give 
us supplies of money and provisions sufficient to pay for its own 
conquest, and furnish the means for the conquest of its neigh- 
bors. 

Such are the designs of the present Athenian expedition 
to Sicily, and you have heard them from the lips of the man 
who, of all men living, is most accurately acquainted vdth them. 
The other Athenian generals, who remain with the expedition, 
will endeavor to carry out these plans. And be sure that with- 
out your speedy interference they will all be accomplished. 
The Sicilian Greeks are deficient in military training ; but still, 
if they could at once be brought to combine in an organized 
resistance to Athens, they might even now be saved. But as 
for the Syracusans resisting Athens by themselves, they have 
already, with the whole strength of their population, fought a 
battle and been beaten ; they cannot face the Athenians at sea ; 
and it is quite impossible for them to hold out against the force 
of their invaders. And if this city falls into the hands of the 
Athenians, all Sicily is theirs, and presently Italy also ; and 
the danger, which I warned you of from that quarter, will 
soon fall upon yourselves. You must, therefore, in Sicily, 
fight for the safety of Peloponnesus. Send some galleys thither 
instantly. Put men on board who can work their own way 
over, and who, as soon as they land, can do duty as regular 
troops. But, above all, let one of yourselves, let a man of 
Sparta, go over to take the chief command, to bring into order 
and effective discipline the forces that are in Syracuse, and 
urge those who at present hang back to come forward and aid 
the Syracusans. The presence of a Spartan general at this 
crisis will do more to save the city than a whole army.”* The 
renegade then proceeded to urge on them the necessity of en- 
couraging their friends in Sicily, by showing that they them- 
selves were in earnest in hostility to Athens. He exhorted them 

t Alcibiades here alluded to Sparta itself, which was unfortified. His 
Spartan hearers must have glanced round them at these words with 
mixed alarm and indignation. 

*Thuc., lib. vi., sec. 90, 91. 
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not only to march their armies into Attica again, but to take 
up a permanent fortified position in the country ; and he gave 
them in detail information of all that the Athenians most 
dreaded, and how his country might receive the most distress^ 
ing and enduring injury at their hands. 

The Spartans resolved to act on his advice, and appointed 
Gylippus to the Sicilian command. Gylippus was a man who, 
to the national bravery and military skill of a Spartan, united 
political sagacity that was worthy of his great fellow-country- 
man Brasidas ; but his merits were debased by mean and sor- 
did vices ; and his is one of the cases in which history has been 
austerely just, and where little or no fame has been accorded 
to the successful but venal soldier. But for the purpose for 
which he was required in Sicily, an abler man could not have 
been found in Lacedaemon. His countiy^ gave him neither men 
nor money, but she gave him her authority ; and the influence 
of her name and of his own talents was speedily seen in the 
zeal with which the Corinthians and other Peloponnesian 
Greeks began to equip a squadron to act under him for the 
rescue of Sicily. As soon as four galleys were ready, he hur- 
ried over with them to the southern coast of Italy, and there, 
though he received such evil tidings of the state of Syracuse 
that he abandoned all hope of saving that city, he determined 
to remain on the coast, and do what he could in preserving 
the Italian cities from the xAthenians. 

So nearly, indeed, had Nicias completed his beleaguering 
lines, and so utterly desperate had the state of Syracuse seem- 
ingly become, that an assembly of the Syracusans was actually 
convened, and they were discussing the terms on which they 
should offer to capitulate, when a galley was seen dashing into 
the great harbor, and making her way toward the town with 
all the speed which her rowers could supply. From her shun- 
ning the part of the harbor where the Athenian fleet lay, and 
making straight for the Syracusan side, it was clear that she 
was a friend ; the enemy’s cruisers, careless through confidence 
of success, made no attempt to cut her off; she touched the 
beach, and a Corinthian captain, springing on shore from her, 
was eagerly conducted to the assembly of the Syracusan peo- 
ple just in time to prevent the fatal vote being put for a sur- 
render. 

Providentially for Syracuse, Gongylus, the commander of 
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the galley, had been prevented by an Athenian squadron from 
following Gylippus to South Italy, and he had been obliged 
to push direct for Syracuse from Greece. 

The sight of actual succor, and the promise of more, revived 
the drooping spirits of the Syracusans. They felt that they 
were not left desolate to perish, and the tidings that a Spartan 
was coming to command them confirmed their resolution to 
continue their resistance. Gylippus was already near the city. 
He had learned at Locri that the first report which had reached 
him of the state of Syracuse was exaggerated, and that there 
was unfinished space in the besiegers’ lines through which it 
was barely possible to introduce re-enforcements into the town. 
Crossing the Straits of Messina, which the culpable negligence 
of Nicias had left unguarded, Gylippus landed on the northern 
coast of Sicily, and there began to collect from the Greek cities 
an army, of which the regular troops that he brought from 
Peloponnesus formed the nucleus. Such was the influence of 
the name of Sparta,* and such were his own abilities and ac- 
tivity that he succeeded in raising a force of about two thou- 
sand fully-armed infantry, with a larger number of irregular 
troops. Nicias, as if infatuated, made no attempt to counter- 
act his operations, nor, when Gylippus marched his little army 
toward Syracuse, did the Athenian commander endeavor to 
check him. The Syracusans marched out to meet him ; and 
while the Athenians were solely intent on completing their 
fortifications on the southern side toward the harbor, Gylippus 
turned their position by occupying the high ground in the 
extreme rear of Epipolae. He then marched through the unforti- 
fied interval of Nicias’ lines into the besieged town, and joining 
his troops with the Syracusan forces, after some engage- 
ments with varying success, gained the mastery over Nicias, 
drove the Athenians from Epipolae, and hemmed them into a 
disadvantageous position in the low grounds near the great 
harbor. 

The attention of all Greece was now fixed on Syracuse, and 
every enemy of Athens felt the importance of the opportunity 
now offered of checking her ambition, and, perhaps, of strik- 
ing a deadly blow at her power. Large re-enforcements from 

* The effect of the presence of a Spartan officer on the troops of the 
ouier Gre^s seems to have been like the effect of the presence of an 
English officer upon native Indian troops. 
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Corinth, Thebes and other cities now reached the Syracusans, 
while the baffled and dispirited Athenian general earnestly be- 
sought his countrymen to recall him, and represented the 
further prosecution of the siege as hopeless. 

But Athens had made it a maxim never to let difficulty or 
disaster drive her back from any enterprise once undertaken, 
so long as she possessed the means of making any effort, how- 
ever desperate, for its accomplishment. With indomitable 
pertinacity, she now decreed, instead of recalling her first ar- 
mament from before Syracuse, to send out a second, though 
her enemies near home had now renewed open warfare against 
her, and by occupying a permanent fortification in her terri- 
tory had severely distressed her population, and were pressing 
her with almost all the hardships of an actual siege. She still 
was mistress of the sea, and she sent forth another fleet of sev- 
enty galleys, and another army, which seemed to drain almost 
the last reserves of her military population, to try if Syracuse 
could not yet be won, and the honor of the Athenian arms be 
preserved from the stigma of a retreat. Hers was, indeed, a 
spirit that might be broken, but never would bend. At the head 
of this second expedition she wisely placed her best general, 
Demosthenes, one of the most distinguished officers that the 
long Peloponnesian war had produced, and who, if he had 
originally held the Sicilian command, would soon have brought 
Syracuse to submission. 

The fame of Demosthenes the general has been dimmed by 
the superior lustre of his great countryman, Demosthenes the 
orator. When the name of Demosthenes is mentioned, it is 
the latter alone that is thought oi The soldier has found no 
biographer. Yet out of the long list of great men whom the 
Athenian republic produced, there are few that deserve to stand 
higher than this brave, though finally unsuccessful leader of 
her fleets and armies in the first half of the Peloponnesian war. 
In his first campaign in ^tolia he had shown some of the rash- 
ness of youth, and had received a lesson of caution by which 
he profited throughout the rest of his career, but without los- 
ing any of his natural energy in enterprise or in execution. He 
had performed the distinguished service of rescuing Naupactus 
from a powerful hostile armament in the seventh year of the 
war ; he had then, at the request of the Acarnanian republics, 
taken on himself the office of commander-in-chief of all their 
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forces, and at their head he had gained some important ad- 
vantages over the enemies of Athens in Western Greece. His 
most celebrated exploits had been the occupation of Pylos on 
the Messenian coast, the successful defence of that place against 
the fleet and armies of Lacedaemon, and the subsequent capture 
of the Spartan forces on the isle of Sphacteria, which was the 
severest blow dealt to Sparta throughout the war, and which 
had mainly caused her to humble herself to make the truce with 
Athens. Demosthenes was as honorably unknown in the war 
of party politics at Athens as he was eminent in the war against 
the foreign enemy. We read of no intrigues of his on either 
the aristocratic or democratic side. He was neither in the in- 
terest of Nicias nor of Cleon. His private character was free 
from any of the stains which polluted that of Alcibiades. On 
all these points the silence of the comic dramatist is decisive 
evidence in his favor. He had also the moral courage, not 
always combined with physical, of seeking to do his duty to his 
country, irrespective of any odium that he himself might incur, 
and unhampered by any petty jealousy of those who were asso- 
ciated with him in command. There are few men named in 
ancient history of whom posterity would gladly know more, or 
whom we sympathize with more deeply in the calamities that 
befell them, than Demosthenes, the son of Alcisthenes, who, 
in the spring of the year 413 B.C., left Pirseus at the head of the 
second Athenian expedition against Sicily. 

His arrival was critically timed ; for Gylippus had encour- 
aged the Syracusans to attack the Athenians under Nicias by 
sea as well as by land, and by one able stratagem of Ariston, 
one of the admirals of the Corinthian auxiliary squadron, the 
Syracusans and their confederates had inflicted on the fleet of 
Nicias the first defeat that the Athenian navy had ever sustained 
from a numerically inferior enemy. Gylippus was preparing 
to follow up his advantage by fresh attacks on the Athenians 
on both elements, when the arrival of Demosthenes completely 
changed the aspect of affairs, and restored the superiority to 
the invaders. With seventy-three war-galleys in the highest 
state of ejSiciency, and brilliantly equipped, with a force of five 
thousand picked men of the regular infantry of Athens and her 
allies, and a still larger number of bow-men, javelin-men, and 
sKngers on board, Demosthenes rowed round the great harbor 
with loud cheers and martial music, as if in defiance of the 
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Syracusans and their confederates. His arrival had indeed 
changed their newly-born hopes into the deepest consterna- 
tion. The resources of Athens seemed inexhaustible, and re- 
sistance to her hopeless. They had been told that she was re- 
duced to the last extremities, and that her territory was occu- 
pied by an enemy ; and yet here they saw her sending fordi, as 
if in prodigality of power, a second armament to make foreign 
conquests, not inferior to that with which Nicias had first 
landed on the Sicilian shores. 

With the intuitive decision of a great commander, De- 
mosthenes at once saw that the possession of Epipolae was the 
key to the possession of Syracuse, and he resolved to made a 
prompt and vigorous attempt to recover that position, while 
his force was unimpaired, and the consternation which its ar- 
rival had produced among the besieged remained unabated. 
The Syracusans and their allies had run out an outwork along 
Epipolse from the city walls, intersecting the fortified lines of 
circumvallation which Nicias had commenced, but from which 
he had been driven by Gylippus. Could Demosthenes succeed 
in storming this outwork, and in re-establishing the Athenian 
troops on the high ground, he might fairly hope to be able to 
resume the circumvallation of the city, and become the con- 
queror of Syracuse; for when once the besiegers’ lines were 
completed, the number of the troops with which Gylippus had 
garrisoned the place would only tend to exhaust the stores of 
provisions and accelerate its downfall. 

An easily-repelled attack was first made on the outwork in 
the day-time, probably more with the view of blinding the be- 
sieged to the nature of the main operations than with any ex- 
pectation of succeeding in an open assault, with every disad- 
vantage of the ground to contend against. But, when the dark- 
ness had set in, Demosthenes formed his men in columns, each 
soldier taking with him five days’ provisions, and the engineers 
and workmen of the camp following the troops with their tools, 
and all portable implements of fortification, so as at once to 
secure any advantage of ground that the army might gain. 
Thus equipped and prepared, he led his men along by the foot 
of the southern flank of Epipolse, in a direction toward the in- 
terior of the island, till he came immediately below the narrow 
ridge that forms the extremity of the high ground looking 
westward. He then wheeled his vanguard to the right, sent 
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them rapidly up the paths that wind along the face of the cliff, 
and succeeded in completely surprising the Syracusan outposts, 
and in placing his troops fairly on the extreme summit of the 
all-important Epipolse. Thence the Athenians marched eager- 
ly down the slope toward the town, routing some Syracusan 
detachments that were quartered in their way, and vigorously 
assailing the unprotected side of the outwork. All at first 
favored them. The outwork was abandoned by its garrison, 
and the Athenian engineers began to dismantle it. In vain 
Gylippus brought up fresh troops to check the assault; the 
Athenians broke and drove them back, and continued to press 
hotly forward, in the full confidence of victory. But, amid the 
general consternation of the Syracusans and their confederates, 
one body of infantry stood firm. This was a brigade of their 
Boeotian allies, which was posted low down the slope of 
Epipolse, outside the city walls. Coolly and steadily the Boeotian 
infantry formed their line, and, undismayed by the current of 
flight around them, advanced against the advancing Athenians. 
This was the crisis of the battle. But the Athenian van was 
disorganized by its own previous successes ; and, yielding to 
the unexpected charge thus made on it by troops in perfect 
order, and of the most obstinate courage, it was driven back in 
confusion upon the other divisions of the army, that still con- 
tinued to press forward. When once the tide was thus turned, 
the Syracusans passed rapidly from the extreme of panic to 
the extreme of vengeful daring, and with all their forces they 
now fiercely assailed the embarrassed and receding Athenians. 
In vain did the officers of the latter strive to re-form their line. 
Amid the din and the shouting of the fight, and the confusion 
inseparable upon a night engagement, especially one where 
many thousand combatants were pent and whirled together in 
a narrow and uneven area, the necessary manoeuvres were im- 
practicable ; and though many companies still fought on des- 
perately, wherever the moonlight showed them the semblance 
of a foe,* they fought without concert or subordination ; and 
not unfrequently, amid the deadly chaos, Athenian troops as* 

* ’Hv (reXifvtj Xaforpk Iwpav otroos a^X^\ovs, us iv (T^K'fjVT} ekhs 

tS^ty rod rpoopav 5^ yvwriy rov oIkcIov aTriffrcTffOai , — Thuc. lib- 

vii., 44. Compare Tacitus" description of the night engagement in the 
civil war between Vespasian and Vitellius. “Neutro inclinaverat 

fortuna, donee adulta nocte, luna ostenderet acies, falleretque” Hist 

lib. hi., sec. 23. 
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sailed each other. Keeping their ranks close, the Syracusans 
and their allies pressed on against the disorganized masses of 
the besiegers, and at length drove them, with heavy slaughter, 
over the cliffs, which an hour or two before they had scaled 
full of hope, and apparently certain of success. 

This defeat was decisive of the event of the siege. The Athe- 
nians afterward struggled only to protect themselves from the 
vengeance which the Syracusans sought to wreak in the com- 
plete destruction of their invaders. Never, however, was 
vengeance more complete and terrible. A series of sea-fights 
followed, in which the Athenian galleys were utterly destroyed 
or captured. The mariners and soldiers who escaped death in 
disastrous engagements, and a vain attempt to force a retreat 
into the interior of the island, became prisoners of war. Nicias 
and Demosthenes were put to death in cold blood, and their 
men either perished miserably in the vSyracusan dungeons, of 
were sold into slavery to the very persons whom, in their pride 
of power, they had crossed the seas to enslave. 

All danger from Athens to the independent nations of the 
West was now forever at an end. She, indeed, continued to 
struggle against her combined enemies and revolted allies with 
unparalleled gallantry, and many more years of varying war- 
fare passed away before she surrendered to their arms. But 
no success in subsequent contests could ever have restored her 
to the pre-eminence in enterprise, resources, and maritime skill 
which she had acquired before her fatal reverses in Sicily. Nor 
among the rival Greek republics, whom her own rashness aided 
to crush her, was there any capable of reorganizing her empire, 
or resuming her schemes of conquest. The dominion of West- 
ern Europe was left for Rome and Carthage to dispute two cen- 
turies later, in conflicts still more terrible, and with even higher 
displays of military daring and genius than Athens had wit- 
nessed either in her rise, her meridian, or her fall. 
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Synopsis of Events Between the Defeat of the Athe- 
nians AT Syracuse and the Battle of Arbela. 

412 B.c. Many of the subject allies of Athens revolt from 
her on her disasters before Syracuse being known ; the seat oi 
war is transferred to the Hellespont and eastern side of the 
^gsean. 

410. The Carthaginians attempt to make conquests in Sicily. 

407. Cyrus the Younger is sent by the King of Persia to 
take the government of all the maritime parts of Asia Minor, 
and with orders to help the Lacedaemonian fleet against the 
Athenian. 

406. Agrigentum taken by the Carthaginians. 

405. The last Athenian fleet destroyed by Lysander at jEgos- 
potami. Athens closely besieged. Rise of the power of Diony- 
sius at Syracuse. 

404. Athens surrenders. End of the Peloponnesian war. 
The ascendency of Sparta complete throughout Greece. 

403. Thrasybulus, aided by the Thebans and with the con- 
nivance of one of the Spartan kings, liberates Athens from the 
Thirty Tyrants, and restores the democracy. 

401. Cyrus the Younger commences his expedition into Up- 
per Asia to dethrone his brother, Artaxerxes Mnemon. He 
takes with him an auxiliary force of ten thousand Greeks. He 
is killed in battle at Cunaxa, and the ten thousand, led by 
Xenophon, effect their retreat in spite of the Persian armies 
and the natural obstacles of their march. 

399, In this and the five following years, the Lacedsetno- 
nians, under Agesilaus and other commanders, carry on war 
against the Persian satraps in Asia Minor. 

396. Syracuse besieged by the Carthaginians, and success- 
fully defended by Dionysius. 

394. Rome makes her first great stride in the career of con- 
quest by the capture of Veii. 

393. The Athenian admiral, Conon, in conjunction with the 
Persian satrap Phamabazus, defeats the Lacedsemonian fleet 
off Cnidus, and restores the fortifications of Athens. Several 
of the former allies of Sparta in Greece carry on hostilities 
against her. 

388. The nations of Northern Europe now first appear in au- 
thentic history. The Gauls overrun great part of Italy and 
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burn Rome. Rome recovers from the blow, but her old ene- 
mies the jEquians and Volscians are left completely crushed 
by the Gallic invaders. 

387. The peace of Antalcidas is concluded among the Greeks 
by the mediation, and under the sanction, of the Persian king. 

378 to 361. Fresh wars in Greece. Epaminondas raises 
Thebes to be the leading state of Greece, and the supremacy 
of Sparta is destroyed at the battle of Lcuctra. Epaminondas 
is killed in gaining the victory of Mantinca, and the power of 
Thebes falls with him. The Athenians attempt a balancing 
system between Sparta and Thebes. 

359. Philip becomes king of Macedon. 

357. The Social War breaks out in Greece and lasts three 
years. Its result checks the attempt of Athens to regain her 
old maritime empire. 

356. Alexander the Great is born. 

343. Rome begins her wars with the Samiiites ; they ex- 
tend over a period of fifty years. The end of this obstinate con- 
test is to secure for her the dominion of Italy. 

340. Fresh attempts of the Carthaginians upon Syracuse. 
Timoleon defeats them with great slaughter. 

338. Philip defeats the confederate armies of Athens and 
Thebes at Ch^ronea, and the Macedonian supremacy over 
Greece is firmly established. 

336. Philip is assassinated, and Alexander the Great be- 
comes king of Macedon. He gains several victories over the 
northern barbarians who had attacked Macedonia, and de- 
stroys Thebes, which, in conjunction with Athens, had taken 
up arms against the Macedonians. 

334. Alexander passes the Hellespont. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE BATTLE OF ARBELA, B.C. 331. 

“ Alexander deserves the glory which he has enjoyed for so many 
centuries and among all nations: but what if he had been beaten at 
Arbela, having the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the deserts in his rear, 
without any strong places of refuge, nine hundred leagues from Mace- 
donia 1 ” — Napoleon. 

“ Asia beheld with astonishment and awe the uninterrupted progress 
of a hero, the sweep of whose conquests was as wide and rapid as that 
of her own barbaric kings, or of the Scythian or Chaldaean hordes ; but, 
far unlike the transient whirlwinds of Asiatic warfare, the advance of 
the Macedonian leader was no less deliberate than rapid: at every step 
the Greek power took root, and the language and the civilization of 
Greece were planted from the shores of the ^gsean to the banks of the 
Indus, from the Caspian and the great Hyrcanian plain to the cataracts 
of the Nile; to exist actually for nearly a thousand years, and in their 
effects to endure forever.” — Arnold. 

A long and not uninstructive list might be made out 
of illustrious men whose characters have been vindi- 
cated during recent times from aspersions which for 
centuries had been thrown on them. The spirit of modern in- 
quiry, and the tendency of modern scholarship, both of which 
are often said to be solely negative and destructive, have, in 
truth, restored to splendor, and almost created anew, far more 
than they have assailed with censure, or dismissed from con- 
sideration as unreal. The truth of many a brilliant narrative 
of brilliant exploits has of late years been triumphantly demon- 
strated, and the shallowness of the skeptical scoffs with which 
little minds have carped at the great minds of antiquity has 
been in many instances decisively exposed. The laws, the 
politics, and the lines of act\on adopted or recommended by 
eminent men and powerful nations have been examined with 
keener investigation, and considered with more comprehen- 
sive judgment than formerly were brought to bear on these sub- 
jects. The result has been at least as often favorable as unfavor- 
able to the persons and the states so scrutinized, and many an 
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oft-repeated slander against both measures and men has thus 
been silenced, we may hope forever. 

The veracity of Herodotus, the pure patriotism of PericleSj 
of Demosthenes, and of the Gracchi, the wisdom of Clisthenes 
and of Licinius as constitutional reformers, may be mentioned 
as facts which recent writers have cleared from unjust suspicion 
and censure. And it might be easily shown that the defensive 
tendency, which distinguishes the present and recent greal 
writers of Germany, France, and England, has been equall}) 
manifested in the spirit in which they have treated the heroes 
of thought and heroes of action who lived during what we tern 
the Middle Ages, and whom it was so long the fashion to sneei 
at or neglect. 

The name of the victor of Arbela has led to these reflections 
for, although the rapidity and extent of Alexander’s conquests 
have through all ages challenged admiration and amazement 
the grandeur of genius which he displayed in his schemes o: 
commerce, civilization, and of comprehensive union and unit) 
among nations, has, until lately, been comparatively unhon- 
ored. This long-continued depreciation was of early date 
The ancient rhetoricians — a class of babblers, a school for liei 
and scandal, as Niebuhr justly termed them — chose, among tin 
stock themes for their commonplaces, the character and ex- 
ploits of Alexander. They had their followers in every age 
and, until a very recent period, all who wished to point a mora 
or adorn a tale,” about unreasoning ambition, extravagan 
pride, and the formidable frenzies of free will when leaguec 
with free power, have never failed to blazon forth the so-calle( 
madman of Macedonia as one of the most glaring examples 
Without doubt, many of these writers adopted with implici 
credence, traditional ideas, and supposed, with uninquirinj 
philanthropy, that in blackening Alexander they were doinj 
humanity good service. But also, without doubt, many of hi 
assailants, like those of other great men, have been mainly in 
stigated by "" that strongest of all antipathies, the antipathy o 
a second-rate mind to a first-rate one,”* and by the envy whid 
talent too often bears to genius. 

Arrian, who wrote his history of Alexander when Hadriai 
was emperor of the Roman world, and when the spirit of decla 
rnatiou and dogmatism was at its full height, but who was him 

*De Stael, 
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self, unlike the dreaming iu-<lanis <if tlu- mIuiuIs a statrsnum 
and a soldier of practical a.id proved ahiltty. well tehuked the 

Llevolent aspersions which he hear. c.nUmmdly thrown np.m 

the memory of the great c..n<iuer. .r ot the iytst. i ie trulv saes. 
" Let the man who spetd<s ev.l of . leKam er not mer.-ly hrnn; 
forward those passages of Mexamlei s life whi.h ueie nails 
evil but let him collect and review nil the aeti-nts ..t A leKander. 
and then let him thoroughly consider lu st who and what man 
ner of man he himself is. and wliat has been Ins own . areer : and 
then let him consider who and what manner -d man Alesamler 
was and to what an eminence of lmm;m gratidetir lu- arrived. 
Let’him consider that Alexander wa.s a king, and the vtndis- 
putedlord of the two continents, ami that his name ,s renowm-.l 
throughout the whole earth, imt tin- .-vibspeaker against 
Alexander hear all this in mind, and then h-t him relleet .m Ins 
own insignifKance, the pettiness of his own eirenmstanee-. and 
affairs, and the blunders that he makes about these, paltrv and 
trifling as they are. Let him then ask liimself whether he is a 
fit person to censure and revile siieh a m.m a*. Alexamh-r. I 
believe that there was in his time no nation of men. no eit v. uav, 
no single individual, with whom Alexand. r's name had md In- 
come a familiar word. I therefore hold that sneh a m:ni, who 
was like no ordinary mortal, w.as not liorn into the world witli- 
out some special providence.”* 

And one of the most distin^prished soldiers and writers of 
our own nation, Sir Walter Raleiglt. though he hailed to «'sti 
mate justly the full merits of Alexander, has expressed his Si'iise 
of the grandeur of the part played in the world bv ” the great 
Emathian conqueror” in language that well deserves qmda 
tion; 

“ So much hath the spirit of some mie man exeelletl as it 
hath undertaken and effected the alteratittn of tfte greatest 
states and commonweals, the erection of tnonarclnes, liie con 
quest of kingdoms and empires, guided handfuls of men 
against multitudes of equal bodily stren^h, cuntrivetl victot ie ■ 
beyond all hope and discourse of nxison, converted the feai fid 
passions of his own followers into magnanimity, and the valor 
of his enemies into cowardice; such sjnrits have been siirre.l 
up in sundry ages of the world, and in divers parts llieieuf. i<» 
erect and cast down again, to establish and to destroy, anil lt» 
* Arrian, lib. vii., ad fmeiii. 
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bring all things, persons, and states to the same certain ends, 
which the infinite spirit of the Universal, piercing, moving and 
governing all things, hath ordained. Certainly, the things that 
this king did were marvelous, and would hardly have been un- 
dertaken by any one else; and though his father had deter- 
mined to have invaded the Lesser Asia, it is like enough that he 
would have contented himself with some part thereof, and not 
have discovered the river of Indus, as this man did.'’* 

A higher authority than either Arrian or Raleigh may now 
be referred to by those who wish to know the real merit of 
Alexander as a general, and how far the commonplace asser- 
tions are true that his successes were the mere results of fortu- 
nate rashness and unreasoning pugnacity. Napoleon selected 
Alexander as one of the seven greatest generals whose noble 
deeds history has handed down to us, and from the study of 
whose campaigns the principles of war are to be learned. The 
critique of the greatest conqueror of modern times on the mili- 
tary career of the great conqueror of the Old World is no less 
graphic than true : 

“ Alexander crossed the Dardanelles 334 b.c., with an 
army of about forty thousand men, of which one-eighth was 
cavalry; he forced the passage of the Granicus in opposition 
to an army under Memnon, the Greek, who commanded for 
Darius on the coast of Asia, and he spent the whole of the year 
333 in establishing his power in Asia Minor. He was seconded 
by the Greek colonies, who dwelt on the borders of the Black 
Sea and on the Mediterranean, and in Sardis, Ephesus, Tarsus, 
Miletus, etc. The kings of Persia left their provinces and towns 
to be governed according to their own particular laws. Their 
empire was a union of confederated states, and did not form 
one nation ; this facilitated its conquest. As Alexander only 
wished for the throne of the monarch, he easily effected the 
change by respecting the customs, manners, and laws of the 
people, who experienced no change in their condition. 

In the year 332 he met with Darius at the head of sixty 
thousand men, who had taken up a position near Tarsus, on 
the banks of the Issus, in the province of Cilicia. He defeated 
him, entered Syria, took Damascus, which contained all the 
riches of the Great King, and laid siege to Tyre. This superb 
metropolis of the commerce of the world detained him nine 

* “ The Historic of the World,” by Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight, p. 648. 
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months. He took Gaza after a siege of two months ; crossed 
the Desert in seven days ; entered Pelusium and Memphis, 
and founded Alexandria. In less than two years, after two 
battles and four or five sieges, the coasts of the Black Sea, from 
Phasis to Byzantium, those of the Mediterranean as far as Alex- 
andria, all Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, had submitted to his 
arms. 

In 331 he repassed the Desert, encamped in Tyre, recrossed 
Syria, entered Damascus, passed the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and defeated Darius on the field of Arbela when he was at the 
head of a still stronger army than that which he commanded 
on the Issus, and Babylon opened her gates to him. In 330 he 
overran Susa and took that city, Persepolis, and Pasargada, 
which contained the tomb of Cyrus. In 329 he directed his 
course northward, entered Ecbatana, and extended his con- 
quests to the coasts of the Caspian, punished Bessus, the cow- 
ardly assassin of Darius, penetrated into Scythia, and subdued 
the Scythians. In 328 he forced the passage of the Oxus, re- 
ceived sixteen thousand recruits from Macedonia, and reduced 
the neighboring people to subjection. In 327 he crossed the 
Indus, vanquished Porus in a pitched battle, took him prisoner, 
and treated him as a king. He contemplated passing the 
Ganges, but his army refused. He sailed down the Indus, in 
the year 326, with eight hundred vessels ; having arrived at 
the ocean, he sent Nearchus with a fleet to run along the coasts 
of the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf as far as the mouth of 
the Euphrates. In 325 he took sixty days in crossing from 
Gedrosia, entered Keramania, returned to Pasargada, Per- 
sepolis, and Susa, and married Statira, the daughter of Darius. 
In 324 he marched once more to the north, passed Ecbatana, 
and terminated his career at Babylon.”* 

The enduring importance of Alexander’s conquests is to be 
estimated, not by the duration of his own life and empire, or 
even by the duration of the kingdoms which his generals after 
his death formed out of the fragments of that mighty dominion. 
In every region of the world that he traversed, Alexander planted 
Greek settlements and founded cities, in the populations of 
which the Greek element at once asserted its predominance. 
Among his successors, the Seleucidae and the Ptolemies 
imitated their great captain in blending schemes of civili- 
*See Count Montholon’s “Memoirs of Napoleon.” 
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zation, of commercial intercourse, and of literary and scientific 
research with all their enterprises of military aggrandizement 
and with all their systems of civil administration. Such was 
the ascendency of the Greek genius, so wonderfully compre- 
hensive and assimilating was the cultivation which it intro- 
duced, that, within thirty years after Alexander crossed the 
Hellespont, the Greek language was spoken in every country 
from the shores of the yEgtean to the Indus, and also through- 
out Egypt — not, indeed, wholly to the extirpation of the native 
dialects, ])ut it became the language of every court, of all litera- 
ture, of every judicial and political function, and formed a 
medium of communication among the many myriads of man- 
kind inhabiting these large portions of the Old Worklf 
Throughout Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, the Hellenic char- 
acter that was thus imparted remained in full vigor down to the 
time of the Mohammedan conquests. The infinite value of 
this to humanity in the highest and holiest point of view has 
often been pointed out, and the workings of the linger of Provi- 
dence have been gratefully recognized by those who have ob- 
served how the early growth and pi'Ogrcss of Christianity were 
aided by that diffusion of the Greek language and civilization 
throughout Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, which had been 
caused by the Macedonian conquest of the East. 

In upper Asia, beyond the Euphrates, the direct and material 
influence of Greek ascendency was more short-lived- Yet, 
during the existence of the Hellenic kingdoms in these regions, 
especially of the Greek kingdom of Bactria, the modern Bok- 
hara, very important effects were produced on the intellectual 
tendencies and tastes of the inhabitants of those countries, and 
of the adjacent ones, by the animating contact of the Grecian 
spirit. Much of Irlindoo science and philosophy, much of the 
literature of the later Persian kingdom of the Arsacidae, either 
originated from, or was largely modified by, Grecian influences. 
So, also, the learning and science of the Arabians were in a far 
less degree the result of original invention and genius, than the 
reproduction, in an altered form, of the Greek philosophy and 
the Greek lore acquired by the Saracenic conquerors, together 
with their acquisition of the provinces which Alexander had 
subjugated, nearly a thousand years before the armed disciples 
of Mohammed commenced their career in the East. It is well 
t See Arnold, Hist. Rome, ii., p. 406. 
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known that Western luirope in (he Middle A;,n's <ir<'\v it> 
philosophy, its arts, and its science principaliy from Aialnan 
teachers. And thus we sec how the intellectual intiucnce tif 
ancient Greece, poured on the liastern world hy Alexandci 's 
victories, and then hroug'Iit hack tu hear on Medkeval I' uoipr 
by the spread of the Saracenic jniwers, has exerted ifs actinti 
on the elements of modern civilization hy this povverinl, ihoindt 
indirect, channel, as well as Iiy tiie more ohvions ctTects (»{ the 
remnants of classic civSlization which survived in Italy, tiani, 
Britain, and Spain, after the irruption of the < lennatiic nations.*' 

These considerations invest the .Macedoniatt (rinnijdis in the 
East with never-dyinp; interest, such :is tlte mo'-t slinwv and 
sanguinary succe,sses of mere “ low amhitioji and the pi ide of 
kings,” however they may dazzk' for a momejit. can never le- 
tain with posterity. Whether the (dd i’ersian empire win. h 
Cyrus founded could have survived tnuch longer tlian it did, 
even if Darius had heen victorious at ,\rhela, may safely Iw di*. 
puted. That ancient dominion, like the 'rnrkish at the present 
time, labored under every cause of ilecav and lii .solmirm. Tlie 
satraps, like the modern pashaws, contimmilv it hclied against 
the central power, and Egypt in particular was ;dmost al wav. m 
a state of insurrection against its nominal .sovereign. Tliere 
was no longer any ciTcctive central ccnttrul, ■ ir any internal prin 
ciple of unity fused through tlie huge iims.s of tin* empire, and 
binding it together. Pensia wa.s evidently altoui to fall ; htil, 
had it not been for Alexander's invasion of Asia, she would 
most probably have fallen beiteath siune other t frienitil pow**f, 
as Media and Babylon had formerly fallen before her.self, and 
as, in after times, the Parthian .supnanary gave way to the re 
vived ascendency of Per.sia in the East, under tlie’seeptres of 
the Arsacidae. A revolution that merely sulmtiiulcd one Kttst 
ern power for another would have hcett utterly barren ami tm- 
profitable to mankind. 

Alexander s victory at Arbela not only c)verthr«*w an ( hi 
ental dynasty, but establi.shed European rulers in its stead. It 
broke the monotony of the Eastern work! by the imprcssi,,ii of 
Western energy and superior civilij-atum. even as I-:m.i,,„.r., 
present mission i.s to break up the mental and moral .stagnafi.m 
ot India and Cathay hy pouring upon and through tlwtit the 
impulsive current of Anglo-Saxon commeree ami cominest. 

* Sw lltmilKilUt’., " 
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Arbela, the city which has furnished its name to the decisive 
battle which gave Asia to Alcxaiiclcr, lies more than twenty 
miles from the actual scene of the conflict. The little village, 
then named Gaugamcla, is close to the spot where the armies 
met, but has ceded the honor of naming the battle to its more 
euphonious neighbor. Gaugamcla is situate in one of the 
wide plains that lie between the Tigris and the mountains of 
Kurdistan. A few undulating hillocks diversify the surface of 
this sandy tract; but the ground is generally level, and ad- 
mirably qualifled for the evolutions of cavalry, and also calcu- 
lated to give the larger of two armies the full advantage of 
numerical superiority. The Persian king (who, before he came 
to the throne, had proved his personal valor as a soldier and his 
skill as a general) had wi.sely selected this region for the third 
and decisive encounter between his forces and the invader. The 
previous defeats of his troops, however severe they had been, 
were not looked on as irreparable. The Granicus liad been 
fought by his generals rashly and without mutual concert ; and, 
though Darius himself had commanded and been beaten at 
Issus, that defeat might be attributed to the disadvantageous 
nature of the ground, wliere, cooped up between the moun- 
tains, the river, and the sea, the numbers of the Persians con- 
fused and clogged alike the general’s skill and the soldiers’ 
prowess, and their very strength had l)een made their weak- 
ness. ITcre, on the broad plains of Kurdistan, there was scope 
for Asia’s largest host to array its lines, to wheel, to skirmish, 
to condense or expand its .squadrons, to manoeuvre, and to 
charge at will. Should Alexander and his scanty band dare to 
plunge into that living sea of war, their destruction seemed in- 
evitable. 

Dai'itis felt, however, the critical nature to himself, as well as 
to his adversary, of the coming encounter. He could not hope 
to retrieve the consequences of a third overthrow. The great 
cities of Mesopotamia and Upper Asia, the central provinces 
of the Persian empire, were certain to be at the mercy of the 
victor. Darius knew also the Asiatic character well enough to 
be aware how it yields to the prestige of success and the appar- 
ent career of destiny. He felt that the diadem was now either 
to be firmly replaced! on his own brow, or to be irrevocably trans- 
ferred to the head of his European conqueror. ITe, therefore, 
during the long interval left him after the battle of Issus, while 
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Alexander was subjugatinff Syria and nr.lv 

busied himself in selecting: the best tr-nips which hi. v.i t cni 
pire supplied, and in traiiuni^ Ins varied fcrces to act t.n;r-ther 
with some uniformity of discipline and system. 

The hardy mountaineers of Afghanistan. Ilnkhnra. Khiva, 
and Thibet were then, as at present, far ilifTerent to the gen 
erality of Asiatics in warlike spirit and endnranee. hrnm iftcM- 
districts Darius collected large bodies of admirable infantry ; 
and the countries of the modern Kurds and Turkomans sup 
plied, as they do now, .squadrons of horsemen, hardy, skilful. 
Lid,’ and trained to a life of constant activity and warf.ire. It 
is not uninteresting to notice that the ancestors of our own late 
enemies, the Sikhs, served as allies < d I larius against the M m e 
donians. They arc .spoken of in Arrian as Indians who dwelt 
near Bactria. They were attached to tin- troops of that sat r.ipv, 
and their cavalry was one of the most formidahle forces in the 
whole Persian army. 

Besides these picked troops, eomingents also came in fr<<m 
the numerous other provinces that yet olieyed the tireat King, 
Altogether, the horse are said to have heim foitv thiitf,aml. 
the scythe-bearing chariot.s two Imndred, and the armed ele 
phants fifteen in number. The ammmt of llie infantiy is un 
certain; but the knowledge which both aneieti! and luoileru 
times supply of the usual character t»f ( Vrieiifal armies, and of 
their populations of camp-follower.s, may wammi ns in be- 
lieving that many myriails were prepared lt> fight, or to en- 
cumber those who fought for the last 1 >aritis. 

The position of the Pensian king near Mesopotamia was 
chosen with great military .skill, ft was certain tliat Alex 
ander, on his return from Egypt, must march northward along 
the Syrian coast before he attacked tlie central provinees of the 
Persian empire. A direct eastwarrl march from tlu* Unve-r part 
of Palestine across the great Syrian Desert was then, as ev«*r, 
utterly impracticable. Mareliing eastward from Syria, .Alex 
ander would, on crossing the Euphrates, arrive at tlie vast 
Mesopotamian plains. The wcaltliy capitals of the empire, 
Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis, would then lie to the Nont!! ; 
and if he marched down through Mesopotamia to attack them. 
Darius might reasonably hope to follow the M.’u-edonians with 
his immense force of cavalry, and, without even risking a 
pitched battle, to harass and finally overwhelm litem. We may 
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remember that three centuries afterwards a Roman army un- 
der Crassus was thus actually destroyed by the Oriental arch- 
ers and horsemen in these very plains,* and that the ancestors 
of the Parthians who thus vanquished the Roman legions 
served by thousands under King Darius. If, on the contrary, 
Alexander should defer his march against Bal)ylon, and first 
seek an encounter with the Persian army, the country on each 
side of the Tigris in this latitude was highly advantageous for 
such an army as Darius commanded, and he had close in his 
rear the mountainous districts of Northern Media, where he 
himself had in early life been satrap, where he had acquired 
reputation as a soldier and a general, and where he justly ex- 
pected to find loyalty to his person, and a safe refuge in case 
of defeat, f 

Kis great antagonist came on across the Euphrates against 
him, at the head of an artny which Arrian, copying from the 
journals of Macedonian officers, states to have consisted of 
forty thousand foot and seven thousand horse. In studying 
the campaigns of Alexander, we possess the peculiar advan- 
tage of deriving our information from two of Alexander’s gen- 
erals of division, who bore an important part in all his enter- 
prises. Aristobulus and Ptolemy (who afterward became king 
of Egypt) kept regular journals of the military events which 
they witnessed, and these journals were in the possession of Ar- 
rian when he drew up his history of Alexander’s expedition. 
The high character of Arrian for integrity makes us confident 
that he used them fairly, and his comments on the occasional 
discrepancies between the two Macedonian narratives prove 
that he used them sensibly. He frequently quotes the very 
words of his authorities ; and his history thus acquires a charm 
such as very few ancient or modern military narratives possess. 
The anecdotes and expressions which he records we fairly be- 
lieve to be genuine, and not to be the coinage of a rhetorician, 
like those in Curtius. In fact, in reading Arrian, we read Gen- 

* See Mitford. 

t Mitfqrd^s remarks on the strategy of Darius in his last campaign 
are very just After having been unduly admired as an historian, Mitford 
is now unduly neglected. His partiality and his deficiency in scholar- 
ship have been exposed^ sufficiently to make him no longer a dangerous 
guide as to Greek politics, while the clearness and brilliancy of his 
narrative, and the strong common sense of his remarks (where his 
party prejudices do not interfere), must always make his volumes valu- 
able as well as entertaining. 
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eral Aristobnliis and CcMU-ral Ptok-my nt. tin- iMinpaiKn- 
the Macedonians, and it is like mnlintj < k-iu-ral Jumnn nr t ,rti 
eral Foy on the campaigns of the i-nnu-h. 

The estimate which we find in Arrian nf the strength <4 
Alexander’s army seems reasonable enough, when we take 
into account both the losses which he lia<l snstain.al an.l tlie 
re-enforcements which he had receive.! since in- left Furupe. 
Indeed, to Englishmen, who know witli wliat mere handfuls 
ofmen’our own generals have, at Plassy, at Assay*-, at M«-ean<-e. 
and other Indian battles. ronU-d large hosts of Asiatics, the 
disparity of numbers that we read of in tin- victories won hv 
the Macedonians over the Persians presi-nts nothing incredi- 
ble. The army which Alexander now leil was wlndly com 
posed of veteran troops in the higlu-st possihle state of ri|mp 
ment and discipline, enthusiastically devote*! t«t tln-ii k a.iei, 
and full of confidence in his military genius atnl his vn tori* ms 
destiny. 

The celebrated Macedonian phalanx fiiinn-il tin- ntaitr 
strength of his infantry. 'I'his force ha<l hi-en r.iised ami oi 
ganizedby his father Philip, wlm, on his ae«'i’ssion t** the Mace 
donian throne, needed a numerous ami tpiii'kly formed anny, 
and who, by lengthening the spear »*f the ordinary < in-ek 
phalanx, and increasing the depth of the files, hrottght the t.ac 
tic of armed masses to the higlie.st extent of whieh it was ca - 
pable with such materials as he possessed.* lie forme»l his 
men sixteen deep, and i>lacetl in th«-ir grasp the mrisMi, as the 
Macedonian pike wa.s called, whieh was four and twenty feet 
in length, and when couc,he<l for action, reacheil eighl**i*n feet 
in front of the soldier; .so that, a.s a .space *if ahottt two fe**t was 
allowed between the ranks, the spears <»f the five file.s hehitsd 
him projected in front of each froitt-rank man. The plia- 
langite soldier was fully ec|uipped in the ilefensive armor * tf the 
regular Greek infantry. And tints the phalanx presetited ,i 
ponderous and bristling nias.s, which, as long as its onler was 
kept compact, was sure to hear down all opposition, Tin- tie- 
fects of such an organization are ohvion.s, and were piatv*-*! 
in after years, when the Macedonians wert? opposed to the 
Roman legions. But it is clear that nntler .Alexatnicr the 
phalanx was not the cumbroiw, imwiekiy Itodv which it w;e« at 
Cynoscephalae and Pydna. Ills men were veterami; ami hc 
* See Niebuhr’-s “ Ili.st. of Rome," vol, iii., p. 4(16. 
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could obtain from them an accuracy of movement and steadi- 
ness of evolution such as probably the recruits of his father 
would only have floundered in attempting, and such as cer- 
tainly were impracticable in the phalanx when handled by his 
successors, especially as under them it ceased to be a standing 
force, and became only a militia f Under Alexander the pha- 
lanx consisted of an aggregate of eighteen thousand men, 
who were divided into six brigades of three thousand each. 
These were again subdivided into regiments and companies; 
and the men were carefully trained to wheel, to face about, to 
take more ground, or to close up, as the emergencies of the 
battle required. Alexander also arrayed troops armed in a 
different manner in the intervals of the regiments of his 
phalangites, who could prevent their line from being pierced 
and their companies taken in flank, when the nature of the 
ground prevented a close formation, and who could be with- 
drawn when a favorable opportunity arrived for closing up the 
phalanx or any of its brigades for a charge, or when it was 
necessary to prepare to receive cavalry. 

Besides the phalanx, Alexander had a considerable force of 
infantry who wei'e called shield-bearers: they were not so 
heavily armed as the phalangites, or as was the case with the 
Greek regular infantry in general, but they were equipped for 
close fight as well as for skirmishing, and were far superior to 
the ordinary irregular troops of Greek warfare. They were 
about six thousand strong. Besides these, he had several 
bodies of Greek regular infantry ; and he had archers, slingers, 
and javelin-men, who fought also with broadsword and target, 
and who were principally supplied him by the highlanders of 
Illyria and Thracia. The main strength of his cavalry con- 
sisted in two chosen regiments of cuirassiers, one Macedonian 
and one Thessalian, each of which was about fifteen hundred 
strong. They were provided with long lances and heavy 
swords, and horse as well as man was fully equipped with de- 
fensive armor. Other regiments of regular cavalry were less 
heavily armed, and there were several bodies of light horse- 
men, whom Alexander’s conquests in Egypt and Syria had en- 
abled him to mount superbly. 

A little before the end of August, Alexander crossed the 
Euphrates at Thapsacus, a small corps of Persian cavalry un- 
t See Niebuhr. 
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der Mazseus retiring before him. Alexander was too prudent 
to march down through the Mesopotamian deserts, and con- 
tinued to advance eastward with the intention of passing the 
Tigris, and then, if he was unable to find Darius and bring him 
to action, of marching southward on the left side of that river 
along the skirts of a mountainous district where his men would 
suffer less from heat and thirst, and where provisions would be 
more abundant. 

Darius, finding that his adversary was not to be enticed into 
the march through Mesopotamia against his capital, deter- 
mined to remain on the battle-ground, which he had chosen 
on the left of the Tigris ; where, if his enemy met a defeat or a 
check, the destruction of the invaders would be certain with 
two such rivers as the Euphrates and the Tigris in their rear. 
The Persian king availed himself to the utmost of every ad- 
vantage in his power. He caused a large space of ground to 
be carefully levelled for the operation of his scythe-armed 
chariots; and he deposited his military stores in the strong 
town of Arbela, about twenty miles in his rear. The rhetori- 
cians of after ages have loved to describe Darius Codomanus as 
a second Xerxes in ostentation and imbecility ; but a fair ex- 
amination of his generalship in this his last campaign shows 
that he was worthy of bearing the same name as his great pre- 
decessor, the royal son of Hystaspes. ^ 

On learning that Darius was with a large army on the left 
of the Tigris, Alexander hurried forward and crossed that river 
without opposition. He was at first unable to procure any cer- 
tain intelligence of the precise position of the enemy, and after 
giving his army a short interval of rest, he marched for four 
days down the left bank of the river. A moralist may pause 
upon the fact that Alexander must in this march have passed 
within a few miles of the ruins of Nineveh, the great city of the 
primeval conquerors of the human race. Neither the Mace- 
donian king nor any of his followers knew what those vast 
mounds had once been. They had already sunk into utter de- 
struction ; and it is only within the last few years that the intel- 
lectual energy of one of our own countrymen has rescued Nine- 
veh from its long centuries of oblivion.* 

On the fourth day of Alexander’s southward march, his ad- 

* See Layard’s ** Nineveh,” and see Vaux’s Nineveh and Persep- 
olis ” p. 16. 
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vanced guard reported that a body of the enemy’s cavalry was 
in sight. He instantly formed his army in order for battle, and 
directing them to advance steadily, he rode forward at the head 
of some squadrons of cavalry, and charged the Persian horse, 
whom he found before him. This was a mere reconnoitring 
party, and they broke and fled immediately ; but the Mace- 
donians made some prisoners, and from them Alexander found 
that Darius was posted only a few miles off, and learned the 
strength of the army that he had with him. On receiving this 
news Alexander halted, and gave his men repose for four days, 
so that they should go into action fresh and vigorous. Pie also 
fortified his camp and deposited in it all his military stores, and 
all his sick and disabled soldiers, intending to advance upon 
the enemy with the serviceable part of his army perfectly un- 
encumbered. After this halt, he moved forward, while it was 
yet dark, with the intention of reaching the enemy, and attack- 
ing them at break of day. About half way between the camps 
there were some undulations of the ground, which concealed 
the two armies from each other’s view; but, on Alexander 
arriving at their summit, he saw, by the early light, the Persian 
host arrayed before him, and he probably also observed traces 
of some engineering operation having been carried on along 
part of the ground in front of them. Not knowing that these 
marks had been caused by the Persians having levelled the 
ground for the free use of their war-chariots, Alexander sus- 
pected that hidden pitfalls had been prepared with a view of 
disordering the approach of his cavalry. He summoned a 
council of war forthwith. Some of the officers were for attack- 
ing instantly, at all hazards ; but the more prudent opinion of 
Parmenio prevailed, and it was determined not to advance 
further till the battle-ground had been carefully surveyed. 

Alexander halted his army on the heights, and, taking with - 
him some light-armed infantry and some cavalry, he passed 
part of the day in reconnoitring the enemy, and observing the 
nature of the ground which he had to fight on. Darius wisely 
refrained from moving from his position to attack the Mace- 
donians on the eminences which they occupied, and the two 
armies remained until night without molesting each other. 
On Alexander’s return to his headquarters, he summoned his 
generals and superior officers together, and telling them that 
he knew well that their zeal wanted no exhortation, he be- 
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sought them to do their utmost in encouraging and instructing 
those whom each commanded, to do their best in the next day’s 
battle. They were to remind them that they were now not go- 
ing to fight for a province as they had hitherto fought, but they 
were about to decide by their swords the dominion of all Asia. 
Each officer ought to impress this upon his subalterns, and 
they should urge it on their men. Their natural courage re- 
quired no long words to excite its ardor ; but they should be 
reminded of the paramount importance of steadiness in action. 
The silence in the ranks must be unbroken as long as silence 
was proper ; but when the time came for the charge, the shout 
and the cheer must be full of terror for the foe. The officers 
were to be alert in receiving and communicating orders ; and 
every one was to act as if he felt that the whole result of the 
battle depended on his own single good conduct. 

Having thus briefly instructed his generals, Alexander or- 
dered that the army should sup, and take their rest for the night. 

Darkness had closed over the tents of the Macedonians, 
when Alexander’s veteran general, Parmenio, came to him, 
and proposed that they should make a night attack on the Per- 
sians. The king is said to have answered that he scorned to 
filch a victory, and that Alexander must conquer openly and 
fairly. Arrian justly remarks that AJexander’s resolution was 
as wise as it was spirited. Besides the confusion and uncer- 
tainty which are inseparable from night engagements, the value 
of Alexander’s victory would have been impaired, if gained 
under circumstances which might supply the enemy with any 
excuse for his defeat, and encouraged him to renew the con- 
test. It was necessary for Alexander not only to beat Darius, 
but to gain such a victory as should leave his rival without 
apology and without hope of recovery. 

The Persians, in fact, expected, and were prepared to meet, 
a night attack. Such was the apprehension that Darius enter- 
tained of it, that he formed his troops at evening in order of 
battle, and kept them under arms all night. The effect of this 
was, that the morning found them, jaded and dispirited, while 
it brought their adversaries all fresh and vigorous against 
them. 

The written order of battle which Darius himself caused to 
be drawn up, fell into the hands of the Macedonians after the 
engagement, and Aristobulus copied it into his journal. We 
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thus possess, through Arrian, unusually authentic information 
as to the composition and arrangement of the Persian army. 
On the extreme left were the Bactrian, Daan, and Arachosian 
cavalry. Next to these Darius placed the troops from Persia 
proper, both horse and foot. Then came the Susians, and next 
to these the Cadusians. These forces made up the left wing. 
Darius' own station was in the centre. This was composed of 
the Indians, the Carians, the Mardian archers, and the divi- 
sion of Persians who were distinguished by the golden apples 
that formed the knobs of their spears. Here also were sta- 
tioned the body-guard of the Persian nobility. Besides these, 
there were, in the centre, formed in deep order, the Uxian and 
Babylonian troops, and the soldiers from the Red Sea. The 
brigade of Greek mercenaries whom Darius had in his service, 
and who alone were considered fit to stand the charge of the 
Macedonian phalanx, was drawn up on either side of the royal 
chariot. The right wing was composed of the Coelosyrians 
and Mesopotamians, the Medes, the Partisans, the Sacians, the 
Tapurians, Hyrcanians, Albanians, and Sacesinse. In advance 
of the line on the left wing were placed the Scythian cavalry, 
with a thousand of the Bactrian horse, and a hundred scythe- 
armed chariots. The elephants and fifty scythe-armed chariots 
were ranged in front of the centre; and fifty more chariots, 
with the Armenian and Cappadocian cavalry, were drawn up in 
advance of the right wing. 

Thus arrayed, the great host of King Darius passed the 
night, that to many thousands of them was the last of their 
existence. The morning of the first of October,* two thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty-two years ago, dawned slowly to 
their wearied watching, and they could hear the note of the 
Macedonian trumpet sounding to arms, and could see King 
Alexander's forces descend from their tents on the heights, 
and form in order of battle on the plain. 

There was deep need of skill, as well as of valor, on Alex- 
ander's side; and few battle-fields have witnessed more con- 
summate generalship than was now displayed by the Mace- 
donian king. There were no natural barriers by which he could 
protect his flanks ; and not only was he certain to be over- 

* See Clinton^s Fasti Helknid.” The battle was fought eleven days 
after an eclipse of the moon, which gives the means of fixing the pre- 
cise date. 
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lapped on either wing by the vast lines of the Persian army, 
but there was imminent risk of their circling round him, and 
charging him in the rear, while he advanced against their cen- 
tre, He formed, therefore, a second or reserve line, which was 
to wheel round, if required, or to detach troops to either flank, 
as the enemy’s movements might necessitate; and thus, with 
their whole army ready at any moment to be thro’v^n into one 
vast hollow square, the Macedonians advanced in two lines 
against the enemy, Alexander himself leading on the right 
wing, and the renowned phalanx forming the centre, while 
Parmenio commanded on the left. 

Such was the general nature of the disposition which Alex- 
ander made of his army. But we have in Arrian the details of 
the position of each brigade and regiment ; and as we know 
that these details were taken from the journals of Macedonian 
generals, it is interesting to examine them, and to read the 
names and stations of King Alexander’s generals and colonels 
in this, the greatest of his battles. 

The eight regiments of the royal horse-guards formed the 
right of Alexander’s line. Their colonels were Cleitus (whose 
regiment was on the extreme right, the post of peculiar dari- 
ger), Glaucias, Ariston, Sopolis, Heracleides, Demetrias, Mel- 
eager, and Hegelochus. Philotas was general of the whole 
division. Then came the shield-bearing infantry: Nicanor 
was their general. Then came the phalanx in six brigades. 
Coenus’ brigade was on the right, and nearest to the shield- 
bearers; next to this stood the brigade of Perdiccas, then 
Meleager’s, then Polysperchon’s ; and then the brigade of 
Amynias, but which was now commanded by Simmias, as 
Amynias had been sent to Macedonia to levy recruits. Then 
came the infantry of the left wing, under the command of 
Craterus. Next to Craterus’ infantry were placed the cavalry 
regiments of the allies, with Eriguius for their general. The 
Thessalian cavalry, commanded by Philippas, were next, and 
held the extreme left of the whole army. The whole left wing 
was intrusted to the command of Parmenio, who had round his 
person the Pharsalian regiment of cavalry, which was the 
strongest and best of all the Thessalian horse regiments. 

The centre of the second line was occupied by a body of 
phalangite infantry, formed of companies which were drafted 
for this purpose from each of the brigades of their phalanx, 
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The officers in command of this corps were ordered to be ready 
to face about, if the enemy should succeed in gaining the rear 
of the army. On tlie right of this reserve of infantry, in the 
second line, and behind the royal horse-guards, Alexander 
placed half the Agrian light-armed infantry under Attains, and 
with them Brison’s body of Macedonian archers and Cleander’s 
regiment of foot. He also placed in this part of his army 
Menidas’ squadron of calvary, and Aretes"' and Ariston’s light 
horse. Menidas was ordered to watch if the enemy's cavalry 
tried to turn tlieir flank, and, if they did so, to charge them be- 
fore they wheeled completely round, and so take them in flank 
themselves. A similar force was arranged on the left of the 
second line for the same purpose. The Thracian infantry of 
Sitalces were placed there, and Coeranus’ regiment of the 
cavalry of tlic (jreek allies, and Agathon's troops of the Odry- 
sian irregtilar liorse. The extreme left of the second line in 
this quarter was heUl by Andromachus' cavalry. A division of 
Thracian infantry was left in guard of the camp. In advance 
of tlie right wing and centre was scattered a number of light- 
armed troops, of javelin-men and bow-men, with the intention 
of warding off the charge of the armed chariots.* 

Conspicuous by the brilliancy of his armor, and by the 
chosen band of officers who were round his person, Alexander 
took his own station, as his custom was, in the right wing, at 
the head of his cavalry ; and when all the arrangements for the 
battle were complete, and his generals were fully instructed 
how to act in each probable emergency, he began to lead his 
men toward the enemy. 

It was ever his custom to expose his life freely in battle, and 
to emulate the personal prowess of his great ancestor, Achilles. 
Perhaps, in the bold enterprise of conquering Persia, it was 
politic for Alexander to raise his army's daring to the utmost 
by the example of his own heroic valor ; and, in his subsequent 
campaigns, the love of the excitement, of '' the raptures of the 
strife,” may have made him, like Murat, continue from choice 
a custom which he commenced from duty. But he never suf- 
fered the ardor of the soldier to make him lose the coolness of 

* Kleber^s arrangement of his troops at the battle of ETeliopolis, where, 
with ten thousand Europeans, he had to encounter eighty thousand 
Asiatics in an open plain, is worth comparing with Alexander’s tactics 
at Arbela. See Thiersf Histoire du Consulat,’" &c., vol. ii., hvre v.. 
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the general, and at Arbela, in particular, he showed that he 
could act up to his favorite Homeric maxim of being 

’AfL<j> 6 T€pov^ fiacriXeijs r aya^os Kparepo^ t ai)(fLrp-iQ^. 

Great reliance had been placed by the Persian king on the 
effects of the scythe-bearing chariots. It was designed to 
launch these against the Macedonian phalanx, and to follow 
them up by a heavy charge of cavalry, which, it was hoped, 
would find the ranks of the spearmen disordered by the rush 
of the chariots, and easily destroy this most formidable part of 
Alexander’s force. In front, therefore, of the Persian centre, 
where Darius took his station, and which it was supposed that 
the phalanx would attack, the ground had been carefully lev- 
elled and smoothed, so as to allow the chariots to charge over 
it with their full sweep and speed. As the Macedonian army 
approached the Persian, Alexander found that the front of his 
whole line barely equalled the front of the Persian centre, so 
that he was outflanked on his right by the entire left wing of 
the enemy, and by their entire right wing on his left. His tac- 
tics were to assail some one point of the hostile army, and gain 
a decisive advantage, while he refused, as far as possible, the 
encounter along the rest of the line. He therefore inclined his 
order of march to the right, so as to enable his right wing and 
centre to come into collision with the enemy on as favorable 
terms as possible, although the manoeuvre might in some re- 
spect compromise his left. 

The effect of this oblique movement was to bring the 
phalanx and his own wing nearly beyond the limits of the 
ground which the Persians had prepared for the operations of 
the chariots ; and Darius, fearing to lose the benefit of this arm 
against the most important parts of the Macedonian force, 
ordered the Sc5^hian and Bactrian cavalry, who were drawn up 
in advance on his extreme left, to charge round upon Alex- 
ander’s right wing, and check its further lateral progress. 
Against these assailants Alexander sent from his second line 
Menidas’ cavalry. As these proved too few to make head 
against the enemy, he ordered Ariston also from the second 
line with his right horse, and Oleander with his foot, in sup- 
port of Menidas. The Bactrians and Scythians now began to 
give way; but Darius reinforced them by the mass of Bac- 
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trian cavalry from his main line, and an obstinate cavalry fight 
now took place. The Bactrians and Scythians were numerous, 
and were better armed than the horsemen under Menidas and 
Ariston ; and the loss at first was heaviest on the Macedonian 
side. But still the European cavalry stood the charge of the 
Asiatics, and at last, by their superior discipline, and by acting 
in squadrons that supported each other,* instead of fighting 
in a confused mass like the barbarians, the Macedonians broke 
their adversaries, and drove them off the field. 

Darius now directed the scythe-armed chariots to be driven 
against Alexander's horse-guards and the phalanx, and these 
formidable vehicles were accordingly sent rattling across the 
plain, against the Macedonian line. When we remember the 
alarm which the war-chariots of the Britons created among 
Caesar's legions, we shall not be prone to deride this arm of 
ancient warfare as always useless. The object of the chariots 
was to create unsteadiness in the ranks against which they were 
driven, and squadrons of cavah*y followed close upon them to 
profit by such disorder. But the Asiatic chariots were rendered 
ineffective at Arbela by the light-armed troops, whom Alexan- 
der had specially appointed for the service, and who, wounding 
the horses and drivers with their missile weapons, and run- 
ning alongside so as to cut the traces or seize the reins, marred 
the intended charge; and the few chariots that reached the 
phalanx passed harmlessly through the intervals which the 
spearmen opened for them, and were easily captured in the rear. 

A mass of the Asiatic cavalry was now, for the second time, 
collected against Alexander's extreme right, and moved round 

’AAAck Kol &s tAj irpocr^oKiis a,vru>v i^^xovro ol MaKed6y^s, Ka\ Kar* tXa irpocr- 
wlTTropres iK r^s rd^ecos. — Arrian, lib. iii., 0. 13. 

The best explanation of this may.be found in Napoleon’s account of 
the cavalry fights between the French and the Mamelukes. “ Two 
Mamelukes were able to make head against three Frenchmen, because 
they were better armed, better mounted, and better trained; they had 
two pair of pistols, a blunderbuss, a carabine, a helmet with a visor, 
and a coat of mail ; they had several horses, and several attendants on 
foot. One hundred cuirassiers, however, were not afraid of one hun- 
dred Mamelukes; three hundred could beat an equal number, and one 
thousand could easily put to the rout fifteen hundred, so great is the in- 
fluence of tactics, order, and evolutions ! Leclerc and Lasalle presented 
their men to the Mamelukes in several lines. When the Arabs were 
on the point of overwhelming the first, the second came to its assistance 
on the right and left; the Mamelukes then halted and wheeled, in order 
to turn the wings of this new line ; this moment was always seized upon 
to charge them, and they were uniformly broken.” — Montholon's 
'‘History of Captivity of Napoleon,” vol. iv., p. 70. 
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it, with the view of gaining the flank of his army. At the critical 
moment, when their own flanks were exposed by this evolution. 
Aretes dashed on the Persian squadrons with his horsemen 
from Alexander’s second line. While Alexander thus met and 
baffled all the flanking attacks of the enemy with troops 
brought up from his second line, he kept his own horse-guards 
and the rest of the front line of his wing fresh, and ready to take 
advantage of the first opportunity for striking a decisive blow. 
This soon came. A large body of horse, who were posted on 
the Persian left wing nearest to the centre, quitted their station, 
and rode off to help their comrades in the cavalry fight, that 
still was going on at the extreme right of Alexander’s wing 
against the detachments from his second line. This made a 
huge gap in the Persian array, and into this space Alexander 
instantly charged with his guard and all the cavalry of his 
wdng; and then pressing toward his left, he soon began to 
make havoc in the left flank of the Persian centre. The shield- 
bearing infantry now charged also among the reeling masses 
of the Asiatics ; and five of the brigades of the phalanx, with 
the irresistible might of their sarissas, bore down the Greek 
mercenaries of Darius, and dug their way through the Per- 
sian centre. In the early part of the battle Darius had showed 
skill and energy ; and he now, for some time, encouraged his 
men, by voice and example, to keep firm. But the lances of 
Alexander’s cavalry and the pikes of the phalanx now pressed 
nearer and nearer to him. His charioteer was struck down 
by a javelin at his side ; and at last Darius’ nerve failed him, 
and, descending from his chariot, he mounted on a fleet horse 
and galloped from the plain, regardless of the state of the battle 
in other parts of the field, where matters were going on much 
more favorably for his cause, and where his presence might 
have done much toward gaining a victory. 

Alexander’s operations with his right and centre had exposed 
his left to an immensely preponderating force of the enemy. 
Parmenio kept out of action as long as possible ; but Mazseus, 
who commanded the Persian right wing, advanced against him, 
completely outflanked him, and pressed him severely with re- 
iterated charges by superior numbers. Seeing the (fistress of 
Parmenio’s wing, Simmias, who commanded the sixth brigade 
of the phalanx, which was next to the left wing, did not advance 
with the other brigades in the great charge upon the Persian 
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centre, but kept back to cover Parmenio’s troops on their right 
flank, as otherwise they would have been completely sur- 
rounded and cut off from the rest of the Macedonian army. 
By so doing, Simmias had unavoidably opened a gap in the 
Macedonian left centre; and a large column of Indian and 
Persian horse, from the Persian right centre, had galloped for- 
ward through this interval, and right throug'h the troops of 
the Macedonian second line. Instead of then wheeling round 
upon Parmenio, or upon the rear of Alexander's conquering 
wing, the Indian and Persian cavalry rode straight on to the 
Macedonian camp, overpowered the Thracians who were left 
in charge of it, and began to plunder. This was stopped by the 
phalangite troops of the second line, who, after the enemy's 
horsemen had rushed by them, faced about, counter-marched 
upon the camp, killed many of the Indians and Persians in the 
act of plundering, and forced the rest to ride off again. Just 
at this crisis, Alexander had been recalled from his pursuit of 
Darius by tidings of the distress of Parmenio and of his inabil- 
ity to bear up any longer against the hot attacks of Mazseus. 
Taking his horse-guards with him, Alexander rode toward the 
part of the field where his left wing was fighting ; but on his 
way thither he encountered the Persian and Indian cavalry, on 
their return from his camp. 

These men now saw that their only chance of safety was to 
cut their way through, and in one huge column they charged 
desperately upon the Macedonian regiments. There was here 
a close hand-to-hand fight, which lasted some time, and sixty 
of the royal horse-guards fell, and three generals, who fought 
close to Alexander's side, were wounded. At length the Mace- 
donian discipline and valor again prevailed, and a large num- 
ber of the Persian and Indian horsemen were cut down, some 
few only succeeding in breaking through and riding away. Re- 
lieved of these obstinate enemies, Alexander again formed his 
regiments of horse-guards, and led them toward Parmenio; 
but by this time that general also was victorious. Probably 
the news of Darius' flight had reached Mazaeus, and had 
damped |he ardor of the Persian right wing, while the tidings 
of their comrades’ success must have proportionally encour- 
aged the Macedonian forces under Parmenio. His Thessalian 
cavalry particularly distinguished themselves by their gallantry 
and persevering good conduct; and by the time that Alex- 
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ander had ridden up to Parmenio, the whole Persian army was 
in full flight from the field. 

It was of the deepest importance to Alexander to secure 
the person of Darius, and he now urged on the pursuit. The 
River Lycus was between the field of battle and the city of 
Arbela, whither the fugitives directed their course, and the 
passage of this river was even more destructive to the Persians: 
than the swords and spears of the Macedonians had been in the 
engagement.* The narrow bridge was soon choked up by the 
flying thousands who rushed toward it, and vast numbers of 
the Persians threw themselves, or were hurried by others, into 
the rapid stream, and perished in its waters. Darius had 
crossed it, and had ridden on through Arbela without halt- 
ing. Alexander reached the city on the next day, and made 
himself master of all Darius’ treasure and stores ; but the Per- 
sian king, unfortunately for himself, had fled too fast for his 
conqueror, but had only escaped to perish by the treachery of 
his Bactrian satrap, Bessus. 

A few days after the battle Alexander entered Babylon, the 
oldest seat of earthly empire ” then in existence, as its acknowl- 
edged lord and master. There were yet some campaigns of 
his brief and bright career to be accomplished. Central Asia 
was yet to witness the march of his phalanx. He was yet to 
effect that conquest of Afghanistan in which England since 
has failed. His generalship, as well as his valor, was yet to be 
signalized on the banks of the Hydaspes and the field of 
Chillianwallah ; and he was yet to precede the Queen of Eng- 
land in annexing the Punjaub to the dominions of a European 
sovereign. But the crisis of his career was reached ; the great 
object of his mission was accomplished ; and the ancient Per- 
sian empire, which once menaced all the nations of the earth 
with subjection, was irreparably crushed when Alexander had 
won his crowning victory at Arbela. 

* I purposely omit any statement of the loss in the battle. There is 
a palpable error of the transcribers in the numbers which we find in our 
present manuscripts of Arrian, and Curtius is of no authority. 
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Synopsis of Events Between the Battle of Arbela and 
THE Battle of the Metaurus. 

B.c. 330. The Lacedaemonians endeavor to create a rising 
in Greece against the Macedonian power; they are defeated 
by Antipater, Alexander's viceroy ; and their king, Agis, falls 
in the battle. 

330 to 327. Alexander’s campaigns in Upper Asia. 

327, 326. Alexander marches through Afghanistan to the 
Punjaub. He defeats Porus. His troops refuse to march 
toward the Ganges and he commences the descent of the Indus. 
On his march he attacks and subdues several Indian tribes — 
among others, the Malli, in the storming of whose capital 
(Moortan) he is severely wounded. Pie directs his admiral, 
Nearchus, to sail round from the Indus to the Persian Gulf, 
and leads the army back across Scinde and Beloochistan. 

324. Alexander returns to Babylon. ‘‘ In the tenth year 
after he had crossed the Plellespont, Alexander, having won his 
vast dominion, entered Babylon ; and re^sting from his career 
in that oldest seat of earthly empire, he steadily surveyed the 
mass of various nations which owned his sovereignty, and re- 
solved in his mind the great work of breathing into this huge 
but inert body the living spirit of Greek civilization. In the 
bloom of youthful manhood, at the age of thirty-two, he paused 
from the fiery speed of his earlier course, and for the first time 
gave the nations an opportunity of offering their homage be- 
fore his throne. They came from all the extremities of the, 
earth to propitiate his anger, to celebrate his greatness, or to 
solicit his protection. * * * History may allow us to think 
that Alexander and a Roman ambassador did meet at Baby- 
lon ; that the greatest man of the ancient world saw and spoke 
with a citizen of that great nation which was destined to suc- 
ceed him in his appointed work, and to found a widef and still 
more enduring empire. They met, too, in Babylon, almost be- 
neath the shadow of the Temple of Bel, perhaps the earliest 
monument ever raised by human pride and power in a city, 
stricken, as it were, by the word of God’s heaviest judgment, as 
the symbol of greatness apart from and opposed to goodness/’ 
— (Arnold.) 

323. Alexander dies at Babylon. On his death being known 
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at Greece, the Athenians, and others of the southern states, 
take up arms to shake off the domination of Macedon. They 
are at first successful ; but the return of some of Alexander’s 
veterans from Asia enables Antipater to prevail over them. 

317 to 289. Agathocles is tyrant of Syracuse, and carries on 
repeated wars with the Carthaginians, in the course of which 
(31 1) he invades Africa, and reduces the Carthaginians to great 
distress. 

306. After a long series of wars with each other, and after all 
the heirs of Alexander had been murdered, his principal sur- 
viving generals assume the title of king, each over the provinces 
which he has occupied. The four chief among them were An- 
tigonus, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Seleucus. Antipater was 
now dead, but his son Cassander succeeded to his power in 
Macedonia and Greece. 

301. Seleucus and Lysimachus defeat Antigonus at Ipsus. 
Antigonus is killed in the battle. 



:^o. Seleucus, the last of Alexander’s captains, is assas- 
sinated. Of all of Alexander’s successors, Seleucus had formed 
the most powerful empire. He had acquired all the provinces 
between Phrygia and the Indus. He extended his dominion 
in India beyond the limits reached by Alexander. Seleucus 
bad some sparks of his great master’s genius in promoting 
civflization and commerce, as well as in gaining victories. 

his successors, the Seleucidae, this vast empire rapidly 
cfimiiushed: Bactria became independent, and a separate 
djmtstj of Greek kings ruled there in the year 125, when it was 
;fpetthrown by the Scythian tribe. Parthia threw off its al- 
to the Seleucicke in 250 b.c., and the powerful Par- 
kmgdom, which afterwards proved so formidable a foe to 
^^ 0^9 absorbed nearly all the provinces west of the Euphrates 
had obeyed the first Seleucus. Before the battle of Ipsus, 
pidiridates, a Persian prince of the blood-royal of the Achae- 
Jil^nidae, ted escaped to Pontus and founded there the kingdom 


the kmgdom oi Seleucus, wbich, when limited to 
pSfce, ai]4 long survived, the 

i^at kingdom by a of Alexander was 

. ‘The ffirone of Macedonia was 
obstinately contem^ for by Cassander, Polysper- 
macfaus, Pyrrhus, Antigonus, and others, but at last 
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was secured by the dynasty of Antigonus Gonatas. The old 
republics of Southern Greece suffered severely during these 
tumults, and the only Greek states tliat showed any strength 
and spirit were the cities of the Achaean league, the ^tolians, 
and the islanders of Rhodes. 

290. Rome had now thoroughly subdued the Samnites and 
the Etruscans, and had gained numerous victories over the 
Cisalpine Gauls. Wishing to confirm her dominion in Lower 
Italy, she became entangled in a war with Pyrrhus, fourth king 
of Epirus, who was called over by the Tarentincs to aid them. 
Pyrrhus was at first victorious, but in the year 275 was defeated 
by the Roman legions in a pitched battle. He returned to 
Greece, remarking of Sicily, OXav aTroXaVo/xcr Kap^T^Wtots kqX ’Pw 
jotatots TraWcTTpav, Rome becomcs mistress of all Italy from the 
Rubicon to the Straits of Messina.’'^ 

, 264. The first Punic war begins. Its primary cause was the 
desire of both the Romans and the Carthaginians to possess 
themselves of Sicily. The Romans form a fleet, and success- 
fully compete with the marine of Carthage.’*' During the latter 
half of the war the militaiT genius of Hamilcar Barca sustains 
the Carthaginian cause in Sicily. At the end of twenty-four 
years the Carthaginians sue for peace, though their aggre- 
gate loss in ships and men had been less than that sustained by 
the Romans since the beginning of the war. Sicily becomes a 
Roman province. ‘ 

240 to 218. The Carthaginian mercenaries who had been 
brought back from Sicily to Africa mutiny against Carthage, 
and nearly succeed in destroying her. After a sanguinary and 
desperate struggle, Plamilcar Barca crushes them. During 
this season of weakness to Carthage, Rome takes from her the 
island of Sardinia. Hamilcar Barca forms the project of ob- 
taining compensation by conquests in Spain, and thus enabling 
Carthage to renew the struggle with Rome. Pie takes Han- 
nibal (then a child) to Spain with him. He, and, after his 
death, his brother win great part of Southern Spain to the 

There is at this present moment in the Great Exhibition at Hyde 
Park a model of a piratical galley of Labuan, part of the mast of which 
can be let down on the enemy; and form a bridge for boarders. It is 
worth while to compare this with the account of Polybius of the board- 
ir^bridges which the Roman admiral, Duillius, affixed to the masts of 
his^alleys, and by means of which he won his great victory over the 
Carthaginian fleet 
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Carthaginian interest Hannibal obtains the command of the 
Carthaginian armies in Spain 221 b.c., being then twenty-six 
years old. He attacks Sanguntum, a city on the Ebro, in alli- 
ance with Rome, which is the immediate pretext for the second 
Punic war. 

During this interval Rome had to sustain a storm from the 
North. The Cisalpine Gauls, in 226, formed an alliance with 
one of the fiercest tribes of their brethren north of the Alps, 
and began a furious war against the Romans, which lasted six 
years. The Romans gave them several severe defeats, and 
took from them part of their territories near the Po. It was on 
this occasion that the Roman colonies of Cremona and Placentia 
were founded, the latter of which did such essential service to 
•Rome in the second Punic war by the resistance which it made 
to the army of Hasdrubal. A muster-roll was made in this war 
of the effective military force of the Romans themselves, and of 
those Italian states that were subject to them. The return 
showed a force of seven hundred thousand foot and seventy 
thousand horse. Polybius, who mentions this muster, remarks, 
*AwLl3as eXarrov? hujfxvpCmv, iTrijSaXev ctg t^v TroXtay. 

218. Hannibal crosses the Alps and invades Italy. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE BATTLE OF THE METAURUS, B.C. 20;. 

Quid debeas, O Roma, Neronibus, 

Testis Metaurum flumen, et Hasdnibal 
Devictus, et pulcher fugatis 
Ille dies Latio tcnebris. 

primUwS alma risit adorea; 

Dirus per iirbes Afer ut Italas, 

Ceu flamma per taedas vel Eurus 
Per Siculas equitavit undas.’^ 

— ^Horatius, iv. Od. 4. 

^*The consul Nero, who made the unequalled march which deceived 
Hannibal and deceived Hasdrubal, thereby accomplishing an achieve- 
ment almost unrivaled in military annals. The first intelligence of his 
return, to Hannibal, was the sight of Plasdrubal’s head thrown into his 
camp. When Hannibal saw this, he exclaimed, with a sigh, that ‘ Rome 
would now be the mistress of the world,’ To this victory of Nero’s it 
might be owing that his imperial namesake reigned at all. But the in- 
famy of the one has eclipsed the glory of the other. When the name of 
Nero is heard, who thinks of the consul? But such are human things.”— 
Byron*. 

A bout midway between Rimini and Ancona a little river 
falls into the Adriatic, after traversing one of those dis- 
tricts of Italy in which a vain attempt has lately been 
made to revive, after' long centuries of servitude and shame, the 
spirit of Italian nationality and the energy of free institutions. 
That stream is still called the Metauro, and wakens by its name 
the recollections of the resolute daring of ancient Rome, and of 
the slaughter that stained its current two thousand and sixty- 
three years ago, when the combined consular armies of Livius 
and Nero encountered and crushed near its banks the varied 
hosts which Hannibal’s brother was leading from the Pyrenees, 
the Rhone, the Alps, and the Po, to aid the great Carthaginian in 
his stern struggle to annihilate the growing might of the Roman 
republic, and make the Punic power supreme over all the na- 
tions of the world. 
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The Roman historian, who termed that struggle the most 
memorable of all wars that ever were carried on,* wrote in no 
spirit of exaggeration ; for it is not in ancient, but in modern 
history, that parallels for its incidents and its heroes are to be 
found. The similitude between the contest which Rome main- 
tained against Hannibal, and that which England was for many 
years engaged in against Napoleon, has not passed unobserved 
by recent historians. Twice,” says Arnold, f has there been 
witnessed the struggle of the highest individual genius against 
the resources and institutions of a great nation, and in both 
cases the nation has been victorious. For seventeen years 
Hannibal strove against Rome; for sixteen years Napoleon 
Bonaparte strove against England : the efforts of the first ended 
in Zama ; those of the second in Waterloo.” One point, how- 
ever, of the similitude between the two wars has scarcely been 
adequately dwelt on; that is, the remarkable parallel between 
the Roman general who finally defeated the great Carthaginian, 
and the English general who gave the last deadly overthrow 
to the French emperor. Scipio and Wellington both held for 
many years commands of high importance, but distant from 
the main theatres of warfare. The same country was the scene 
of the principal military career of each. It was in Spain that 
Sdpio, like Wellington, successively encountered and over- 
threw nearly all the subordinate generals of the enemy before 
being opposed to the chief champion and conqueror himself. 
Both Scipio and Wellington restored their countrymen’s confi- 
dence in arms when shaken by a series of reverses, and each of 
them closed a long and perilous war by a complete and over- 
whelming defeat of the chosen leader and the chosen veterans 
of the foe. 

Nor is the parallel between them limited to their military 
characters and exploits. Scipio, like Wellington, became an 
important leader of the aristocratic party among his country- 
men, and was exposed to the unmeasured invectives of the 
violent section of his political antagonists. When, early in the 
last reign, an infuriated mob assaulted the Duke of Wellington 
in the streets of the English capital on the anniversary of Water- 
loo, England was even more disgraced by that outrage than 
Rome was by the factious accusations which demagogues 

* Livy, Hb. xxi., sec. i, 

t VoL iiL, p. 62. See also Alison, passim. 
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brought against Scipio, but which he proudly repelled on the 
day of trial by reminding the assembled people that it was the 
anniversary of the battle of Zama. Happily, a wiser and a 
better spirit has now for years pervaded all classes of our com- 
munity, and we shall be spared the ignominy of having worked 
out to the end the parallel of national ingratitude. Scipio died 
a voluntary exile from the malevolent turbulence of Rome. 
Englishmen of all ranks and politics have now long united in 
affectionate admiration of our modern Scipio ; and even those 
who have most widely differed from the duke on legislative or 
administrative questions, forget what they deem the political 
errors of that time-honored head, while they gratefully call to 
mind the laurels that have wreathed it. 

Scipio at Zama trampled in the dust the power of Carthage, 
but that power had been already irreparably shattered in an- 
other field, where neither Scipio nor Hannibal commanded. 
When the Metaurus witnessed the defeat and death of Hasdru- 
bal, it witnessed the ruin of the scheme by which alone Carthage 
could hope to organize decisive success — the scheme of en- 
veloping Rome at once from the north and the south of Italy 
by two chosen armies, led by two sons of Hamilcar.* That 
battle was the determining crisis of the contest, not merely be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, but between the two great families 
of the world, which then made Italy the arena of their oft- 
renewed contest for pre-eminence. 

The French historian, Michelet, whose “ Histoire Romaine ” 
would have been invaluable if the general industry and accuracy 
of the writer had in any degree equalled his originality and 
brilliancy, eloquently remarks, “ It is not without reason that so 
universal and vivid a remembrance of the Punic wars has dwelt 
in the memories of men. They formed no mere struggle to 
determine the lot of two cities or two empires ; but it was a strife, 
on the event of which depended the fate of two races of man- 
kind, whether the dominion of the world should belong to the 
Indo-Germanic or to the Semitic family of nations. jSear in 
mind that the first of these comprises, besides the Indians and 
the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, and the Germans. In 
the other are ranked the Jews and the Arabs, the Phoenicians 
and thq Carthaginians. On the one side is the genius of hero- 
ism, of art, and legislation ; on the other is the spirit of industry, 
* See Arnold, vol. iii., 387. 
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of commerce, of navigation. The two opposite races have 
everywhere come into contact, everywhere into hostility. In 
the primitive history of Persia and Chaldea, the heroes are per- 
petually engaged in combat with their industrious and perfidi- 
ous neighbors. The struggle is renewed between the Phoeni- 
cians and the Greeks on every coast of the Mediterranean. The 
Greek supplants the Phoenician in all his factories, all his col- 
onies in the East : soon will the Roman come, and do likewise 
in the West. Alexander did far more against Tyre than Sal- 
manasar or Nabuchodonosor had done. Not content with 
crashing her, he took care that she never should revive ; for he 
founded Alexandria as her substitute, and changed forever the 
track of the commerce of the world. There remained Carthage 
— ^the great Carthage, and her mighty empire — mighty in a far 
different degree than Phoenicia’s had been. Rome annihilated 
it. Then occurred that which has no parallel in history — an 
entire civilization perished at one blow— banished, like a falling 
star. The Periplus ” of Hanno, a few coins, a score of lines 
in Plautus, and, lo, all that remains of the Carthaginian world ! 

Many generations must needs pass away before the strug- 
gle between the two races could be renewed ; and the Arabs, 
that formidable rear-guard of the Semitic world, dashed forth 
from their deserts. The conflict between the two races then 
became the conflict of two religions. Fortunate was it that 
those daring Saracenic cavaliers encountered in the East the 
impregnable walls of Constantinople, in the West the chival- 
rous valor of Charles Martel, and the sword of the Cid. The 
crusades were the natural reprisals for the Arab invasions, and 
form the last epoch of that great struggle between the two prin- 
cipal families of the human race.” 

It is difficult, amid the glimmering light supplied by the allu- 
sions of the classical writers, to gain a full idea of the character 
and institutions of Rome’s great rival. But we can perceive 
how inferior Carthage was to her competitor in military re- 
sources, and how far less fitted than Rome she was to become 
the founder of centralized and centralizing dominion, that 
should endure for centuries, and fuse into imperial unity the 
narrow nationalities of the ancient races, that dwelt around and 
near the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Carthage was originally neither the most ancient nor the 
^ost powerful of the numerous colonies which the Phoenicians 
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planted on the coast of Northern Africa. But her advan- 
tageous position, tlie excellence of her constitution (of which, 
though ill-informed as to its details, we know that it com- 
manded the admiration of Aristotle), and the commercial and 
political energy of her citizens, gave lier the ascendency over 
Hippo, Utica, Lei)tis, and her other sister Ilnenician cities in 
those regions ; and she finally reduced tliem to a condition of 
dependency, similar to that whicli the subject allies of Atliens 
occu|)icd relatively to that once imperial city. When Tyre and 
vSidon, and the other cities of LMuenicia itself sank from inde- 
pendent repul)lics into mere, vassal states of the great Asiatic 
monarchies, and obeyed by turns a Babylonian, a Persian, and 
a Macedonian master, their ])ower and their traiTic rajiidly de- 
clined, and Carthage succeeded to the important maritime and 
commercial cliaractcr which they had previously maintained. 
The Carthaginians did not seek to conqiete with the Creeks on 
the northeastern shores of the Meditei'ranean, or in the three 
inland seas which are connected with it; but they maintained 
an active intercourse with the Phcenicians, and through them 
with Lower and Central Asia ; and they, and they alone, after 
the decline and fall of Tyre, navigated the waters of the Atlan- 
tic. They had the monopoly of all the commerce of the world 
that was carried on beyond the Straits of Ciliraltar. We have 
yet extant (in a Greek translation) the narrative of the voyage 
of ITanno, one of their admirals, along the western coast of 
Africa as far as Sierra Leone ; and in the Latin poem of Festus 
Avienus frequent references are made to the records of the voy- 
ages of another celebrated Carthaginian admiral, l limilco, who 
had explored the northwestern coast of Europe. Our own 
islands are mentioned by liimilco as the lands of the Iliberni 
and Albioni. It is indeed certain that the Carthaginians fre- 
quented the Cornish coast (as the Plux^nicians liad done before 
them) for the purpose of procuring tin ; and there is every reason 
to believe that they sailed as far as the coasts of the Baltic for 
amber. When it is remembered that the mariner’s compass 
was unknown in those ages, the boldness and skill of the sea- 
men of Carthage, and the enterprise of her merchants, may be 
paralleled with any achievements that the history of modern 
navigation and commerce can produce. 

In their Atlantic voyages along the African shores, the Car- 
thaginians followed the double object of traffic and coloniza- 
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tion. The numerous settlements that were planted by them 
along the coast from Morocco to Senegal provided for the 
needy members of the constantly increasing population of a 
great commercial capital, and also strengthened the influence 
which Carthage exercised among the tribes of the African 
coast. Besides her fleets, her caravans gave her a large and 
lucrative trade with the native Africans ; nor must we limit our 
belief of the extent of the Carthaginian trade with the tribes of 
Central and W estern Africa by the narrowness of the commer- 
cial intercourse which civilized nations of modern times have 
been able to create in those regions. 

Although essentially a mercantile and seafaring people, the 
Carthaginians by no means neglected agriculture. On the 
contrary, the whole of their territory was cultivated like a gar- 
den. The fertility of the soil repaid the skill and toil bestowed on 
it; and every invader, from xAgathocles to Scipio .Tlmilianus, 
was struck with admiration at the rich pasture lands carefully 
irrigated, the abundant harvests, the luxuriant vineyards, the 
plantations of fig and olive trees, the thriving villages, the popu- 
lous towns, and the splendid villas of the wealthy Carthaginians, 
through which his march lay, as long as he was on Carthaginian 
ground. 

Although the Carthaginians abandoned the ^g^an and the 
Pontus to the Greek, they were by no means disposed to relin- 
quish to those rivals the commerce and the dominion of the 
coasts of the Mediterranean westward of Italy. For centuries 
the Carthaginians strove to make themselves masters of the 
islands that lie between Italy and Spain. They acquired the 
Balearic Islands, where the principal harbor. Port Mahon, still 
bears the name of a Carthaginian admiral. They succeeded in 
reducing the great part of Sardinia ; but Sicily could never be 
brought into their power. They repeatedly invaded that island, 
and nearly overran it ; but the resistance which was opposed to 
them by the Syracusans under Gelon, Dionysius, Timoleon, 
and Agathocles, preserved the island from becoming Punic, 
though many of its cities remained under the Carthaginian 
rule until Rome finally settled the question to whom Sicily was 
to belong by conquering it for herself. 

With so many elements of success, with almost unbounded 
wealth, with commercial and maritime activity, with a fertile 
territoiyq with a capital city of almost impregnable strength, 
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with a ronsHttition tliat insured for centuries the blessing of 
si u'ial < >rdi*r, with an aristocracy singularly fertile in men of the 
highest giaiius, ('arlliage yc\ failed sig'nally and calamitously 
ill her ('ontest for power with Koine. One of the immediate 
('aiises oi this mav seem to have been the want of firmness 
among her citiziais, which made them terminate the first Punic 
war by hegi;ing peace, sooner than endure aipv long-cr the hard- 
sliips and IniisUais caused b}' a state of warfare, although their 
antajM mist s had suilered lar more si‘verely than themselves. 
Aih tiller eaus(' was the spirit of faction among their leading 
iiuai, whit'll pr(‘vc-ntc‘d liannihal in tlie second war from being 
pi'operlc IS' eiiioreed and siipjxirted. Pul there were also more 
g;eiu'rai causes why C'arthage jiroved inferior to Rome. These 
wrre her jiosilion relatively to (lie mass of tiie inha])itants of the 
eonntry whit'li she ruled, and her habit of trusting to mercenary 
armies in her wai's. 

( )nr clearest information as to the <lirrerent races of men in 
and about ( farthage is tU'rived from Diodorus Siculus.-'' That 
historian enumerates four <li(Tereut i*aces : first, he mentions 
the Ph<enicians who <Kvelt in Carthage; next, he s])eaks of the 
I /ihy- PlKxmicians : these, he tells ns, dwelt in many of the mari- 
time cities, and wc'n‘ eonneetod by intermarriage with the IMire- 
uieians, which was tlu' cause of their compound name ; thirdly, 
lu‘ numtions tlie Tdlwans, the bulk and the most ancient part of 
tlu' population, haling the Carthaginians intensely on account 
of the oppn‘ssiv(mess of their domination; lastly, he names the 
Ntimidians, the nomade trilies of the froiUter. 

It is evi<U‘nt, from this descri])lion, that the native Libyans 
were a snlgeet class, without franchise or political rights ; and, 
accordingly, we find no in.stance S])ccified in history of a Libyan 
holding ]>olitical office or military command. The half-castes, 
the laby-PlKenicians, seem to have been sometimes sent out as 
colonists ;-|' Iml it may lie inferred, from what Diodorus says of 
their residence, that they had not the right of the citizensliip of 
(kirlhage; and only a single solitary case occurs of one of this 
race being ininistetl with authority, and that, too, not emanat- 
ing* from tlie home government. Idiis is the instance of the 
officer sent by liarmibal to Sicily after the fall of Syracuse, whom 
rolyliiiisj calls Myltimis the Libyan, 1)Ut whom, from the fuller 

* Vol. ii., p. 447, Wcs.sding’s cd. 
t Lib. XXV., 22 . t Sec the “ Pcriplus ” of Hanno, 
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accounts in Livy, we find to have been a Liby-Plioenician : J and 
it is expressly mentioned what indignation was felt by the Car- 
thaginian commanders in the island that this half-caste should 
control their operations. 

With respect to the composition of their armies, it is observ- 
able that, though thirsting for extended empire, and though 
some of their leading men became generals of the highest order, 
the Carthaginians, as a people, were anything but personally 
warlike. As long as they could hire mercenaries to fight for 
them, they had little appetite for the irksome training and the 
loss of valuable time which military service would have entailed 
on themselves. 

As Michelet remarks : The life of an industrious merchant, 
of a Carthaginian, was too precious to be risked, as long as it 
was possible to substitute advantageous^ for it that of a bar- 
barian from Spain or Gaul. Carthage knew, and could tell to 
a drachma, what the life of a man of each nation came to. A 
Greek was worth more than a Campanian, a Campanian worth 
more than a Gaul or a Spaniard. When once this tariff of blood 
Vvas correctly made out, Carthage began a war as a mercantile 
speculation. She tried to make conquests in the hope of get- 
ting new mines to work, or to open fresh markets for her ex- 
ports. In one venture she could afford to spend fifty thousand 
mercenaries, in another rather more. If the returns were good, 
there was no regret felt for the capital that had been sunk in the 
investment ; more money got more men, and ail went on well.'''*' 

Armies composed of foreign mercenaries have in all ages 
been as formidable to their employers as to the enemy against 
whom they were directed. We know of one occasion (between 
the first and second Punic wars) when Carthage was brought 
to the very brink of destruction by a revolt of her foreign troops. 
Other mutinies of the same kind must from time to time have 
occurred. Probably one of these was the cause of the com- 
parative weakness of Carthage at the time of the Athenian ex- 
pedition against Syracuse, so different from the energy with 
which she attacked Gelon half a century earlier, and Dionysius 
half a century later. And even when we consider her armies 
with reference only to their efficiency in warfare, we perceive at 
once the inferiority of such bands of coudotiieri, brought to- 
gether without any common bond of origin, tactics, or cause, 
I Lib. XXV., 40. * “ Histoire Romaine,” voL ii., p. 40. 
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to the legions of Rome, which, at the time of the Punic wars, 
were raised from tlic very ilower of a hardy agricultural popu- 
lation, trained in the strictest discipline, liabituatcd to victory, 
and animated by the most resolute patriotism. And this shows, 
also, the transcendency of the genius of Ilamii])al, which could 
form such discordant materials into a com])act organized force, 
and inspire them with the spirit of patient discipline and loyalty 
to their chief, so that they were true to him in liis adverse as 
well as in his prosperous fortunes ; and throughout the check- 
ered series of his campaigns no panic rout ever disgraced a 
division under his command, no mutiny, or even attempt at 
mutiny, was ever known in his camp ; and, finally, after fifteen 
years of Italian warfare, his men followed their old leader to 
Zama, with no fear and little ho])e,”'^' and there, on that dis- 
astrous field, stood firm around him, his Old Guard, till Scipio’s 
Numidian allies came up on their (lank, when at last, surrounded 
and overpowered, the veteran l)attalions scaled their devotion 
to their general by their bloo<l ! 

But if Hannibal’s genius may be likened to the Homeric 
god, who, in his hatred to the Trojans, rises from tlic deep to 
rally the fainting Greeks and to lead them against the enemy, 
so the calm courage with which Hector met his more than 
human adversary in his country’s cause is no unworthy image of 
the unyielding magnanimity displayed l)y the aristocracy of 
Rome. As Hannibal utterly eclipses Carthage, so, on the con- 
trary, Fabius,Marcellus,Cdaudius Nero, even Scipio himself, are 
as nothing when compared to the spirit, and wisdom, and power 
of Rome. The Senate, which voted its thanks to its political 
enemy, Varro, after his disastrous defeat, *’ because he had not 
despaired of the commonwealth,’ and which disdained either to 
solicit, or to reprove, or to threaten, or in any way to notice the 
twelve colonics which had refused their accustomed supplies 
of men for the army, is far more to be honored than the con- 
queror of Zama. This we should the more carefully bear in 
mind, because our tendency is to admire individual greatness 
far more than national ; and, as no single Roman will bear com- 
parison to Hannibal, we arc apt to nuirmur at the event of the 
contest, and to think that the victory was awarded to the least 

* We advanced to Waterloo as the Greeks did to Thermopylae : all 
of us without fear, and most of us without hope .” — Speech of General 
Foy. 
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worthy of the combatants. On the contrary, never was the 
wisdom of God’s providence more manifest than in the issue of 
the struggle between Rome and Carthage. It was clearly for 
the good of mankind that Hannibal should be conquered ; his 
triumph would have stopped the progress of the world ; for 
great men can only act permanently by forming great nations ; 
and no one man, even though it were Hannibal himself, can 
in one generation effect such a work. But where the nation 
has been merely enkindled for a while by a great man’s spirit, 
the light passes away with him who communicated it ; and the 
nation, when he is gone, is like a dead body, to which magic 
power had for a moment given unnatural life : when the charm 
has ceased, the body is cold and stiff as before. He who grieves 
over the battle of Zama should c^rry on his thoughts to a period 
thirty years later, when Hannibal must, in the course of nature, 
have been dead, and consider how the isolated Phoenician city 
of Carthage was fitted to receive and to consolidate the civiliza- 
tion of Greece, or by its laws and institutions to bind together 
barbarians of every race and language into an organized em- 
pire, and prepare them for becoming, when that empire was 
dissolved, the free members of the commonwealth of Christian 
Europe.”^' 

It was in the spring of 207 b.c. that Hasdrubal, after skil- 
fully disentangling himself from the Roman forces in Spain, 
and after a march conducted with great judgment and little loss 
through the interior of Gaul and the passes of the Alps, ap- 
peared in the country that now is the north of Lombardy at the 
head of troops which he had partly brought out of Spain and 
partly levied among the Gauls and Ligurians on his way. At 
this time Hannibal, with his unconquered and seemingly un- 
conquerable army, had been eight years in Italy, executing 
with strenuous ferocity the vow of hatred to Rome which had 
been sworn by him while yet a child at the bidding of his father, 
Hamilcar ; who, as he boasted, had trained up his three sons, 
Hannibal, Hasdrubal, and Mago, like three lion’s whelps, to 
prey upon the Romans. But Hannibal’s latter campaigns had 
not been signalized by any such great victories as marked the 

* Arnold, vol. iii., p. 61. The above is one of the numerous bursts of 
eloquence that adorn Arnold’s last volume, and cause such deep regret 
that that volume should have been the last, and its great and good author 
have been cut off with his work thus incomplete. 
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first years of liis invasion of Italy. 11ic stern spirit of Roman 
nvsolution, evt'r hit^iu'st in disaster and <lan!L;er, had neither l)cnt 
nor despaired beneath the merciless lilows which “the dire 
African ’’ dealt her in rapid succession at d'rel)ia, at Thrasy- 
inenc, and at ('ann.T. Her population was thinned by repeated 
slaiii^hter in tlie tield ; poverty and actual scarcity i:^round down 
the survivors, throti<;*h the fearful ravag'es which Flannibars 
cavalry s|)read tlirongii their corn-fields, their pasture lands, 
and their vineyards ; many of her allies went over to the invad- 
er’s side, and new clouds of foreigTi war threatened her from 
Macedonia and (iaul. Ihit ivoine receded not. Rich and 
poor among’ her citizens vied with each other in devotion 
to their country. The weallliy placed their stores, and all 
placed tlieir lives, at tlie state’s dis])osal. And, though tlan- 
nibal could not be driven out of Italy, though every year 
l)rouglit its sulTerings and sacrifices, Rome felt that her con- 
stancv had not lieen exerted in vain, if she was weakened by 
the continued strife, so was I lannibal also ; and it was clear that 
the unaided resources of his army were uiuapial to the task of 
her destruction. 1die single deer-hound could not pull down 
the ([uarry which he had so furiously assailed. Rome not only 
stood fiercely at bay, but had pressed back and gored her an- 
tagonist, that still, however, watched her in act to spring. She 
was weary, and bleeding at every ])ore ; and there seemed to be 
little hope of her escape, if the other hound of old Hamilcar’s 
race should come up in time to aid his brother in the death- 
grapple. 

1 fas(lrnl.)al had commanded tlie Carthaginian armies in Spain 
for some time with varying but generally unfavorable fortune. 
H e had not the full authority over the Punic forces in that coun- 
try which his brother and father had previously exercised. The 
faction at Carthage, which was at feud with his family, suc- 
ceeded in fettering and interfering with his power ; and other 
g'cnerals were from time to time sent into Spain, whose errors 
and misconduct caused the reverses that Ilasdritbal met with. 
This is expressly attested hy the Greek historian Polybius, who 
was the intimate friend of the younger Africanus, and drew his 
information respecting the second Punic war from the best pos- 
sible authorities. Livy gives a long narrative of campaigns be- 
tween the Roman commanders in Spain and liasdrubal, which 
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is so palpably deformed by fictions and exaggerations as to be 
hardly deserving of attention.^' 

It is clear that, in the year 208 b.c., at least, Hasdrubal out- 
manceuvred Publius Scipio, who held the command of the 
Roman forces in Spain, and whose object was to prevent him 
from passing the Pyrenees and marching upon Italy. Scipio 
expected that Hasdrubal would attempt the nearest route along 
the coast of the Mediterranean, and he therefore carefully forti- 
fied and guarded the passes of the eastern Pyrenees. But Has- 
drubal passed these mountains near their western extremity; 
and then, with a considerable force of Spanish infantry, with a 
small number of African troops, wdth some elephants and much 
treasure, he marched, not directly tow'ards the coast of the Med- 
iterranean, but in a northeastern line towards the centre of Gaul. 
He halted for the winter in the territory of the Arverni, the 
modern Auvergne, and conciliated or purchased the good-will of 
the Gauls in that region so far that he not only found friendly 
winter quarters among them, but great numbers of them en- 
listed under him ; and, on the approach of spring, marched with 
him to invade Italy. 

By thus entering Gaul at the southwest, and avoiding its 
southern maritime districts, Hasdrubal kept the Romans in 
complete ignorance of his precise operations and movements 
in that country; all that they knew was that Hasdrubal had 
baffled Scipio’s attempts to detain him in Spain; that he had 
crossed the Pyrenees with soldiers, elephants, and money, and 
that he was raising fresh forces among the Gauls, The spring 
Avas sure to bring him into Italy, and then would come the real 
tempest of the war, when from the north and from the south 
the two Carthaginian armies, each under a son of the Thunder- 
bolt, f were to gather together around the seven hills of Rome. 

In this emergency the Romans looked among themselves 
earnestly and anxiously for leaders fit to meet the perils of the 
coming campaign. 

The Senate recommended the people to elect, as one of their 
consuls, Caius Claudius Nero, a patrician of one of the families 
of the great Claudian house. Nero had served during the pre- 

* See the excellent criticisms of Sir Walter Raleigh on this, in his 
“ Historic of the World,'*’ book v., chap, iii., sec. ii. 

t Hamilcar was surnamed Barcar, which means the Thunderbolt. 
Sultan Bajazet had the similar surname of Yilderim. 
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ceding years of the war l)oth against Hannibal in Italy and 
against Hasdrnbal in S]>ain : Init it is remarkable that the his- 
tories which we possess record no successes as having been 
acliievcd by him eitlier before or after his great campaign of the 
Metanrus. It proves much for the sagacity of the leading men 
of the senate that they recognized in Nero the energy and spirit 
which were required at this crisis, and it is equally creditable to 
the patriotism of the people that they followed the advice of the 
senate by electing a general who had no showy exploits to rec- 
ommend him to their choice. 

It was a matter of greater difficulty to find a second consul; 
the laws required that one consul should he a plebeian ; and the 
plebeian nobility had lieen fearfully thinned by the events of 
the war. While the senators anxiously deliberated among 
themselves wliat fit colleague for Nero could be nominated at 
the coming comitia, and sorrowfully recalled the names of Mar- 
ccllus, Gracclnts, and other plebeian generals who were no 
more, one taciturn and moody old man sat in sullen apathy 
among the conscri|)t fathers. This was Marcus Livius, who 
had been consul in tlie year before the beginning of this war, 
and had tlicn gained a victory over the Illyrians. After his 
consulship he had been impeaclied before the people on a charge 
of peculation and unfair division of the spoils among his sol- 
diers ; the verdict was unjustly given against him, and the sense 
of this wrong, and of the indignity thus put upon him, had 
rankled unceasingly in the bosom of Livius, so that for eight 
years after his trial he had lived in seclusion in his country seat, 
taking no part in any affairs of state. Latterly the censors had 
compelled him to come to Rome and resume his place in the 
senate, wlicre he used to sit gloomily apart, giving only a silent 
vote. At last an unjust accusation against one of his near kins- 
men made him break silence, and he harangued the house in 
words of wciglit and sense, which drew attention to him, and 
taught the senators that a strong spirit dwelt beneath that un- 
imposing exterior. Now, while they were debating on what 
noble of a plebeian house was fit to assume the perilous honors 
of the consulate, some of the elder of them looked on Marcus 
Livius, and remembered that in the very last triumph which 
had been celebrated in the streets of Rome, this grim old man 
had sat in the car of victory, and that he had offered the last 
thanksgiving sacrifice for the success of the Roman arms which 
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had bled before Capitoline Jove. There had been no triumphs 
since Hannibal came into Italy. The Illyrian campaign of 
Livius was the last that had been so honored ; perhaps it might 
be destined for him now to renew the long-interrupted series. 
The senators resolved that Livius should be put in nomination 
as consul with Nero; the people were willing to elect him: the 
only opposition came from himself. He taunted them "with 
their inconsistency in honoring the man whom they had con- 
victed of a base crime. “ If I am innocent/' said he, “ why did 
you place such a stain on me ? If I am guilty, why am I more 
fit for a second consulship than I was for my first one? ” The 
other senators remonstrated with him, urging the example of 
the great Camillus, who, after an unjust condemnation on a 
similar charge, both served and saved his country. At last 
Livius ceased to object; and Caius Claudius Nero and Marcus 
Livius were chosen consuls of Rome. 

A quarrel had long existed between the two consuls, and the 
senators strove to effect a reconciliation between them before 
the campaign. Here, again, Livius for a long time obstinately 
resisted the wish of his fellow-senators. He said it was best for 
the state that he and Nero should continue to hate one another. 
Each would do his duty better w^hen he knew that he was 
watched by an enemy in the person of his own colleague. At 
last the entreaties of the senate prevailed, and Livius consented 
to forego the feud, and to co-operate with Nero in preparing 
for the coming struggle. 

As soon as the winter snows were thawed, Hasdrubal com- 
menced his march from Auvergne to the Alps. He experi- 
enced none of the difficulties which his brother had met wdth 
from the mountain tribes. Hannibal's army had been the first 
body of regular troops that had ever traversed their regions ; 
and, as wild animals assail a traveller, the natives rose against it 
instinctively, in imagined defence of their own habitations, 
which they supposed to be the objects of Carthaginian ambi- 
tion. But the fame of the war, wdth which Italy had now- been 
convulsed for tw^elve years, had penetrated into the Alpine 
passes, and the mountaineers now understood that a mighty 
city southward of the Alps was to be attacked by the troops 
w-hom they saw marching among them. They noW' not only 
opposed no resistance to the passage of Hasdrubal, but many 
of them, out of love of enterprise and plunder, or allured by the 
7 
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])ay that he ofiered, t('>ok service with him; and thus he 
advanced upon Italy with an army that ,i;athcrcd strength at 
every league. It is said, also, that some of the most important 
engineering works wliich llanuihal had constructed were found 
by Hasdruhal still in existence, and materially favored the 
speed of his advance, lie thus emerged into Italy from the 
Alpine valleys miicli sooner than had l)een anticipated. Many 
warriors of the Ligurian tribes j(uned him; and, crossing the 
River Ik), lie marched down its southern bank to the city of 
Placentia, which he wished to secure as a liase for his future 
operations. Placentia resisted him as liravely as it had resisted 
Hannilial twelve years liefore, and for some time Hasdruhal 
was occupied with a fruitless siege before its walls. 

Six armies were levied for the defence of Italy when the long 
dreaded ajiproach of 1 lasdrubal was announced. Seventy 
thousand Romans served in the lifteen legions, of which, with 
an cc[ual mindicr of Llaliau allies, those armies and the garrisons 
were composed. Upwards (M thirty thousand more Romans 
were serving in Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain. The whole num- 
l)cr of Roman citizens of an age lit for military duty scarcely 
exceeded a hundred and thirty thousand. The census taken 
liefore the commenceineut of the war had shown a total of two 
hundred and seventy thousand, which had been diminished by 
more than half during twelve years. These numlicrs are fear- 
fully emphatic of the extremity to which Rome was reduced, 
and of her gigantic efforts in that great agony of her fate. Not 
merely men, but money and military stores, were drained to the 
titmost, and if tlic armies of that year should lie swept off by a 
repetition of the wslaughters of Thrasymenc and CanticC, all felt 
that Rome would cease to exist. Even if the campaign were to 
be marked by no decisive success on either side, her ruin 
seemed certain. In South Italy, TTanm'bal had either detached 
Rome’s allies from lier, or had imi^overislied them by the rav- 
ages of his army. If Hasdruhal could liave done the same in 
Upper Italy ; if Etruria, Uni1)ria, and Northern Latium had 
either revolted or been laid waste, Rome must have sunk be- 
neath sheer starvation, for the hostile or desolated territory 
would have yielded no supplies of corn for her population, and 
money to purchase it from abroad there was none. Instant 
victory was a matter of life or death. Three of her six armies 
were ordered to the north, l)ut the first of these was required to 
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overawe the disaffected Etruscan. The second army of the ■ 
north was pushed forward, under Porcius, the praetor, to meet 
and keep in check the advanced troops of Hasdrubal ; while the 
third, the grand army of the north, which was to be under the 
immediate command of the consul Livius, who had the chief 
command in all North Italy, advanced more slowly in its sup- 
port. There were similarly three armies in the south, under 
the orders of the other consul, Claudius Nero. 

The lot had decided that Livius was to be opposed to Has- 
drubal, and that Nero should face Hannibal. And when all 
was ordered as themselves thought best, the two consuls went 
forth of the city, each his several way. The people of Rome 
were now quite otherwise affected than they had been when L. 
.Elmilius Paulus and C. Terentius Yarro were sent against Han- 
nibal, They did no longer take upon them to direct their gen- 
erals, or bid them despatch and win the victory betimes, but 
rather they stood in fear lest all diligence, wisdom, and valor 
should prove too little ; for since few years had passed wherein 
some one of their generals had not been slain, and since it was 
manifest that, if either of these present consuls was defeated, 
or put to the worst, the two Carthaginians would fortlnvith join, 
and make short work wdtli the other, it seemed a greater happi- 
ness than could be expected that each of them should return 
home victor, and come off with honor from such mighty oppo- 
sition as he was like to find. With extreme difficulty had 
Rome held up her head ever since the battle of Cannse ; though 
it were so, that Hannibal alone, wdth little help from Carthage, 
had continued the war in Italy. But there was now arrived an- 
other son of Hamilcar, and one that, in his present expedition, 
had seemed a man of more sufficiency than Hannibal himself ; 
for whereas, in that long and dangerous march through barbar- 
ous nations, over great rivers and mountains that \vere thought 
unpassable, Hannibal had lost a great part of his army, this 
Hasdrubal, in the same places, had multiplied his numbers, and 
gathering the people that he found in the way, descended from 
the Alps like a rolling snowball, far greater than he came over 
the Pyrenees at his first setting out of Spain. These considera- 
tions and the like, of which fear presented many unto them, 
caused the people of Rome to wait upon their consuls out of 
the town, like a pensive train of mourners, thinking upon Mar- 
cellus and Cnspinus, upon whom, in the like sort, they had 
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given attendance the last year, Init saw neither of them return 
alive from a less dangerous war. Particularly old Q. Fabius 
gave his accnstonied advice to M. Liviiis, that he should ab- 
stain from giving or taking battle until he well understood 
llie enemy’s condition. lUit the consul made him a froward 
answer, and said that he would light the very first day, for 
tliat lie thouglit it long till he should either recover his honor 
l)y victory, or, by seeing the overthrow of In's own unjust citi- 
zens, satisfy himself with the joy of a great though not an hon- 
est revenge. Put his meaning was better than his words.” 

Hannibal at tins period occupied with his veteran but much- 
reduced forces the extreme south of Italy. It had not been 
ext)ected either ])y friend or foe that Ilasdrubal would effect 
his passage of the. Alps so early in the year as actually occurred. 
And even wlien .1 lannihal learned that his ])rother was in Italy, 
and had advanced as far as Placentia, he was obliged to pause 
for further intelligence ])efore he himself commenced active 
operations, as he could not tell wliether his brother might not 
be invited into Ittruria, lo aid the party there that was disaf- 
fected to Rome, or wludher he would marcli down by the Adri- 
atic Sea. ll.annil)al led his troops out of tlieir winter quarters 
in P>ruttium, and marched northward as far as Canusium. 
Nero had his head“(|uarters near Venusia, witli an army which 
he had increased to forty thousand foot and two thousand five 
Iiundrcd horse, ])y incorporating under his own command 
some of the legions which had been intended to act under other 
generals in the south, dlierc was anotlicr Roman army, twen- 
ty thousand strong, south of .Hannibal, at Tarentum. The 
strength of that city secured this Ivoinan force from any attack 
by Ilaimibal, and it was a serious matter to march northward 
and leave it in his rear, free to act against all his depots and 
allies in the friendly ])art of Italy, which for the two or three last 
campaigns had served liim for a base of his operations. More- 
over, Nero’s army was so strong that Hannibal could not con- 
centrate troops enough to assume the offensive against it with- 
out weakening his garrisons, and reliiKpiishing, at least for a 
time, his grasp upon the southern provinces. To do this be- 
fore be was certainly informed of his brother’s operations 
would have been a useless sacrifice, as Nero could retreat be- 
fore him upon the other Roman armies near the capital, and 
* Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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Hannibal knew by experience that a mere advance of his army 
upon the walls of Rome would have no effect on the fortunes 
of the war. In the hope, probably, of inducing Nero to follow 
him and of gaining an opportunity of out-manoeuvring the 
Roman consul and attacking him on his march, Hannibal 
moved into Lucania, and then back into Apulia ; he again 
marched down into Bruttium, and strengthened his army by a 
levy of recruits in that district. Nero followed him, but gave 
him no chance of assailing him at a disadvantage. Some par- 
tial encounters seem to have taken place ; but the consul could 
not prevent Hannibal's junction with his Bruttian levies, nor 
could Hannibal gain an opportunity of surprising and crush- 
ing the consul.^=' Hannibal returned to his former head-quar- 
ters at Canusium, and baited there in expectation of further 
tidings of his brother's movements. Nero also resumed his 
former position in observation of the Carthaginian army. 

Meanwhile, Hasdrubal had raised the siege of Placentia, and 
was advancing towards xAriminum on the Adriatic, and driving 
before him the Roman army under Porcius. Nor when the 
consul Livius had come up, and united the second and third 
armies of the north, could he make head against the invaders. 
The Romans still fell back before Hasdrubal beyond Arim- 
inum, beyond the hletaurus, and as far as the little town of 
Sena, to the southeast of that river. Hasdrubal was not un- 
mindful of the necessity of acting in concert with his brother. 
He sent messengers to Hannibal to announce his own line of 


The annalists whom Lh-y copied spoke of Nero’s gaining repeated 
victories over Hannibal, and killing and taking his men by tens of 
thousands. The falsehood of all this is self-evident. It Nero could 
thus always beat Hannibal, the Romans would not have been in such an 
agony of dread about Hasdrubal as all writers describe. Indeed, we 
have the express testimony of Polybius that the statements which we 
read in Livy of Marcellus, Nero, and others gaining victories over Han- 
nibal in Italy, must be all fabrications of Roman vanity. Polybius 
states, lib. xv., sec. i6, that Hannibal was never defeated before the 
battle of Zama; and in another passage, book ix., chap. 3, he mentions 
that after the defeats which Hannibal inflicted on the Romans in the 
early years of yhe war, they no longer dared face his army in a pitched 
battle on a fair field, and yet they resolutely maintained 'the war. He 
rightly explains this by referring to tiie superiority of Hannibahs 
cavalry, the arm which gained him all his victories. By keeping within 
fortified lines, or dose to the sides of the mountains when Hannibal ap- 
proached them, the Romans rendered his cavalry- ineftective; and a 
glance at the geography of Italy will show how an army can traverse 
the greater part of that country without venturing far 'from the high 
grounds. 
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march, and to propose lhal they sliould luute llicir armies in 
Soulh Ihiihria and then wheel round ag'ainst Rome. Those 
iiiesseni^'ers lra\'ersed the prcailcr i>art of Italy in safety, but, 
when close to the o]>ject of their mission, were captured by a 
Roman detachment; and llasdrubars letter, detailing his 
whole plan of the campaign, was laid, not in his brother’s hands, 
but in those of tlie commander of th.e Roman armies of the 
south. Nero saw at once the full importance of the crisis. The 
two sons of llamilcar were now within two hundred miles of 
eacli other, and if Rome were to ])c saved, the brothers must 
never meet alive. Nero instantly ordered seven thousand 
picketl men, a tlioiisand being; cavalry, to hold themselves in 
readiness for a secret expedition against one of Ilannibars 
garrisons, and as soon as night had set in, he hurried forward 
on his hold enterprise; ])ui he (juickly left the southern road 
towards Luea,nia, and, wheeling round, pressed northward with 
the utmost rapidity towards Riceuum. He liad, during the pre- 
ceding afternoon, sent messengers to Rome, who were to lay 
Ilasdru1)ars letters before the senate. There was a law for- 
bidding a consul to make war or march his army beyond the 
limits of the province assigtied to him; l)ut in such an emer- 
gency, Nero did not wait for the permission of the senate to 
execute his project, ])ut informed them that he was already on 
his march to join Ihvius against Hasdrnbal. He advised them 
to send the two legii>ns which formed the home garrison on to 
Narnia, so as to defend tliat pass of the Flaminiao road against 
Tlasdnihal, in case he should march upon Rome before the con- 
sular armies could attack him. They were to supply the place 
of these two legions at Rome by a levy cu masse in the city, and 
by ordering ii]) the reserve legion from Capua. These were his 
comimmications to the senate. He also sent horsemen for- 
ward along his line of march, with orders to the local authori- 
ties to 1)ring stores of provisions and refreshment of every kind 
to the road-side, and to have relays of carriages ready for the 
conveyance of the wearied soldiers. Such were the precau- 
tions which he took for accelerating his-^ march ; and when he 
had advanced some little distance from his camp, he briefly 
informed his soldiers of the real object of their expedition. He 
told them that never was there a design more seemingly au- 
dacious and more really safe. lie said he was leading them to 
a certain victory, for his colleague had an army large enough 
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to balance the enemy already, so that their swords would de- 
cisively turn the scale. The very rumor that a fresh consul and 
a fresh army had come up, when heard on the battle-field (and 
he would take care that they should not be heard of before they 
were seen and felt), would settle the business. They would 
have all the credit of the victory, and of having dealt the final 
decisive blow. He appealed to the enthusiastic reception which 
they already met with on their line of march as a proof and an 
omen of their good fortune.'-' And, indeed, their whole path 
was amid the vows, and prayers, and praises of their country- 
men. The entire population of the districts through which 
they passed flocked to the road-side to see and bless the de- 
liverers of their country. Food, drink, and refreshments of 
every kind were eagerly pressed on their acceptance. Each 
peasant thought a favor was conferred on him if one of Nero’s 
chosen band would accept aught at his hands. The soldiers 
caught the full spirit of their leader. Night and day they 
marched forward, taking their hurried meals in the ranks, and 
resting by relays in the wagons which the zeal of the country 
people provided, and which followed in the rear of the column. 

Meanwhile, at Rome, the news of Nero’s expedition had 
caused the greatest excitement and alarm. All men felt the 
full audacity of the enterprise, but hesitated what epithet to 
apply to it. It was evident that Nero’s conduct would be 
judged of by the event, that most unfair criterion, as the Roman 
historian truly terms it.f People reasoned on the perilous 
state in which Nero had left the rest of his army, without a 
general, and deprived of the core of its strength, in the vicinity 
of the terrible Hannibal. They speculated on how long it 
would take Hannibal to pursue and overtake Nero himself, 
and his expeditionar}- force. They talked over the former dis- 
asters of the war, and the fall of both the consuls of the last 
year. All these calamities had come on them while they had 
only one Carthaginian general and army to deal with in Italy. 
Now they had two Punic wars at a time. They had two 
Carthaginian armies, they had almost two Hannibals in Italy. 
Hasdrubal was sprung from the same father ; trained up in the 
same hostility to Rome; equally practised in battle against 


* Livy, lib. xxvii., c. 45. 

t Adparebat (quo nihil iniquius est) ex eventu faman habiturum.” — 
Livy, lib. xxvii., c. 44. 
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their legions; and, if the coniparalivc speed and success with 
which he had crossed the Alps was a fair test, he was even a bet- 
ter general than his l)rother. With fear for their interpreter of 
every rumor, they exaggerated the strength of their enemy’s 
forces in every quarter, and criticised and distrusted their own. 

Fortunately for Rome, while slie was thus a prey to terror 
and anxiety, her consul’s nerves were stout and strong, and 
he resolutely urged on liis march towards Sena, where his col- 
league Livius and the pnetor Porcius were encamped, Has- 
drubal’s army l)eing in position about half a mile to their north. 
Nero had sent couriers forward to apj>rise his colleague of his 
project and of his a])])roach ; and by the advice of Livius, Nero 
so timed his linal march as to reach tlie camp at Sena by night. 
According to a previous arrangc-ment, Nero’s men were re- 
ceived silently into the tents (.,)f their comrades, each according 
to his rank. By these means there, was no enlargement of the 
camp that could betray to .llasdruhal the accession of force 
which the Romans had received. Hiis was considerable, as 
Nero’s numbers had l)een increased on the march hy the volun- 
teers, who offered themselves in crowds, and from whom he 
selected the most promising men, and especially the veterans 
of former campaigns. A council of war was held on the morn- 
ing after his arrival, in which some advised that time should be 
given for Nero’s men to refresh tlieniselvcs after the fatigue of 
such a march. But Nero vehemently opposed all delay. The 
officer,” said he, who is for giving time to my men here to 
rest themselves, is for giving* lime to TTannibal to attack my 
men whom I have left in the cam]) in y\])ulia. He is for giving 
time to Hannibal and Hasd rubai to discover my march, and 
to manoeuvre for a junction with each other in Cisalpine Gaul 
at their leisure. Wc must hght instantly, while l)Oth the foe 
here and the foe in the south are ignorant of our movements. 
We must destroy this Hasdrul)al, and I mnst be l)ack in Apulia 
before Hannibal awakes from liis torpor.” Nero’s advice 
prevailed. It was resolved to fight directly; and before the 
consuls and prsetor left the tent of Livius, the red ensign, which 
was the signal to prepare for immediate action, was hoisted, 
and the Romans forthwith drew up in battle array outside the 
camp. 

Hasdrubal had been anxious to bring Livius and Porcius 
* Livy, lib. xxvii., c. 46. 
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to battle, though he had not judged it expedient to attack them 
in their lines. And now, on hearing that the Romans offered 
battle, he also drew up his men, and advanced towards them. 
No spy or deserter had informed him of Nero's arrival, nor had 
he received any direct information that he had more than his 
old enemies to deal with. But as he rode forward to reconnoi- 
tre the Roman line, he thought that their numbers seemed to 
have increased, and that the armor of some of them was un- 
usually dull and stained. He noticed, also, that the horses of 
some of the cavalry appeared to be rough and out of condition, 
as if they had just come from a succession of forced marches. 
So also, though, owing to the precaution of Livius, the Roman 
camp showed no change of size, it had not escaped the quick 
ear of the Carthaginian general that the trumpet which gave 
the signal to the Roman legions sounded that morning once 
oftener than usual, as if directing the troops of some additional 
superior ofticer. Hasdrubal, from his Spanish campaigns, was 
well acquainted Avith all the sounds and signals of Roman war, 
and from all that he heard and saw, he felt convinced that both 
the Roman consuls were before him. In doubt and difficulty 
as to what might have taken place between the armies of the 
south, and probably hoping that Hannibal also was approach- 
ing, Hasdrubal determined to avoid an encounter with the 
combined Roman forces, and to endeavor to retreat upon In- 
subrian Gaul, where he would be in a friendly country, and 
could endeavor to reopen his communication with his brother. 
He therefore led his troops back into their camp ; and as the 
Romans did not venture on an assault upon his intrenchments, 
and Hasdrubal did not choose to commejice his retreat in their 
sight, the day passed aAvay in inaction. At the first watch of 
the night, Hasdrubal led his men silently out of their camp, and 
moved northward towards the Metaurus, in the hope of placing 
that river between himself and the Romans before his retreat 
was discovered. His guides betrayed him; and having pur- 
posely led him aAvay from the part of the river that was ford- 
able, they made their escape in the dark, and left Hasdrubal 
and his army wandering in confusion along the steep bank, and 
seeking in vain for a spot where the stream could be safely 
crossed. At last they halted ; and when day daAvned on them, 
Hasdrubal found that great numbers of his men, in their fa- 
tigue and impatience, had lost all discipline and subordina- 
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and (liat mail) <»i' his ( la I lie auxiliaries liad got drunk 
and were lying helpless in their (|uarters. d'lie ivoniaii cavalry 
was soon seen eoiiiing up in jJiirsiiit, followed at no great dis- 
tance 1)\' the legions, which inarclu'd in readiness for an instant 
cngageiuenl. it was hopeless for 1 lasdrubal to think of con- 
tiiuiing his retreat before them. 'The prospect of immediate 
hattle might recall ihc disordered part of his troo])s to a sense 
of duty, and rewive the instinct of disci])line. Me therefore 
or(K*re<l his men to prepare for action instantly, and made the 
l)est arrangenumt of them that the nature of the ground would 
|)ernnt. 

lieeren has well descril>e<l the general appearance of a 
( 'arlhaginiaii army. lie says, “ It was an asscnnblagc of the 
most oj>posiie. races (»1 tlie liumau species from the farthest 
]eirls of the giohe. Hordes of half-naked (lauls were ranged 
next to (‘om|)at!ies of white-cdothed Iberians, and savage Li- 
gurians iu‘xt to the far travcdled Nasamones and LotO])hagi. 
Caiibagiuians and I lueuici* Africans formed the centre, while 
inmimerahle troops of Numidian horsemen, taken from all the 
tribes of the Desert, sw’armed abotit (jii unsaddled horses, and 
foniKsl the wings ; the van was composed of Balearic slingers; 
and a line of etjlossal ek‘phants, with their Ethiopian guides, 
formed, *as it were, a chain of nun-ing fortresses ]>e[orc the whole 
army.” Such were the usual inaUndals and arrangements of the 
liusts that fonglit for Carthage ; l)nt the troops under Hasdru- 
l)al were iu)t in all respects thus constituted or tlius stationed, 
lie seems to have l)ecn cspcxdally deficient in cavalry, and he 
had few African iroo])s, thotigh some Carthaguiians of high 
rank were with him. 1.1 is veteran wS|)anish infantry, armed with 
lielmets ainl shields, and sliort cut-aud-thrust swords, were the 
best part of bis army. These, and his few Africans, he drew 
up on Ids rigiil wing, under his own j)ersonal command. In 
the centre he placed his Idguriaii infantry, and on the left wing 
he ])laced or rebiimal tlic Cauls, who were armed with long 
javelins and with huge Ijroad-swonls and targets. The rugged 
nature of tlie ground in fn.)nt and on the (lank of this part of 
his line ma<k* him ho])e that the Roman right wing would be 
unable to conic to close <[uarters with these unserviceable bar- 
barians liefore he could make some impression with his Span- 
ish veterans on the Roman left. This was the only chance 
that he had of victory or safety, and he seems to have done 
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everytliing tliat good generalship could do to secure it. lie 
placed his elephants in advance of his centre and right wing. 
He had caused the driver of each of them to be provided with 
a sharp iron spike and a mallet, and had given orders that every 
beast that became unmanageable, and ran back upon his own 
ranks, should be instantly killed, by driving the spike into the 
vertebra at the junction of the head and the spine. HasdrubaFs 
elephants were ten in number. We have no trustworthy in- 
formation as to the amount of his infantry, but it is quite clear 
that he was greatly outnumbered by the combined Roman 
forces. 

The tactics of the Roman legions had not yet acquired that 
perfection which it received from the military genius of Mar- 
ius,'*' and which we read of in the first chapter of Gibbon. We 
possess, in that great work, an account of the Roman legions 
at the end of the commonwealth, and during the early ages of 
the empire, which those alone can adequately admire who have 
attempted a similar description. We have also, in the sixth 
and seventeenth books of Polybius, an elaborate discussion 
on the military system of the Romans in his time, which was 
not far distant from the time of the battle of the Metaurus. But 
the subject is beset with difficulties ; and instead of entering 
into minute but inconclusive details, I would refer to Gibbon's 
first chapter as serving for a general description of the Roman 
army in its period of perfection, and remark, that the training 
and armor which the whole legion received in the time of Au- 
gustus was, two centuries earlier, only partially introduced. 
Two divisions of troops, called Hastati and Principes, formed 
the bulk of each Roman legion in the second Punic war. Each 
of these divisions was twelve hundred strong. The Hastatus 
and the Princeps legionary bore a breast-plate or coat of mail, 
brazen greaves, and a brazen helmet, with a lofty upright crest 
of scarlet or black feathers. He had a large oblong shield ; 
and, as weapons of offence, two javelins, one of which was light 
and slender, but the other was a strong and massive weapon, 
with a shaft about four feet long, and an iron head of equal 
length. The sword was carried on the right thigh, and was a 
short cut-andThrust weapon, like that which was used by the 


* Most probably during the period of his prolonged consulship, from 
B.C. 104 to B.C. loi, while he was training his army against the Cimbri 
and the Teutons. 
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Spanianls. 1'luis armed, llie Ilastati formed the front division 
of the lei^ion, and the Lrineipes the second. Each division was 
<lra\vn up alxmt ten deej), a space of three feet being allowed 
helux'en the hies as well as tlu* ranks, so as to give each legion- 
ary anijde room for the use of his javelins, and of his sword 
and sliield. d'he men in tlu‘ sec'ond rank did not stand imme- 
diatsdy ])ehin(] those in the lirst rank, ])ul the files were alter- 
nate, like the position of the men on a draught-lioard. This 
was termed tin* (juiiuainx order. Niehiilir considers that this 
arrangenu'iit cuiahled the legion to kec]) up a shower of 
javelins on the enemy for some eonsideralile time. He says, 
W'lu'u (lie lirst line had lmrh‘(l its pila, it prol)ably stepped 
l>ack ht'lwi'en those who stoo<l behind it, and two steps forward 
restored (lie front neaily to its first position; a movement 
which, on account of the arrangvnumt of the ([uiiicunx, could 
be executed without losing a moment. Tims one line suc- 
c'i‘t'd(‘(l the* other in the front till it was time to draw the swords ; 
nay, wlu'ii it w<'is found expedient, the lines which had already 
beem in the front might rc‘peat this change, since the stores of 
pila. were surt'ly not conlined to the two which each soldier 
took with him into battUx 

“The same change must liavc taken place in fighting with 
tlie sword, which when the same tactic was adopted on both 
sides, was anything- but a confu.sed ///(TV; on the contrary, it 
was a s(‘ries of single combats." I Ic adds, that a military man 
of (‘xp^iTuicc' bad been eonsidted by liini on tlie subject, and 
had given it as bis opinion “ that (lie change of the lines as de- 
scrilx'd above was by no means im]>ractica1)le ; but, in the 
ai)S('nc(‘ of the deahuiing noise of gnn])owdcr, it cannot have 
had even any diffienlty with vvelbtrained tro()])s.” 

Tlu‘ third division of the legion was six hundred strong and 
acted as a reserve. It was always composed of veteran soldiers, 
who W(‘rt‘ (x'iIUmI (he rriarii. d heir arms were the same as 
these of the Erineipt‘s and Ilastati, exce])t that each Triarian 
carried a spc'ar instcx'id of javelins. The rest of the legion con- 
sisted of light -armed troops, who actcxl as skirinishcrs. The 
cavalry of each legion was at this ])eriod about three hundred 
strong. I'he Italian allies, who were attached to the legion, 
seem to have l/een similarly armed and equipped, but their 
numerical pro])ortion of cavalry was much larger. 

Such was tlie nature of the forces that advanced on the 
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Roman side to the battle of the Metaurus. Nero commanded 
the right wing, Livius the left, and the praetor Porcius had the 
command of the centre. Both Romans and Carthaginians 
well understood how much depended upon the fortune of this 
day, and how little hope of safety there was for the vanquished. 
Only the Romans herein seemed to have had the better in con- 
ceit and opinion that they were to fight wdth men desirous to 
have fled from them ; and according to this presumption came 
Livius the consul, with a proud bravery, to give charge on the 
Spaniards and Africans, by whom he was so sharply enter- 
tained that the victory seemed very doubtful. The xAfricans 
and Spaniards were stout soldiers, and well acquainted with 
the manner of the Roman fight. The Ligurians, also, were a 
hardy nation, and not accustomed to give ground, which they 
needed the less, or were able now to do, being placed in the 
midst. Livius, therefore, and Porcius found great opposition ; 
and with great slaughter on both sides prevailed little or noth- 
ing. Besides other difficulties, they were exceedingly troubled 
by the elephants, that brake their first ranks, and put them in 
such disorder as the Roman ensigns were driven to fall back ; 
all this while Claudius Nero, laboring in vain against a steep 
hill, was unable to come to blows with the Gauls that stood 
opposite him, but out of danger. This made Hasdrubal the 
more confident, who, seeing his own left wing safe, did the 
more boldly and fiercely make impression on the other side 
upon the left wing of the Romans.'’’* 

But at last Nero, who found that Hasdrubal refused his left 
wing, and who could not overcome the difficulties of the 
ground in the quarter assigned to him, decided the battle by 
another stroke of that military genius which had inspired his 
march. Wheeling a brigade of his best men round the rear 
of the rest of the Roman army, Nero fiercely charged the 
flank of the Spaniards and ^Africans. The charge was as suc- 
cessful as it was sudden. Rolled back in disorder upon each 
other, and overwhelmed by numbers, the Spaniards and Li- 
gurians died, fighting gallantly to the last. The Gauls, who 
had taken little or no part in the strife of the day, were then 
surrounded, and butchered almost without resistance. Has- 
drubal, after having, by the confession of his enemies, done all 
that a general could do, when he saw that the victory was ir- 
* “ Histone of the World,” by Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 946, 
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rc])aral)ly lost, scoriiiiii^ (o survive the i;-alkint host which he 
Iiaci led, and to {^ratify, as a captive, Roman cruelly and pride, 
spurred his horse info the midst of a ivoniau coliort, and, sword 
in hand, met the death that was worthy of the son of Hamilcar 
and the brother of ,1 lannihal. 

Success the most compk'te had crowned Nero's enterprise. 
Returning as raj)i<lly as he li.ad advanced, he was again facing 
the inactive enemies in the south before they even knew of his 
march. But he brought with him a ghastly tropliy of what 
he had done. In tlie true s]>irit of that savage brutality which 
deformed the ]\oman natiourd character, Nero ordered Has- 
druhaks head to l)e thing into his brother’s cam]). Ben years 
had passed since 1 lannihal had last gazed on those features. 
The sons of llamilear had then planned their system of war- 
fare against Rome wliidi they had so nearly hroughl to success- 
ful accomplishment. Nk^ar alter year had 1 iaunihal been strug- 
gling in Italy, in the ho|)e of one day hailing llu‘ arrival of him 
whom he had left in Spain, and of seeing his hrolhcr’s eye tlasli 
with affection and pride at the junction of their irresistible 
hosts. He now saw that eye glazed in (U‘ath, and in the agony 
of his heart the great C’arthaginian groaned aloud that he rec- 
ognized his country’s destiny. 

With the revival of con 11 deuce came also the revival of ac- 
tivity in traffic and commerce, and in all the linsy inicreonrse 
of daily life, llamrihal was, certainly, still in the land ; hut all 
felt that his power to destroy was broken, and that the crisis 
of the war fever was ])ast. 1 lannihal did .actually, with almost 
superhuman skill, retain liis hold on Soul hern Italy for a few 
years longer ; hut the im]>erial city and her allies were no longer 
in danger fniin his arms, and, after 1 lannihars downfall, the 
great military repnl)lic of the ancient world met in her career 
of conquest no other worthy competitor. R>yroii has termed 
Nero’s march “ nne(]ualled,” and in the magnitude of its con- 
sequences it is so. Viewed only as a military ex])loit, it re- 
mains unparalleled, save hy klarlhoronglf s hold march ' from 
FlaiKlers to -the Dannhe, in the cn,m])aign of l>U‘nheim, and 
perhaps also hy the Archduke Charles’s lateral march in 1796, 
by which he overwhelmed tlie Frcmeli under Jonrdain, and 
then, driving Moreau through the Black I'orest and across the 
Rhine, for a while freed Germany from her invaders. 
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Synopsis of Events between the Battle of the Metaurus, 

BX. 207^ AND ArMINIUS^ VICTORY OVER THE ROMAN LegIONS 

UNDER VaRUSj A.D. 9. 

BX. 205 to 201. Scipio is made consul, and carries the war 
into Africa. He gains several victories there, and the Cartha- 
ginians recall Hannibal from Italy -to oppose him. Battle of 
Zama is 201. Hannibal is defeated, and Carthage sues for 
peace. End of the second Punic war, leaving Rome confirmed 
in the dominion of Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, and 
also mistress of great part of Spain, and virtually predominant 
in North Africa. 

200. Rome makes war upon Philip, king of Macedonia. 
She pretends to take the Greek cities of the Achaean league and 
the ^tolians under her protection as allies. Philip is defeated 
by the proconsul Flaminius at Cynoscephal^, 198, and begs 
for peace. The Macedonian influence is now completely de- 
stroyed in Greece, and the Roman established in its stead, 
though Rome pretends to acknowledge the independence of 
the Greek cities, 

194. Rome makes war upon Antiochus, king of Syria. He 
is completely defeated at the battle of Magnesia, 192, and is 
glad to accept peace on conditions which leave him dependent 
upon Rome. 

200 — 190. Thus within the short space of ten years, was 
laid the foundation of the Roman authority in the East, and 
the general state of affairs entirely changed. If Rome was not 
yet the ruler, she was at least the arbitress of the world from 
the xAtlantic to the Euphrates. The power of the three prin- 
cipal states was so completely humbled, that they durst not, 
without the permission of Rome, begin any new war; the 
fourth, Egypt, had already, in the year 201, placed herself 
under the guardianship of Rome ; and the lesser powers fol- 
lowed of themselves, esteeming it an honor to be called the 
allies of Rome. With this name the nations were lulled into 
security, and brought under the Roman yoke ; the new political 
system of Rome was founded and strengthened, partly by ex- 
citing and supporting the weaker states against the stronger, 
however unjust the cause of the former might be, and partly 
by factions which she found means to raise in every state, even 
the smallest.” — (Heeren.) 
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172. W ar mu*\ve(l lH‘t\vccn Maccdori and Rome. Decisive 
dt-feat of Corses, the Alaeedc )tiian by Pauliis TEmilius at 

I \ diia, HhS. Destniclioii of the Macedonian monarchy. 

15<^- Rome oppresses the Cartha,c;inians till they are driven 
to take n]) anus, and the tliird Ctinic war l)Ci:^ins. Carthage is 
taken ami (leslroye<l by vSci])io .Tanilianns, 146, and the Car- 
thaginian territory is made a Roman |)rovince. 

i.\iK In the same year in which Carthage falls, Corinth is 
stormed jjy the' Roman army under Mummius. The Achaean 
league had beem goaded into hostilities with Rome by means 
similar to thosc‘ (‘inployed against Carthage. The greater part 
of Sfuitlu'rii Crc'cce is made a Rcjinan pr(:)vincc under the name 
of Achaia. 

PPL Nuniatitinm is destroyed by Scipio Afmilianus. '‘The 
war against the Sjianiards, who, of all the nations subdued by 
the Romans, (hdeiuied their liberty with the greatest obstinacy, 
began in the year 200, six years after the total expulsion of the 
Carthaginians from their conntry, 206. It was exceedingly 
obstitiat(‘, partly from the natural state of the country, which 
was ihiekly populated, and wlierc‘ every ])lace became a fortress; 
partly from tlu* courage of the inhabitants; hut above all, ow- 
ing to tiu‘ peculiar p()licy of the ]\omans, who were wont to cm- 
|)loy their allii's to subdue other nations. This war continued, 
almost without interru])tion, from the year 200 to T33, and 
was for the most ])art carried on at the same time in Flispania 
('ilerior, where the C'eltiheri were the most formidable ad- 
versaries, and in llispania Ulterior, wliere the Lusitauii were 
equally ])owerfui. I lostililies were at the highest pitch in 195, 
nn<h*r ( ato, who reduced llispania Citerior to a state of tran- 
(juillity in 1S5 — i7(g when the Celtiheri were attacked in their 
native tc*rritory ; and 155 — 150, when the Romans in both prov- 
iiux's were so often ])eaiciu tliat nolliing was more dreaded by 
tlu‘ soldiers at lionie than to be sent there. The extortions and 
piadidy of Sc*rvins Cal])is placed Viriathus, in the year 146, at 
tlie li(\ad of bis nation, the Lusitanis: llie war, however, soon 
exteiuhsl its(T to llis])ania Citerior, where many nations, par- 
ticularly the Numaniincs, took up arms against Rome, 143. 
Viriathus, sometimes victorious and sometimes defeated, was 
never more formidahle than in the moment of defeat, because 
lie knew liow to take advantage of his knowledge of the country 
and of die dispositions of his countrymen. After his murder, 
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caused by the treachery of CtCpio, 140, Lusitania was subdued ; 
but the Numantine war became still more violent, and the Nu- 
mantines compelled the consul Mancinus to a disadvantageous 
treaty, 137. When Scipio, in the year 133, put an end to this 
war, Spain was certainly tranquil ; the northern parts, however, 
were still unsubdued, though the Romans penetrated as far as 
Galatia/’’ — (Heerex,) 

134. Commiencement of the revolutionary century at Rome, 
i.e., from the time of the excitement produced by the attempts 
made by the Gracchi to reform the commonwealth, to the battle 
of Actium (b,c. 31), which established Octavianus Caesar as 
sole master of the Roman world. Throughout this period 
Rome was engaged in important foreign wars, most of which 
procured large accessions to her territory. 

1 18 — 106. The Jugurthine war. Numidia is conquered, and 
made a Roman conquest. 

1 13 — loi. The great and terrible war of the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones against Rome. These nations of northern warriors 
slaughter several Roman armies in Gaul, and in 102 attempt to 
penetrate into Italy, The military genius of Marius here saves 
his country ; he defeats the Teutones near Aix, in Provence ; 
and in the following year he destroys the army of the Cimbri, 
who had passed the Alps, near Vercellse. 

91 — 88. The war of the Italian allies against Rome. This was 
caused by the refusal of Rome to concede to them the rights of 
Roman citizenship. After a sanguinary struggle, Rorne^rad- 
ually concedes it. 

8g — 85. First war of the Romans against Mithridates the 
Great, king of Pontus, who had overrun i\sia Minor, Mace- 
donia, and Greece. Sylla defeats his armies, and forces him to 
withdraw his forces from Europe. Sylla returns to Rome to 
carry on the civil war against the son and partisans of Marius. 
He makes himself dictator. 

74 — 64. The last IMithridatic wars. Lucullus, and after him 
Pompeius, command against the great king of Pontus, who at 
last is poisoned by his son, while designing to raise the warlike 
tribes of the Danube against Rome, and to invade Italy from 
the northeast. Great Asiatic conquests of the Romans. Be- 
sides the ancient province of Pergamus, the maritime countries 
of Bithynia and nearly all Paphlagonia and Pontus, are formed 
into a P..oman province under the name of Bithynia, while on 
8 
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(lie soiitlicrn coast ('ilicia and PainpliNlia, form another under 
the name of Cilicia ; riKcnicia and Syria compose a third, under 
the name of Syria. C.)n the other hand, Cireat yVrmcnia is left 
to Tigraiics; Cayipadocia to Ariobarzanes ; tlie Bosphorus to 
riiarnaces; JiuL'ca to I jyrcamis; and .some other small states 
arc also y^iven to petty pi*inces, all of whom remain dependent 
on Rome. 

jg — 50. Caesar conf[ners Gaul. 

54. Crassiis attacks the lAartliians with a Roman army, but 
is overthrown and killed at (..'arrh;e in Mes()|>otamia. ITis lieu- 
tenant Cassius collects the wrecks of the army, and prevents 
the Parthians from com jiierine;* Syria. 

40 — 45. The civil war between (Cesar and the Pompeian 
party. Iy4*v]it, Mauritania, and Pout us are involved in the con- 
secjucnces of this war. 

44. Cxsar is killed in the Cai)itol ; the civil wars are soon re- 
newed. 

42. Death of Brutus and ( nssins at IMiilippi. 

31. Death of Anionv and ( 1 eo|)atra. ly^.vpt hecomes a Ro- 
man province, and Any^n.stus (Cesar is left mulis[)nted master of 
Rome, and all that is RomeCs. 



CHAPTER V. 


VICTORY OF ARI^IINIUS OYER THE ROMAN 
LEGIONS UNDER VARUS, a.d. 9. 

Hac clade factum, ut Imperium quod in littore oceani non steterat, 
in ripa Rheni fiuminis staret” — Florus. 

T O a truly illustrious Frenchman, whose reverses as a min- 
ister can never obscure his achievements in the world 
of letters, we are indebted for the most profound and 
most eloquent estimate that we possess of the importance of the 
Germanic element in European civilization, and of the extent 
to which the human race is indebted to those brave warriors 
who long w’ere the unconquered antagonists, and finally became 
the conquerors, of imperial Rome. 

Twenty-three eventful years have passed away since M. Gui- 
zot delivered from the chair of modern history at Paris his 
course of lectures on the history of civilization in Europe. Dur- 
ing those years the spirit of earnest inquiry into the germs and 
primary developments of existing institutions has become more 
and more active and universal, and the merited celebrity of M. 
Guizot's work has proportionally increased. Its admirable 
analysis of the complex political and social organizations of 
which the modern civilized world is made up, must have led 
thousands to trace with keener interest the great crises of times 
past, by which the characteristics of the present w^ere deter- 
mined. The narrative of one of these great crises, of the epoch 
A.D. 9, when Germany took up arms for her independence 
against Roman invasion, has for us this special attraction — 
that it forms part of our own national history. Had Arminius 
been supine or unsuccessful, our Germanic ancestors would 
have been enslaved or exterminated in their original seats along 
the Eyder and the Elbe. This island would never have borne 
the name of England, and ‘'w^e, this great English nation, 
whose race and language are now overrunning the earth, from 
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one end of it to the other/^''*'' would have been utterly cut off 
from existence. 

Arnold may, indeed, go too far in holding that we are wholly 
unconnected in race with the Romans and Britons who inhabited 
this country before the coming over of the Saxons ; that, '' na- 
tionally speaking, the history of Caesar’s invasion has no more 
to do with us than the natural history of the animals which then 
inhabited our forests.” There seems ample evidence to prove 
that the Romanized Celts whom our Teutonic forefathers found 
here influenced materially the character of our nation. But the 
main stream of our people was and is Germanic. Our language 
alone decisively proves this. Arminius is far more truly one 
of our national heroes than Caractacus ; and it was our own 
primeval fatherland that the brave German rescued when he 
slaughtered the Roman legions eighteen centuries ago, in the 
marshy glens between the Lippe and the Ems.f 

Dark and disheartening, even to heroic spirits, must have 
seemed the prospects of Germany when Arminius planned the 
general rising of his countrymen against Rome. lialf the land 
was occupied by Roman garrisons ; and, what was worse, many 
of the Germans seemed patiently accjuiescent in their state of 
bondage. The braver portion, whose patriotism could be re- 
lied on, was ill armed and undisciplined, while the enemy’s 
troops consisted of veterans in the highest state of eciuipment 
and training, familiarized with victory, and commanded by offi- 
cers of proved skill and valor. The resources of Rome seemed 
boundless ; her tenacity of purpose was believed to be invincible. 
There was no hope of foreign sympathy or aid ; for “ the self- 
governing powers that had filled the Old World had bent one 
after another before the rising power of Rome, and had van- 
ished. The earth seemed left void of independent nations.” | 

The German chieftain knew well the gigantic power of the 
oppressor. Arminius was no rude savage, fighting out of mere 
animal instinct, or in ignorance of the might of his adversary. 
He was familiar with the Roman language and civilization ; he 
had served in the Roman armies ; he had been admitted to the 
Roman citizenship, and raised to the rank of the equestrian 

* Arnold’s “Lectures on Modern History.” 

t See post, remarks on the relationship between the Cherusci and the 
English. 

t Ranke. 
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order. It was part of the subtle policy of Rome to confer rank 
and privileges on the youth of the leading families in the nations 
which she wished to enslave. Among other young German 
chieftains, ikrminius and his brother, who were the heads of the 
noblest house in the tribe of the Cherusci, had been selected as 
fit objects for the exercise of this insidious system. Roman 
refinements and dignities succeeded in denationalizing the 
brother, who assumed the Roman namie of Flavius, and adhered 
to Rome throughout all her wars against his country. Ar- 
minius remained unbought by honors or wealth, micorrupted 
by refinement or luxury. He aspired to and obtained from 
Roman enmity a higher title than ever could have been given 
him by Roman favor. It is in the page of Rome’s greatest his- 
torian that his name has come down to us with the proud addi- 
tion of Liberator baud dubie Germaniae. 

Often must the young chieftain, while meditating the exploit 
which has thus immortalized him, have anxiously revolved in 
his mind the fate of the many great men who had been crushed 
in the attempt which he was about to renew — the attempt to 
stay the chariot-wheels of triumphant Rome. Could he hope 
to succeed where Hannibal and Mithridates had perished? 
What had been the doom of Viriathus? and what warning 
against vain valor was written on the desolate site where Nu- 
mantia once had flourished? Nor was a caution wanting in 
scenes nearer home and more recent times. The Gauls had 
fruitlessly struggled for eight years against Csesar ; and the gal- 
lant Vercingetorix, who in the last year of the war had roused 
all his countrymen to insurrection, who had cut oft Roman 
detachments, and brought Csesar himself to the extreme of peril 
at Alesia — ^lie, too, had finally succumbed, had been led captive 
in Cesar’s triumph, and had then been butchered in cold blood 
in a Roman dungeon. 

It was true that Rome was no longer the great military' re- 
public which for so many ages had shattered the kingdoms of 
the world. Her system of government was changed ; and after 
a century" of revolution and civil war, she had placed herself 
under the despotism of a single ruler. But the discipline of her 
troops was yet unimpaired, and her warlike spirit seemed un- 
abated. The first year of the empire had been signalized by 
conquests as valuable as any' gained by’ the republic in a corre- 
* Tacitus, ‘"Annals,” ii., 88. 
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s|)t)M(iiiii^ period It is a great fallacy, though at)parently sanc- 
liiHietl by great authorities, to su])p<)se that the foreign policy 
pursu(*(l by Augustus was paeilic ; he certainly recommended 
sucli a poliv'y to his successors {inccrhuii nieht an [icr iavidiaTn^ 
— c /;//?., i., nj, bul be himself, until Arminius broke 
his spirit, had followed a very differeut course. Besides his 
Spanish wars, his generals, in a series of generally aggressive 
campaigns, had extended the Koman frontier from the Alps to 
lh(‘ I )aind)c, and liad reduced into subjection the large and im- 
portant ('ountries that now fman the territories of all Austria 
south of that rivc'r, and of lOast Switzcudand, Lower Wirtem- 
berg, Bavaria, tlu^ Aaltellinc, and the dyrol. While the prog- 
ix'ss of the Koman arms thus pressed the (iermans from the 
south, still moix' fonuidahh' inroads had been made by the im- 
perial h'gious on tlu‘ west. Koman armies, moving from the 
proviiiee of (laid, established a cdiain of fortresses along the 
right as wall as the kdl bank of the Khine, and, in a series of 
victorious caui])aigus, advanced their eagU's as far as the Elbe, 
wliicb now seemed added to the list of vassal rivers, to the Nile, 
the Khine, the Klioue, the Danube, the d'agus, tlic Seine, and 
many more, that aeknowledged the supremaey of tlie Tiber. 
Koman lleets also, sailing from the harbors of ( latil along the 
( lerman coasts and uj) the estuaries, co-operated with the land- 
forces of the empire, and seemed to display, even more deci- 
sively than her armies, her nverwhelmiug su]K‘riority ovier the 
rude (h’nuanic tribes. Througlioiit the territory thus invaded, 
the Komaus had with their usual military skill, established forti- 
fied ])osts; and a powerful army of occujiation was kept on foot, 
ready to move instantly oil any spot where any popular out- 
break migbl be attempted. 

Vast, however, and admiralily organized as the fabric of 
Koman jiovver appeared on the frontiers and in the provinces, 
there was rottenness at the core, in Rome's unceasing hos- 
tilities with foreign foes, and still more in her long series of 
desolating civil wjirs, the free middle classes of Italy had al- 
most wholly disappeared- Above the position which they had 
occupied, an oligarchy of wealth had reared itself ; beneath that 
position, a degraded mass of ])Ovcrly and misery was ferment- 
ing. Slaves, the chance sweepings of every conquered country, 
slioals of Africans, Sardinians, Asiatics, Illyrians, and others, 
made up the bulk of the population of the Italian peninsula. 
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The foulest profligacy of manners was general in all ranks. 
In universal weariness of revolution and civil war, and in con- 
sciousness of being too debased for self-government, the na- 
tion had submitted itself to the absolute autliorit}' of Augustus. 
Adulation was now the chief function of the senate ; and the 
gifts of genius and accomplishments of art were devoted to 
the elaboration of eloquently false panegyrics upon the prince 
and his favorite courtiers. With bitter indignation must the 
German chieftain have beheld all this and contrasted with it the 
rough worth of his own countrymen ; their bravery, tlieir 
fidelity to their word, their manly independence of spirit, their 
love of their national free institutions, and their loathing of 
every pollution and meanness. Above all, he must liave 
thought of the domestic virtues that hallowed a German borne ; 
of the respect there shown to the female character, and of tlie 
pure affection by which that respect was repaid. His soul 
must have burned within him at the contemplation of such 
a race yielding to these debased Italians. 

Still, to persuade the Germans to combine, in spite of their 
frequent feuds among themselves, in one sudden outbreak 
against Rome ; to keep the scheme concealed from the Romans 
until the hour for action arrived ; and then, without possessing 
a single walled town, without military stores, without training, 
to teach his insurgent countrymen to defeat veteran armies and 
storm fortifications, seemed so perilous an enterprise, that 
probably Arminius would have receded from it had not a 
stronger feeling even than patriotism urged him on. Among 
the Germans of high rank who had most readily submitted to 
the invaders, and become zealous partisans of Roman author- 
ity, was a chieftain named Segestes. His daughter, Thusnelda, 
was pre-eminent among the noble maidens of Germany. Ar- 
minius had sought her hand in marriage ; but Segestes, who 
probably discerned the young chief’s disaffection to Rome, for- 
bade his suit, and strove to preclude all communication be- 
tween him and his daughter. Thusnelda, however, sym- 
pathized far more with the heroic spirit of her lover than with 
the time-serving policy of her father. An elopement baSed 
the precautions of Segestes, who, disappointed in his hope of 
preventing the marriage, accused Arminius before the Roman 
governor of having carried off his daughter, and of planning 
treason against Rome. Thus assailed, and dreading to see his 
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hriilv' ti>rn from liim hy tin- ol'iirials of tiu' foroin-n oppressor 
Anniiiitis (k‘lay\‘<l ikj lonyrr, hut heiil ail liis ^‘iioryies to or<>*aii- 
iz(' and exernlc a ipaiorai insurmetion of tlu* i;rcat mass of his 
CO Mintrynmn, who hitlu-rto had suhiuiltod in sullen hatred to 
the Roman dominion. 

A idian-'e of ipjvernors had reeently taken |)lace, which, while 
it mateiaally favort'd tlu' ultiniale success of the insurgents, 
serve<h i)y the ininualiate aggravation of the Koman oppres- 
siiins, which it ] aodmasl, to make tlu‘ native po])ulation more 
universally imger to take arms, d'iherius, who was afterwards 
(Uiiprro]', jiad rc*c(‘ntl\’ keen rts-alhal from tlie command in 
(ivrnian\', ami sent into Rannonia to put <lo\vn a dangerous re- 
volt whitdi had hroken out against tlK‘ Romans in that pro v- 
itice. 'The ( lerman patriots wmv thus delivered from the stern 
supervision of oiu' ( d' tin* most sus] >i('i( )us of mankind, and were 
also relieved from having to contend against the high military 
taliuits of a veteran commamUa*, who thoroughly understood 
their national characltua and also the nature of the country, 
\vhich lu' himself had princij»ally suhdiuak In the room of 
d'ilierius, .Augustus send into ( lermany Ouintilius Varus, who 
had lattdy returned from the proconsulate^ of Syria. Varus was 
a true re*presentative of tlu* higher classes of the Romans, 
among whom a geneiail task* for littu'alure, a keen snscc])tibil- 
ily all intelh/elual gratifieations, a minute actiuaintance with 
the' princi})U‘s and practice of their own national jurisprudence, 
a eaiadul training in the seho<ds of the rlu'torieians and a fond- 
m‘ss for end her jiartaking in or watching the intellectual strife 
of foixMisie' oratory, had 1n‘Come gencr.ally dihused, without, 
Iiowevc'r, liaving humanized tlu' old Roman s])irit of cruel in- 
(lifkuaMU'e for human feelings and human sufferiugs, and with- 
out acting as tlu‘ least checks on un|)rinci]>led avarice and ambi- 
tion, or on habit ual and gross prolligacy. Accustomed to 
govern tle^ de])ra,viMl and (KRased natives of Syria, a country 
where eoiirag(‘ in man and virtue in woman had for centuries 
been unknown, Varins tlioiiglit that lie might gratify his 
licentious and rapacious passions with ecjual iin])miity among 
the high-minded sons and juire-spirited danglitcrs of Ger- 
many. When the general of any army sets the example of 
outrages ot this description, he is soon faithfully imitated by 
his officers, and surpassed lyv his still more brutal soldiery. 
Idle Romans now habitually indulged in those violations of the 
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sanctity of the domestic shrine, and those insults upon honor 
and modesty, by which far less gallant spirits than those of our 
Teutonic ancestors have often been maddened into insurrec- 
tion. 

Arminius found among the other German chiefs many who 
sympathized with him in his indignation at their country's 
abasement, and many whom private wrongs had stung yet more 
deeply. There was little difficulty in collecting bold leaders for 
an attack on the oppressors, and little fear of the population not 
rising readily at those leaders’ call. But to declare open war 
against Rome, and to encounter Varus’ arm.y in a pitched battle, 
would have been merely rushing upon certain destruction. 
Varus had three legions under him, a force which, after allow- 
ing for detachments, cannot be estimated at less than fourteen 
thousand Roman infantry. He had also eight or nine hundred 
Roman cavalry, and at least an equal number of horse and foot 
sent from the allied states, or raised among those provincials 
who had not received the Roman franchise. 

It was not merely the number, but the quality of this force 
that made them formidable : and, however contemptible Varus 
might be as general, Arminius well knew how admirably the 
Roman armies were organized and officered, and how perfectly 
the legionaries understood every manoeuvre and every duty 
which the varying emergencies of a stricken field might re- 
quire. Stratagem was, therefore, indispensable; and it was 
necessary to blind Y^'ams to their schemes until a favorable 
opportunity should arrive for striking a decisive blow. 

^ I cannot forbear quoting Macaulay’s beautiful lines, where he de- 
scribes how similar outrages in the early times of Rome goaded the 
plebeians to rise against the patricians : 

“ Heap heavier still the fetters : bar closer still the grate ; 

Patient as sheep we yield us up unto your cruel hate. 

But by the shades beneath us, and by the gods above, 

Add not unto your cruel hate your still more cruel love. 

^ Sy! 2|S ^ 

Then leave the poor plebeian his single tie to life — 

The sweet, sweet love of daughter, of sister, and of wife, 

The gentle speech, the balm for all that his vex’d soul endures, 

The kiss in which he half forgets even such a yoke as yours. 

Still let the maiden’s beauty swell the father’s breast with pride ; 

Still let the bridegroom’s arm enfold an unpolluted bride. 

Spare us the inexpiable wrong, the unutterable shame. 

That turns the coward’s heart to steel, the sluggard’s blood to flame; 

Lest when our latest hope is fled ye taste of our despair. 

And learn by proof, in some v/ild hour, how much che wretched dare.” 
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For this purpose, tlie ( ieniian coiifederalcs frequented the 
head-quarters of \ arus, wliieli serin to liavc Been near the centre 
of the niDdei n country of \\ e siplialia, where the Roman gen- 
eral conducted liiniself with all the arrogant security of the 
governor of a perfectly suhinissive province. Tliere Varus 
gratified at once his vanity, liis rhetorical tastes, and his avarice 
hy holding courts, to whieli he. sunuuoiied the Germans for the 
settierneul of all their disjuites, wliile a Bar of Roman advo- 
cates attended to argue tin* cases Before the triBunal of Varus, 
who did not oinil the o])porlnnity of exacting court-fees and ac- 
cepting lu'iBes. X'arus trusted iinjdicilly to tlm respect which 
the. Germans pretended to pay to his abilities as a judge, and to 
the inleri'st which tliev altected to take in the forensic eloquence 
of their eoiujtierors. iMcaiiuvliile, a succession of heavy rains 
rendered the connlry more diflicnlt for the operations of reg- 
ular troojvs, and Anninins, seeing that the infatuation of Varus 
was complett‘, secretly directed the tribes near the VVeser and 
the ICins to take up arms in <“)|)en revolt against the Romans. 
11iis was reprosentecl to Varus as an occasion wliich required 
his prompt atieiulaiicc at the spot ; hut he was kept in studied 
ignorance c»f its l)eing part of a concerted national rising; and 
he still looked on yXrminius as liis sn])niissivc vassal, whose aid 
he might rely on in facilitating tlie niareli of liis troops against 
(he rebels, and in extinguishing the local disturbance. He 
therefore set his army in motion, and marched eastward in a 
line parallel to the course of llie Lippe. For some distance his 
route lay along a levcd plain; l)Ut on arriving at the tract be- 
t wc‘(‘n lli(‘ curve ( if the nt)per part of tliat stream and the sources 
td the luns, tlie country assumes a very different character; 
and lierct, in the territory of the modern little principality of 
Lippe, it was that Anninins had fixed the scene of his enterprise. 

A woody and liilly region intervenes between the heads of 
the two rivers, and forms the water-shed of their streams. This 
region still retains the. name (Teutol)crgenwald— Teutober- 
giensis saltns) wliich it bore in the days of Armmiits. The 
nature of the ground lias probably also remained unaltered. 
The eastern part of it, round Delniold, the modern capital of 
the principality of Ia*|)pe, is described by a modern German 
scholar, Dr. Plate, as being a table-land intersected by nu- 
merous deep and narrow valleys, which in some places form 
small plains, surrounded by steep mountains and rocks, and 
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only accessible by narrow defiles. All the valleys are traversed 
by rapid streams, shallow in the dry season, but subject to sud- 
den swellings in autumn and winter. The vast forests wliich 
cover the summits and slopes of the hills consist chiefly of oak ; 
there is little underwood, and both men and horse would move 
with ease in the forests if the ground were not broken by gal- 
leys, or rendered impracticable by fallen trees.” This is the dis- 
trict to which V arus is supposed to have marched ; and Dr. 
Plate adds, that the names of several localities on and near 
that spot seem to indicate that a great battle has once been 
fought there. We find the names ‘ das Winnefeld ' (the field of 
victory), ‘die Knochenbahn ’ (the bone-lane), ‘die Knochen- 
leke ' (the bone-brook), *’ der kiordkessel ' (the kettle of slaugh- 
ter), and others.”'^ 

Contrary to the usual strict principles of Roman discipline, 
Varus had suffered his army to be accompanied and impeded 
by an immense train of baggage-wagons and by a rabble of 
camp followers, as if his troops had been merely changing their 
quarters in a friendly country. When the long array quitted 
the firm, level ground, and began to wind its way among the 
woods, the marshes, and the ravines, the difficulties of the 
march, even without the intervention of an armed foe, became 
fearfully apparent. In many places, the soil, sodden with rain, 
was impracticable for cavalry, and even for infantry, until trees 
had been felled, and a rude causeway formed through the 
morass. 

The duties of the engineer were familiar to all who served 
in the Roman armies. But the crowd and confusion of the 
columns embarrassed the working parties of the soldiery, and 
in the midst of their toil and disorder the W'Ord was suddenly 
passed through their ranks that the rear guard was attacked by 
the barbarians. Varus resolved on pressing forward; but a 
heavy discharge of missiles from the woods on either flank 
taught him how serious was the peril, and he saw his best men 
falling round him without the opportunity of retaliation ; for 
his light-armed auxiliaries, who were principally of Germanic 
race, now rapidly deserted, and it was impossible to deploy the 
legionaries on such broken ground for a charge against the 
enemy. Choosing one of the most open and firm spots which 

* I am indebted for much valuable information on this subject to my 
friend, Mr. Henry Pearson. 
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wagons were abandoned from the impossibility of forcing them 
along ; and, as this happened, many soldiers left their ranks and 
crowded round the wagons to secure the most valuable por- 
tions of their property ; each was busy about his own affairs, 
and purposely slow in hearing the word of command from his 
officers. Arminius now gave the signal for a general attack. 
The fierce shouts of the Germans pealed through the gloom 
of the forests, and in thronging multitudes they assailed the 
fianks of the invaders, pouring in clouds of darts on the encum- 
bered legionaries, as they struggled up the glens or floundered 
in the morasses, and watching every opportunity of charging 
through the interv'als of the disjointed column, and so cutting 
oft the communication between its several brigades. Arminius, 
with a chosen band of personal retainers round him, cheered on 
his countrymen by voice and example. He and his men aimed 
their weapons particularly at the horses of the Roman cavalry. 
The wounded animals, slipping about in the m.ire and their own 
blood, threw their riders and plunged among the ranks of the 
legions, disordering all round them. Varus now’ ordered the 
troops to be countermarched, in the hope of reaching the near- 
est Roman garrison on the Lippe.^ But retreat now* w'as as 
impracticable as advance ; and the falling back of the Romans 
only augmented the courage of their assailants, and caused 
fiercer and more frequent charges on the flanks of the dis- 
heartened army. The Roman officer who commanded the cav- 
alry, Numonius Vala, rode off wfith his squadrons in the vain 
hope of escaping by thus abandoning his comrades. Unable 
to keep together, or force their way across the woods and 
sw’amps, the horsemen w^ere overpow^ered in detail, and 
slaughtered to the last man. The Roman infantry still held 
together and resisted, but more through the instinct of dis- 
cipline and bravery than from any hope of success or escape. 

The circumstances of the early part of the battle which Arminius 
fought with Cascina six years afterwards evidently resembled those of his 
battle with \ ariis, and the result was very near being the same : I have 
therefore adopted part of the description which Tacitus gives (**' Annal.” 
lib. i., c. 65) of the last-mentioned engagement: Neque tamen Armin- 
ius qiiamquam libero incursu, statim prorupit : sed ut hxsere coeno fos- 
sisque inipedimenta, turbati circum milites; incertus signorum ordo; 
utque tali in tempore sibi quisque properus, et lentae adversum imperia 
aures, irrumpore Germanos jubet, clamitans ' En varus, et eodem iterum 
fato victae legiones! ’ Simul hsec, et cum delectis scindit agmen, equis- 
que maxime vulnera ingerit; illi sanguine suo et lubrico paludum 
lapsantes, excussis rectoribus, disjicere obvios, proterere jacentes.” 
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Varus, after bciire: severely woundeci in a cliargc of the Ger 
mans against Ihs |)art of llie column. coniniiUed suicide to avoid 
falling into the hands of (hose wlioni he liad exasperated by 
his oppressions. One of tlie lieutenant generals of the army fell 
fighting; tlie other surrendered to the enemy. Bat mercy to 
a fallen foe had never l)t‘cn a Boinaii virtue, and those among 
her legions who now laid d(»\vn their arms in liope of quarter 
drank dec]) of the euj) of suiVering, which Rome had held to 
the lips of many a l)ravc hut nufortunale enemy. The infuri- 
ated Germans slaughtcax'd tludr oppressors with deliberate 
ferocity, and those prisoners who were not hewn to pieces on 
the spot were only ju'eserveil to ])eris]i hy a more cruel death in 
cold blood. 

The bulk of the Roman army fought stisarlilv and stubbornly 
frequently re])elliug the masses of the assailants, !;)ut gradually 
losing the C()in])actness of their array, and l)ec(nning weaker 
and weaker l)(meath the inct'ssanl shower of darts and the re- 
iterated assaults of the vigorous and uiumciimhered Germans. 
At last, in a scries of despciaite attacks, the* column was ])ierced 
througli and Ihrongli, (wo of the eagles captured, and the Ro- 
man host, which on the yesler morning had marched forth in 
sucli pride and might, now 1)r()kc'n iij) into confused fragments 
cither fell fighting lieneath the overpowering mnnbers of the 
enemy, or perished in (lie swamps and woods in unavailing 
efforts at flight. Fewx very few, c‘ver saw again the left bank of 
the Rhine. One body of brave veterans, arraving themselves 
in a ring on a little moini<k heat off every charge of the Ger- 
mans, and prolonged their honorable resistance to the close of 
that dreadful day. The traces of a fecTle at tempt at forming 
a ditch and mound attested in after years tlu‘ s|)ot wlierc the last 
of the Romans ])assc(l their night of suffering and despair. 
But on the morrow, this reninaiit also, worn out wdlh luinger, 
wounds, and toil, was chargt'd by the victorious Germans, and 
either mas.sacrcd on the spot, or offered up in fearful rites at 
the altars of tlic deities of the old mythology of the North. 

^ the nic)unlain ridge, through which runs the 

modern I'oad between I^aderhorn and Ifvrmout, leads from the 
spot where the heat of tlie hatlh* raged to tlic Kxterstcine, a 
cluster of bold and grotesc|iie rocks of sandstone, near which 
is a small sheet of water, overshadoweel liy a grove of aged trees. 
Accoiding to local tradition, this was one of the sacred groves 
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of the ancient Germans, and it was here that the Roman cap- 
tives were slain in sacrifice by the victorious warriors of Ar- 
minius.'^ 

Never w^as victory more decisive, never was the liberation 
of an oppressed people more instantaneous and complete. 
Throughout Germany the Roman garrisons were assailed and 
cut oft ; and within a few weeks after Varus had fallen, the Ger- 
man soil was freed from the foot of an invader. 

At Rome the tidings of the battle were received with an agony 
of terror, the reports of which we should deem exaggerated, 
did they not come from Roman historians themselves. They 
not only tell emphatically how great was the awe which the Ro- 
mans felt of the prowess of the Germans, if their various tribes 
could be brought to unite for a common purpose,! but also 
they reveal how weakened and debased the population of Italy 
had become. Dion Cassius says (lib. Ivi., sec. 23) : Then Au- 
gustus, when he heard the calamity of Varus, rent his garment, 
and was in great affliction for the troops he had lost, and for 
terror respecting the Germans and the Gauls. And his chief 
alarm was that he expected them to push on against Italy and 
Rome ; and there remained no Roman youth fit for military 
duty that were w^orth speaking of, and the allied populations, 
that were at all serviceable, had been wasted away. Yet he 
prepared for the emergency as well as his means allowed ; and 
when none of the citizens of military age were willing to en- 
list, he made them cast lots, and punished by confiscation of 
goods and disfranchisement every fifth man among those un- 
der thirty-five, and every tenth man of those above that age. 
At last, when he found that not even thus could he make many 
come forward, he put some of them to death. So he made a 
conscription of discharged veterans and of emancipated slaves, 
and, collecting as large a force as he could, sent it, under Ti- 
berius, with all speed into Germany.’’ 

^ Lucis propinquis barbarae arae, apud quas tribunes ac primorum 
ordinum centuriones mactayerant.” — Tacitus, Amu, lib, i,, c. 61. 

t It is clear that the Romans followed the policy of fomenting dissen- 
sions and wars of the Germans among themselves. See the thirty-third 
section of the “ Germania ” of ^Tacitus, where he mentions the destruc- 
tion of the Bructeri by the neighboring tribes: “ Favore quodam erga 
nos deornm: nam ne spectaculo quidem proelii invidere: super lx. millia 
non armis telisque Romanis, sed. quod magnificentius est, oblectationi 
ocuiisque ceciderunt Maneat qusseo. duretque gentibiis. si non amor 
nostri, at certe odium sui: quando urgentibus imperii fatis, nihil jam 
prasstare fortuna majus potest quam hostium iscordidam.” 
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Dion mentions, als('>. a iniinlx'r of terrific portents that were 
believed to have* occurred at the tinu‘, and the narration of 
which is not iinmaterial, as it shows the state of the public mind, 
when such thiiii^s wrvv so believccl in and so interjiretcd. The 
summits of the Alps wcrt‘ said to have iallen, and three columns 
of fire to have bla/AMl n]> fmni them. In the C'ainpus Martins, 
the temple of the war-i;< xl, fr< >111 whom the founder of Rome had 
spruiii^, was struck by a thnndcrl)olt. 1 he nic;‘htly heavens 
g’lowed several times, as it on lire. Many comets lilazed forth 
tog'ether; and fiery metc'ors, shapi’d lil-:e s]>ears, had shot from 
the northern (juarter of the sly\' down into the ivoinan camps. 
It was said, too, that a statue of Victory, which had stood at 
a place on the frontic*r, pointing tin- way towards (Germany, had, 
of its own accord, turned round, and now jiointed to Italy. 
These and other prodii;ic‘s were iadieved by the multitude to ac- 
company the slani^-hter of Warns’ h'phjus, and to manifest the 
ang'er of the gods against Konua Augustus himself was not 
free from supersi ilion ; but on this occasion no supernatural 
terrors were needed to incn*ast' the alarm and grief that he felt, 
and which made him, even months after the news of the battle 
had arrived, often heat bis lusad against the wall, and exclaim, 

Quintilius Varus, give me back my legions.’' We learn this 
from his biographer Suetonius; and, indeed, every ancient 
writer who alludes to the overthrow of Varus attests the im- 
portance of the blow against the l\oman ])ower, and the bitter- 
ness with which it was fedt. 

The Germans did not ]>iirsue their victory licyond their own 
territory; Init that victory secured at once and forever the in- 
dependence of the Teutonic race. Rome sent, indeed, her 
legions again into Cennany, to parade a tem])orary superiority, 
but all hopes of ])ermaiicnt comf nests were abandoned by Au- 
gustus and his successors. 

The blow which Arminius liad struck never was forgotten. 
Roman fear disguised itself under the s])ecions title of modera- 
tion, and the Rliinc became the acknowledged l)onndary of the 
two nations until the fifth century of oiir era, when the Ger- 
mans became the assailants, and carved with their conquer- 
ing swords the provinces of im|>erial Rome into the kingdoms 
of modern Europe. 

_ * Floriis expresses its effect most pithily: ‘MTfic ckide factum est ut 
imperium quod in litore occani non slclcrat, in ripa Rhcni fluminis 
stacet,” iv., 12. 
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ARMINIUS. 

I have said above that the great Cheruscan is more truly 
one of our national heroes than Caractacus is. It may be 
added that an Englishman is entitled to claim a closer degree of 
relationship with Arminius than can be claimed by any German 
of modern Germany. The proof of this depends on the proof 
of four facts : first, that the Cheruscans were Old Saxons, or 
Saxons of the interior of Germany ; secondly, that the Anglo- 
Saxons, or Saxons of the coast of Germany, were more closely 
akin than other German tribes were to the Cheruscan Saxons ] 
thirdly, that the Old Saxons were almost exterminated by 
Charlemagne ; fourthly, that the Anglo-Saxons are our imme- 
diate ancestors. The last of these may be assumed as an axiom 
in English history. The proofs of the other three are partly 
philological and partly historical. I have not space to go into 
them here, but they will be found in the early chapters of the 
great work of my friend, Dr. Robert Gordon Latham, on 
the English Language,'' and in the notes to his edition of 
the Germania of Tacitus." It may be, however, here re- 
marked, that the present Saxons of Germany are of the High 
Germanic division of the German race, whereas both the Anglo- 
Saxon and Old Saxon were of the Low Germanic. 

Being thus the nearest heirs of the glory of Arminius, we 
may fairly devote more attention to his career than, in such a 
’ivork as the present, could be allowed to any individual leader ; 
and it is interesting to trace how far his fame survived during 
the Middle Ages, both among the Germans of the Continent 
and among ourselves. 

It seems probable that the jealousy with which Maroboduus, 
the king of the Suevi and Marcomanni, regarded Arminius, 
and which ultimately broke out into open hostilities between 
those German tribes and the Dherusci, prevented Arminius 
from leading the confederate Germans to attack Italy after his 
first victory. Perhaps he may have had the rare moderation of 
being content with the liberation of his country, without seeking 
to retaliate on her former oppressors. When Tiberius marched 
into Germany in the year 10, xArminius was too cautious to at- 
tack him on ground favorable to the legions, and Tiberius was 
too skilful to entangle his troops in the difficult parts of the 
country. His march and countermarch were as unresisted as 
9 
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they were iinproduetive. /\ few years later, when a dangerous 
revolt of the .Roiiiaii Iei;i<uis near the frontier caused their gen- 
erahs to find them active eniplovnient by leading them into the 
interior of Germany, we tind -Arininius again active in his coun- 
tryhs defence. l.lie oh! {|uarrel between him and his father-in- 
law, Seg'cstes, had broken out airesh, vSegestes now called ir 
the aid of the Ronian general. Gernianicus, to whom he sur 
rendered himself; and by his contrivance, his daughter Thus 
nelda, the wife of Anninius, also came into the hands of tin 
Romans, lacing far advanced in pregnancy. Slie showed, a: 
Tacitus relates, more < >i tlie s])irit oi her husband than of he 
father, a spirit that conhl not I>c‘ snlxliied into tears or supplica 
tions. She was sent to Ravenna, and there gave Ifirth to a son 
whose life we know, from an allusion in d'aeitiis, to have beei 
eventful and unhap])y ; but the ])art of the great historian’ 
work which narrated his laU‘ has perislied, and we only kno\ 
from another (juarUa* that the son of Anninins was, at the ag 
of four years, led captive in a triumphal |:)ageant along th 
streets of Rome. 

The high spirit of Arminitis was goaded almost into frenz 
by these bereavements. Hie fate of his wife, ihns torn fror 
him, and of his balie doomed to bondage even before its bird 
inflamed the elequent invectives with wdiich he roused his cour 
trymen against the home-traitors, and against their invader: 
who thus made war upon women and children. Germanici; 
had marched his army to the ])Iace where Varus had perishe( 
and had thci'c paid funeral honors to the ghastly relics of h 
predecessor’s legions that he found heaped around him.f A: 
minius lured him to advance a little further into the countr 
and then assailed him, atul fought a battle, which, by the Roma 
accounts, was a drawn one. The effect of it was to make Ge 
manicus resolve on retreating to the Rhine. Tic himself, wit 
part of his troops, cinliarked in some vessels on the Ems, ar 
returned by that river, and then by sea ; but part of his fore 
were intrusted to a Roman general named Cmcina, to lead the 
back by land to the Rhine. Arminius followed this division c 
its march, and fought several battles witli it, in which he ii 

* Ann.,” i., 57, 

t In the Museum of Rhenish Antiquities at Bonn there is a Rom; 
sepulchral monument, the inscription on which records that it was erect 
to the memory of M. Coelius, who fell Bello VarianoJ* 
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flicted heavy loss on the Romans, captured the greater part of 
their baggage, and would have destroyed them completely, had 
not his skilful system of operations been finally thwarted by 
the haste of Inguiomerus, a confederate German chief, who 
insisted on assaulting the Romans in their camp, instead of 
waiting till they were entangled in the difficulties of the coun- 
try, and assailing their columns on the march. 

In the following year the Romans were inactive, but in the 
year afterwards Germanicus led a fresh invasion. He placed his 
army on shipboard, and sailed to the mouth of the Ems, where 
he disembarked, and marched to the Weser, where he en- 
camped, probably in the neighborhood of Minden. Arminius 
had collected his army on the other side of the river ; and a 
scene occurred, which is powerfully told by Tacitus, and which 
is the subject of a beautiful poem by Praed. It has been already 
mentioned that the brother of xVrminius, like himself, had been 
trained up while young to serve in the Roman armies ; but, 
unlike Arminius, he not only refused to quit the Roman service 
for that of his country, but fought against his country with 
the legions of Germanicus. He had assumed the Roman name 
of Flavius, and had gained considerable distinction in the 
Roman service, in which he had lost an eye from a wound in 
battle. When the Roman outposts approached the River 
Weser, -Arminius called out to them from the opposite bank, 
and expressed a wish to see his brother. Flavius stepped for- 
ward, and xArminius ordered his own followers to retire, and re- 
quested that the archers should be removed from the Roman 
bank of the river. This was done ; and the brothers, who ap- 
parently had not seen each other for some years, began a con- 
versation from the opposite sides of the stream, in wffiich 
xArminius questioned his brother respecting the loss of his eye, 
and what battle it had been lost in, and what reward he had 
received for his wound. Flavius told him how the eye was lost, 
and mentioned the increased pay that he had on account of its 
loss, and showed the collar and other military decorations that 
had been given him. Arminius mocked at these as badges of 
slavery; and then each began to try to win the other over. 
Flavius boasting the power of Rome, and her generosity to the 
submissive ; Arminius appealing to him in the name of their 
country's gods, of the mother that had borne them and by the 
holy names of fatherland and freedom, not to prefer being the 
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betrayer to being the chaiuinon of his country. They soon 
proceeded to mutual taunts and menaces, and Flavius called 
aloud for his horse and his arms, lliat he might dash across the 
river and attack his brother; nor would he have been checked 
from doing so, had not the Roman geiu'ral Slertinius run up to 
him and forcibly detained him. Arniinius stood on the other 
bank, threatening tlie renegade, and defying Inm to battle. 

I shall not be thought to need apology for (jiioting here the 
stanzas in which Praed has described this scene — a scene 
among the most affecting, as wtdl as the most striking, that his- 
tory supplies. It makes us reflect on the desolate position of 
Arminius, with his wife and child captives in the enernyks hands 
and with his brother a renegade in arms against him. The great 
liberator of our German race was there, with every source of 
human happiness denied liim except the etniseioiisiiess of doing 
his duty to his country. 

“ Back, back! ho fears not foaiiiin>; Hood 
Who fears not steel clad line: 

No warrior thou of German blood, 

No brother thou of mine. 

Go, earn Rome’s chain to load thy neck, 

Her gems to deck thy hilt ; 

And blazon honor’s hapless wreck 
With all the gauds of guilt. 

“ But wouldst thou have me share tlie prey ? 

By all that I liave dotu*. 

The Varian bones that day by day 
Lie whitening in tlie sun. 

The legion’s trampled pan()j)]y, 

The eagle’s shatter’<i wing — 

I would not be for earth or sky 
So scorn’d and mean a thing. 

Ho, call me here the wizard, boy, 

Of dark and subtle .skill. 

To agonize but not destroy. 

To torture, not to kill. 

When swords are out, and shriek and shout 
Leave little room for prayer. 

No fetter on man’s arm or heart 
Hangs half so heavy there. 

“ I curse him by the gifts the land 
Hath won from him and Rome, 

The riving axe, the wasting brand. 

Rent forest, blazing home. 
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I curse him by our country’s gods, 

The terrible, the dark, 

The breakers of the Roman rods, 

The smiters of the bark. 

“ Oh, misery that such a ban 
On such a brow should be! 

Why comes he not in battle’s van 
His countr^^’s chief to be? 

To stand a comrade by my side, 

The sharer of my fame. 

And worthy of a brother’s pride 
And of a brother’s name? 

But it is past ! where heroes press 
And cowards bend the knee, 

Arminius is not brotherless. 

His brethren are the free. 

They come around: one hour, and light 
Will fade from turf and tide. 

Then onward, onward to the fight, 

With darkness for our guide. 

To-night, to-night, when we shall meet 
In combat face to face. 

Then only would Arminius greet 
The renegade’s embrace. 

The canker of Rome’s guilt shall be 
Upon his dying name ; 

And as he lived in slavery. 

So shall he fall in shame.” 

On the day after the Romans had reached the Weser, Ger- 
manicus led his army across that river, and a partial encounter 
took place, in which Arminius was successful. But on the suc- 
ceeding day a general action was fought, in which Arminius 
was severely wounded, and the German infantry routed with 
heavy loss. The horsemen of the two armies encountered, 
without either party gaining the advantage. But the Roman 
army remained master of the ground, and claimed a complete 
victory. Germanicus erected a trophy in the field, with a 
vaunting inscription, that the nations between the Rhine and 
the Elbe had been thoroughly conquered by his army. But 
that army speedily made a final retreat to the left bank of the 
Rhine ; nor was the effect of their campaign more durable than 
their trophy. The sarcasm with which Tacitus speaks of cer- 
tain other triumphs of Roman generals over Germans may 
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a|)|)Iy to the pa^crui! wliicli (Irriuaniciis celebrated on his re- 
turn to Rome from his command of the Roman army of the 
Rhine. 11ie ( iermans were “ InuuipJiali pofius quoin victiy 

After the Romans ha<l abandotied their attempts on Ger- 
many, we find Arminins (mipii;‘e<l in hostilities with Maro- 
hoduns, tlu* kini; of the Snevi and IMarcomanni, who was 
endeavorinj^’ to l>rinif the other ( lerman tril)es into a state of 
de])endencv on him. Arminins was at the head of the Germans 
wh<» took np arms ai^'ainst this home invader of their liberties. 
Aftta* some mitior etinaitements, a ])itche(l liattlc was fought 
hcdwecai the two eonfed(’raei(‘S, a,i>. ip, in which the loss on 
eacii side was ecjiial, bnt Marohodnns confessed the ascendency 
<.)f his antagonist bv avoiding; a lamewal of the engagement, 
and ])y imploring the interventi(ni of the Romans in his defence. 
'Fbe yoimg('r I )nisns then eonmian(le<l the Roman legions in 
the province of Illyrienm, ami by his mediation a peace was con- 
clnded between Arminins and Maroboduus, by the terms of 
wliich it is evident that the latter must have ren('>nnccd his am- 
bitions schemes against llie freedom of the other German tribes. 

Arminins did not long survive this second war of inde- 
j)endenee, whicli lie siuxx'ssfiilly waged for his country. He 
was assassinated in the ihirt y-seveiUh year of his age l)y some 
of his own kinsmen, wlio conspired against him. Tacitus says 
that this happened while he was engaged in a civil war, which 
liad been caused by his attempts tc^ make himself king over his 
eountrynum. It is far more probable (as one of the best biog- 
rapluM'S'^^ has observed) that Tacittis misnndcrstood an attempt 
of Arminiiis to extend his inOnence as elective war-chieftain of 
the Cdiernsci, and other tribes, for an attempt to obtain the 
royal dignity. When we remember that his father-in-law and 
Ins Iwother were renegades, we can well understand that a 
|)arty among his kinsmen may have been l)ilterly hostile to him, 
and have opposed his authority with the tril)c by open vio- 
lence, and when that seemed ineffectual, by secret assassina- 
tion. 

Arminins left a name which the historians of the nation 
against winch he combated so long and so gloriously have de- 
lighted to honor. It is from the most indisputable source, from 

* Dr. Plate, in “ Biographical Dictionary,” commenced by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Ivnowlcdgc. 
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the lips of enemies, that we know his exploits.'* **' His country- 
men made history, but did not write it. But his memory lived 
among them in the days of their bards, who recorded 

The deeds he did, the fields he won, 

The freedom he restored.” 

Tacitus, writing years after the death of Arminius, says of 
him, “ Canitur adhuc barbaras apud gentes.” As time passed 
on, the gratitude of ancient Germany to her great deliverer 
grew into adoration, and divine honors were paid for centuries 
to Arminius by every tribe of the Low Germanic division of 
the Teutonic races. The Irmin-sul, or the column of Herman, 
near Eresburgh, the modern Stadtberg, was the chosen object 
of worship to the descendants of the Cherusci, the Old Saxons, 
and in defence of which they fought most desperately against 
Charlemagne and his Christianized Franks. '' Irmin, in the 
cloudy Olympus of Teutonic belief, appears as a king and a 
warrior ; and the pillar, the " Irmin-sul,’ bearing the statute, 
and considered as the symbol of the deity, was the Palladium 
of the Saxon nation until the temple of Eresburgh was de- 
stroyed by Charlemagne, and the column itself transferred to 
the monastery of Corbey, where perhaps a portion of the rude 
rock idol yet remains, covered by the ornaments of the Gothic 
era.”f Traces of the wrorship of Arminius are to be found 
among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, after their settlement in 
this island. One of the four great highways was held to be 
under the protection of the deity, and was called the '' Irmin 
street.” The name Arminius is, of course, the mere Latinized 
form of '' Herman,” the name by which the hero and the deity 
w-ere known by every man of Low German blood on either 
side of the German Sea. It means, etymologically, the War- 
man,” the man of hosts.” No other explanation of the wor- 
ship of the Irmin-sul,” and of the name of the Irmin street,” 
is so satisfactory as that which connects them with the deified 
xArminius. We know for certain of the existence of other col- 
umns of an analogous character. Thus there was the Roland- 
seule in North Germany ; there was a Thor-seule in Sweden, 

* See Tacitus, “ Ann. ” lib. ii., sec. 88; Velleius Paterculus, lib. ii., sec. 

ii8. 

t Palgrave on the “ English Commonwealth,” vol. ii., p. 140. 
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and (what is more important) there was an Athelstan-seule in 
Saxon England. 

There is at the present moment a song respecting the Irmin- 
sul current in the bishopric of Mindcn, one version of which 
might seem only to refer to Charlemagne having pulled down 
the Irmin-sul. 

Henriaii, sla (IcTincii, 

Sla pipcii, shi iniinnwn, 

De Kaiser will kunimen, 

Met hauler iin slaiigen, 

Will Herman nphangen.'' 

But there is anotlicr version, which probably is the oldest, and 
which clearly refers to the great Arniinius. 

Un Herman slang <icrmcn, 

Slang pipen, slang tnnnmcn; 

Dc fhrslen siiul kannnen, 

Met all eren-mannen 
Hcbt Varus uphaiigcn.’' t 

About ten centuries and a half after the demolition of the 
Irmin-sul, and nearly eighteen after the death of Arminius, 
the modern Cjcrmans conceived the idea of rendering tardy 
homage to their great hero, and accordingly, some eight or ten 
years ago, a general subscription was organized in Germany 
for the purpose of erecting on the Osning — a conical mountain, 
which forms the highest summit of the Teutol^ergcr Wald, and 
is eighteen hundred feet above the level of the sea — a colossal 
bronze statue of Arminius. The statue was designed by Ban- 
del. The hero was to stand uplifting a sword in his right hand, 
and looking towards the Rhine. The height of the statue was 
to be eighty feet from the base to tlie ])oint of the sword, and 
was to stand on a circular Gothic temple ninety feet high, and 
supported by oak trees as columns. The mountain, where it 
was to be erected, is wild and stern, and overlooks the scene of 
the battle- It was calculated that the statue would be clearly 
visible at a distance of sixty miles. The temple is nearly fin- 
ished, and the statue itself has been cast at the copper works 
at Lemgo. But there, througli want of funds to set it up, it 

* See Lappenbiirg’s '‘ Anglo-Saxons,** p. 376. For nearly all the philo- 
logical and ethnographical facts respecting Arminius, I am indebted to 
my friend, Dr. R. G. Latham. 

t See Grim, “ Deutsche Mythologie,** 329. 
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has lain for some years, in disjointed fragments, exposed to the 
mutilating homage of relic-seeking travellers. The idea of 
honoring a hero, who belongs to all Germany, is not one which 
the present rulers of that divided country* * * § have any wish to en- 
courage; and the statue may long continue to lie there, and 
present too true a type of the condition of Germany herself, f 
Surely this is an occasion in which Englishmen might well 
prove, by acts as well as words, that we also rank Arminius 
among our heroes. 

I have quoted the noble stanzas of one of our modern Eng- 
lish poets on Arminius, and I will conclude this memoir with 
one of the odes of the great poet of modern Germany, Klop- 
stock, on the victory to which we owe our freedom, and xArmin- 
ius mainly owes his fame. Klopstock calls it the '' Battle of 
Winheld-'*' The epithet of '' sister of Cannae shows that Klop- 
stock followed some chronologers, according to whom Varus 
was defeated on the anniversary of the day on which Paulus 
and Varro were defeated by Hannibal. 

SONG OF TRIUIMPH AFTER THE VICTORY OF HERRMAN, 

THE DELIVERER OF GERMANY FROM THE ROMANS. 

FROM KLOPSTOCK’s “ HERRMAN* UND DIE FURSTEN.’^ 

Supposed to be sung by a chorus of Bards. 

A CHORUS. 

Sister of Canrue!t Winfield’s § fight! 

We saw thee with thy streaming, bloody hair, 

With fiery eye, bright wfith the world’s despair, 

Sweep by Walhalla’s bards from out our sight. 

Herrman outspake ; ‘‘ No-w Victor>^ or Death ! ” 

The Romans Victor>' 1 ” 

And onward mshed their eagles with the cry. 

So ended the Hr si day. 

Victory or Death! ” began 
Then, first, the Roman chief; and Herrman spake 
Not, but home-struck : the eagles fluttered — ^brake. 

So sped the second day. 

* Written in 1851 when Germany was divided into numerous inde- 
pendent principalities. 

t On the subject of this statue, I must repeat an acknowledgment of 
my obligations to my friend, Mr. Hemy^ Pearson. 

t The battle of Cannse, b.c. 216 — Hannibal’s victory over the Romans. 

§ Winfield — the probable site of the '' Hcrrmanschladt'' ; see supra. 
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TWO ( TIORU SF.S. 

And the third came . . . the rry was “ Flight or Death!” 
FliglU left they not for them vvlui’d make them slaves-— 
Men who stal) ehildren ! llight lor them ! . . . no! graves! 
'Twas their Idsl day.” 


TWO r.AKDS, 

Yet spared they nu's-^ei^gers : lliey eaiiie to Rome — 

How droo])ed the plvinu' — the laiiee was leh to trail 
Down in the dust behind — tlu-ir eheek was pale — 

So came the messengers to Koine. 

High in his hall the. /////jern/fU* sat — 

0 cfa 7 >ianHs ( '(csar . sat. 

They filled up wine-eups, wiiu' cmps filled they up 
For him the liighest — win<‘-«'n}>s filh'd they up 
For him the highest, Jove of all tlieir stale. 

The (lutes of Lydia hushed Iiefon* their voiee, 

Before the messengers — the “ Highest ” sprung — 

The god ^ against the marhh' t)illars, wrung 
By the dread words, striking his hrow, and thrice 
Cried he aloud in anguish, ” Varus! Varus! 

Give hack my legions, Varus ! ” 

And now the vvorld~wi<le conquerors shrunk and feared 
For fatherland and home. 

The lance to raise; and hnongst those false to Rome 
The death-lot rolled, t and still they shnink and feared; 

“ For she her face hath turn<‘d 

The victor goddess,” criial those cowards — (for aye. 

Be it!) — ‘"from Rome and Romans, and her day 
Ls done” — and still he monrned. 

And cried alond in anguish, “Varus! Varns! 

Give back niy legions, Varns ! ” 

* Augustus was worsliipped as a deity in his lifetime, 
t See supra, p. 139. 

1 1 have taken this translation from an anonymous writer in French 
two years ago. 
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Synopsis of Events between Arminius' Victory Over 
Varus and the Battle of Chalons. 

A.D. 43. The Romans commence the conquest of Britain, 
Claudius being then Emperor of Rome. The population of 
this island was then Celtic. In about forty years all the tribes 
south of the Clyde were subdued, and their land made a Roman 
province. 

58 — 60. Successful campaigns of the Roman general Corbulo 
against the Parthians. 

64. First persecution of the Christians at Rome under Nero. 

68 — 70. Civil wars in the Roman world. The Emperors Nero, 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius cut off successively by violent deaths. 
Vespasian becomes emperor. 

70. Jerusalem destroyed by the Romans under Titus. 

83. Futile attack of Domitian on the Germans. 

86. Beginning of the wars between the Romans and the 
Dacians. 

98 — 1 17. Trajan emperor of Rome. Under him the empire 
acquires its greatest territorial extent by his conquests in Dacia 
and in the East. His successor, Hadrian, abandons the prov- 
inces beyond the Euphrates which Trajan had conquered. 

138 — 180. Era of the Antonines. 

167 — 176. A long and desperate war between Rome and a 
great confederacy of the German nations. Marcus Antoninus 
at last succeeds in repelling them. 

192 — 197. Civil wars throughout the Roman world. Se- 
verus becomes emperor. He relaxes the discipline of the sol- 
diers. After his death, in 21 1, the series of militar}^ insurrec- 
tions, civil wars, and murders of emperors recommences. 

226. Artaxerxes (Ardisheer) overthrows the Parthian, and 
restores the Persian kingdom in iVsia. He attacks the Roman 
possessions in the East. 

250. The Goths invade the Roman provinces. The Em- 
peror Decius is defeated and slain by them. 

253 — 260. The Franks and Alemanni invade Gaul, Spain, and 
Africa. The Goths attack Asia Minor and Greece. The Per- 
sian conquer Armenia. Their king, Sapor, defeats the Roman 
Emperor Valerian, and takes him prisoner. General distress of 
the Roman empire. 
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j()8 — 28,^. 'j'hc ]Mn|K‘rors Claudius, Aiirdian, Tacitus, Pro- 
!)iis, and C'arus defeat the various cuieiuies of Rome, and restore 
r)rder in the Koinan state. 

285. Diocletian divides and reori^anizes the Roman empire. 
After his abdication in 305 a fresh si'ries of civil wars and con- 
fusion ensues. ( oust an tine, the hrst Christian emperor, re- 
unites the eni])ire in 324. 

330. C'onstantine makes Constantinople tlic scat of empire 
instc*ad of Rome. 

3t)3. d'he Dmperor Julian is killed in action against the Per- 
sians. 

36.; — -375. The em|>ire is again divided, Valcntinian being 
emperor of the W est, and X’alens of the iCast. Valcntinian re- 
pulses the Alemanni, and other Cerman invaders from Gaul. 
S])leudor of ihe Cothic kingdom under llermanric, north of the 
I )aniil)e. 

375— -395. The 1 luns attack the ( ioths, who ini])lorc the pro- 
teeiion of the Roman emperor of the hkisi. The Goths arc al- 
lowed to pass tlu‘ 1 darnihe, and to settle in the Roman provinces, 
A war soon bre<aks ont between them and the Ronuuis, and the 
h'mperor \'alens and his army are destroyed l)y them. They 
ravage the Roman territories. The Emperor Theodosius re- 
duces them to submission. I'hey retain selllenicnts in Thrace 
and Asia Minor. 

3<;5. h'inrd division of the Roman empire between Arcadius 
and 1 lo!iorins, t1u‘ two suns of Idu'odosius. The Goths revolt, 
an<l under Alaric attaek various parts of both the Roman em- 
|)ires, 

4J(). Alaric takes the city of Rome. 

412. Tlu' Goths march into Gaul, and in 414 into Spain, 
which had been invade<l by hosts of Vkindals, Suevi, Alani, and 
Ollier Germanic nations. Rrilain is formally abandoned by 
the Roman empire of the West. 

428. Censeric, king of the Vandals, conquers the Roman 
|)rovii)cc of North Africa. 

441. The Huns attack the Eastern empire. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE BATTLE OF CHALONS, A.D. 451. 

‘‘ The discomfiture of the mighty attempt of Attila to found a new anti- 
Christian dynasty upon the wreck of the temporal power of Rome, at 
the end of the term of twelve hundred years, to which its duration had 
been limited by the forebodings of the heathen.” — Herbert. 

A broad expanse of plains, the Campi Catalaunici of 
the ancients, spreads far and wide around the city of 
Chalons, in the northeast of France. The long rows of 
poplars, through which the River Marne winds its way, and a 
few thinly scattered villages, are almost the only objects that 
vary the monotonous aspect of the greater part of this region. 
But about five miles from Chalons, near the little hamlets of 
Chape and Cuperly, the ground is indented and heaped up in 
ranges of grassy mounds and trenches, which attest the work of 
man’s hands in ages past, and which, to the practised eye, dem- 
onstrate that this quiet spot has once been the fortified position 
of a huge military host. 

Local tradition gives to these ancient earth-works the name 
of Attila’s Camp. Nor is there any reason to question the cor- 
rectness of the title, or to doubt that behind these very ram- 
parts it was that 1,400 years ago the most powerful heathen king 
that ever ruled in Europe mustered the remnants of his vast 
army, which had striven on these plains against the Christian 
soldier}' of Toulouse and Rome. Here it was that Attila pre- 
pared to resist to the death his victors in the field : and here he 
heaped up the treasures of his camp in one vast pile, which was 
to be his funeral pyre should his camp be stormed. It was here 
that the Gothic and Italian forces watched, but dared not assail 
their enemy in his despair, after that great and terrible day of 
battle when 

“ The sound 

Of conflict was overpast, the shout of all 
Whom earth could send from her remotest bounds, 

Heathen or faithful ; from thy hundred mouths, 
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That feed th'.- C:i.-i>ian with Ri]»h;':in . nows. 

Huge Volj;‘a ! From fainoel IlyiKUii.'S which once 
Cradled the i inn ; frt'ui all ilie countless realms 
Between linatis and that utmost strand 
Where columns of 1 lercnlcan rock confront 
The blown Atlantic: Roman, (loth, and Hun, 

And Scythian strength of cliivalry, that tread 
The cold Codaniaii shore, or what far lands 
Iiiliosi)ita])le drink Cinnnerian Hoods, 

Franks, Saxons, Suevic. an<l Sarmatian chiefs, 

And who from green Armorica or Spain 
Flocked to the work of <ieath.'’ •• 

The victor_v wliicli the Ivoinan gvncral, Actius, with lus 
Gothic allies, had then gained (>v<‘r the 1 1 tins, was tlic last vic- 
tory of imperial Rome. Ihil among- tlie lung Ihisti of her tri- 
umphs, few can be found that, for tludr ini|)i ortance and ultimate 
benefit to mankind, are coin[>nra])U‘ witli this expiring effort 
of her arms. It did not, indee<l, o]>en to Iter any new career of 
conquest — it did not consolidate the relies of her power — it did 
not turn the rapid ebb of her fortunes. 11ie mission of im-^ 
perial Rome w'as, in truth, alrea<iy aeeomj)lishe(L She had re- 
ceived and transmitted tlirongh her onee ani])le dominion the 
civilization of Grccc'c. .Slie had broken up the harriers of nar- 
row nationalities among* the various states and tribes that dwelt 
around the coasts of the Mediterranean. Site had fused these 
and many other races into one organized em])ire, bound to- 
gether by a community of laws, of government and institutions. 
Under the shelter of her full ])o\ver the True ihutli had arisen 
in the earth, and during the years of lu‘r decline it had been 
nourished to maturity, it had overspread all the provinces that 
ever obeyed licr sway.f I'or no beneficird ])ur])ose to mankind 
could the dominion of the seven-ltilled city have been restored 
or prolonged. But it was all-important to mankind what na- 
tions should divide among them Rome’s rich inlieritancc of em- 
pire. Whether the Germanic and Gothic warriors should form 
states and kingdoms out of the fragmenls of her dominions, 
and become the free members of the commonwealth of Chris- 
tian Europe ; or whetlicr pagan savages, fnmi the wilds of 
Central Asia, should crush the relics of classic civilization and 
the early institutions of the Christianized Germans in one hope- 

* Herbert’s Attila,” I)ook i., line 13. 
t See the Introduction to Ranke’s “ I'i islory of the Popes.” 
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less chaos of barbaric conquest. The Christian Visigoths of 
King Theodoric fought and triumphed at Chalons side by side 
with the legions of Aetius. Their joint victory over the Hun- 
nish host not only rescued for a time from destruction the old 
age of Rome, but preserved for centuries of power and glory 
the Germanic element in the civilization of modern Europe. 

In order to estimate the full importance to mankind of the 
battle of Chalons, we must keep steadily in mind who and what 
the Germans were, and the important distinctions between 
them and the numerous other races that assailed the Roman 
empire ; and it is to be understood that the Gothic and Scan- 
dinavian nations are included in the German race. Now, in 
two remarkable traits, the Germans differed from the Sarmatic 
as well as from the Slavic nations, and, indeed, from all those 
other races to whom the Greeks and Romans gave the designa- 
tion of barbarians. I allude to their personal freedom and re- 
gard for the rights of men ; secondly, to the respect paid by 
them to the female sex, and the chastity for which the latter 
were celebrated among the people of the North. These were 
the foundations of that probity of character, self-respect, ana 
purity of manners which may be traced among the Germans 
and Goths even during pagan times, and which, when their 
sentiments were enlightened by Christianity, brought out those 
splendid traits of character which distinguish the age of chivalry 
and romance.”* What the intermixture of the German stock 
with the classic, at the fall of the Western empire, has done for 
mankind, may be best felt by watching, with Arnold, over how 
large a portion of the earth the influence of the German element 
is now extended. 

It affects, more or less, the whole west of Europe, from 
the head of the Gulf of Bothnia to the most southern promon- 
tory of Sicily, from the Oder and the Adriatic to the Hebrides 
and to Lisbon. It is true that the language spoken over a 
large portion of this space is not predominantly German ; but 
even in France, and Italy, and Spain, the influence of the 
Franks, Burgundians, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, and Lombards 
while it has colored even the language, has in blood and insti- 
tutions left its mark legibly and indelibly. '' Germany, the Low 
Countries, Switzerland for the most part, Denmark, Norway, 

* See Prichard’s Researches into the Physical History of Man,” vol. 
il, p. 423. 
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aiul S\vv’«lrn, ami <mv muu i latal-. avr all in lan^i^naqv, in blood 
am! in institution., (irvinati na 4 <:r^it]«'(l]y. lUU, all South 
.Xnirrina is iM opIni witli , inniiai-.i -, and 1 *' >rnu- nn:;n ; all North 
Ananii'a. aial all An ttalia vutli bhin/n-lnmni. 1 sav noth In of 
tlir ivrospt’afs ajid intlurmn’ oi t M ianan mcr in Africa and in 
India: it is ( uoiydi 0» sa;'. that half of hairM|ua and all America 
and Am traJia, ar<‘ < it-rnian, inort' t*v |r i-oMphialv, in race, in 
Irmi;na;M\ I ir iii i!):- fifnf ions. ♦ a in ail.” 

llv file nii'ldlr o| tJir tnth i'vuluvh , ( l<’rnr:inia natinais ha<l sel- 
l!«'d lla-Ms si lvs.. in inanv of tin* la.ir»' t rr^d.Mi:. of tin* Roman 
(‘mpiiaa had impoM-d ti*. n' * olr . ,n i'.y j a ovinrials, and luui iin- 
dripcaua a ‘on .idri ahh' rs,t*nn. :i\ tmual roninirst which 
llm ai t :s ami t ‘■iinma nl - of tin* van* pn -ht d \n ante. ]ia\m so often 
ai’hii'vod uvai' tiir rotn-n vA tor. d'la- \ i InAI tin* north 

oi ^ paiin ajid < end ' otuh oi tin* 1 .oir*’ hraid-. '., Alc*manni, 
Alans, and Ihirpjmdiams hail f'aahli In *1 term -alvcs In other 
< 'alli(' provinco'c and thr Sttrvi \vrr<' niastm .^ of a ^outh- 

<*rn portion of tho Spanish pmin aila. A hiiti; of the \hindals 
ladit'ned in North Afi'iea: ami tin* (Jstroyoths liad firmly 
planted theneadves in the pnndiu'rs north of Italy. ( )f these 
powers and principahtir-., that of tin* \ i .i'otths, under tiieir 
kinp’dliis (doric, son of Alarit*. was Ii\ far tin* fust in power and 
in eivili/ation. 

Hif’ pres‘.nre <d tin* Huns upon h’nropn had first Ixani felt 
in tin* fourth i’entury of rmr ora. d'h«’v hat] lont* In'm formida- 
hie to tlu‘ (‘hinrsc (iupire, hut tho asta-mh uev in anus wdiich 
another iiomadit^ trihe* of (‘mitral A‘da, the paimsl over 

them, drove the linns fioni tlu-ir < ’liinese ('oinpiest westward; 
and this inovenieul oma* beiinf niuuwnnieate^l in the wdiole 
chain of barbaric nations that ilwelt northward of the lUaek Sea 
and t!u;* Roinam (*nipir<\ trihf* after Iriln* of savaife warriors 
lirokc* in n|}on the barriers of eivili/eti Ivurope, I'elnt unda 
.sin>ervenit umiann” dln^ 1 Inns t*rosso<I the d'atmis into ICnrope 
iti 375. and rapidly redmanl to snbioeti<m tin* Alans, the Ostro- 
and other tribes tliat were then dwelliruf alon.i;* tile course 
of tlie Daivtibe. Ilie armies of tin* Roman c’iu|K'ror that tried 
to clieek their |>rop'ress were* eut to pioei*s by Itiem, and Pan- 
tionia and other pr«#iiu‘es sottth of the Danube were speedily 
occupied by tlie victorious cavalry of tliese ih*w invaders. Not 
merely the degenerate Romans bnt the boRl and liardy warriors 
* ArnoMN Ixcturcs (»n Modern liistory/^ p. 35 , 
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of Germany and Scandinavia, were appalled at the niun!)er, the 
ferocity, the ghastly appearance, and the lightning-like rapiility 
of the Huns. Strange and loath some legends were coined 
and credited which attributed their origin to the union uf 

“ Secret, black, and midnight hags,’" 

with the evil spirits of the wilderness. 

Tribe after tribe, and city after city, fell before them, llien 
came a pause in their career of con(|uest in soulluvt'slern lui- 
rope, caused probably by dissensions among their chiefs, and 
also by their arms l)cing employed in attacks upon the Scan- 
dinavian nations. But when Attila (or Atzel, as he is called in 
the Hungarian language) became their ruk:r, llu* tornad. of 
their arms was directed wdth augmented terrors upon the west 
and the south, and their myriads marched bencatli the guidanee 
of one master-mind to the overthrow both of (lie new and llut 
old powers of the earth. 

Recent events have thrown such a strong interest over every-" 
thing connected with the Hungarian name, that even the ter - 
rible renown of Attila now impresses us the more vivi<lly 
through our sympathizing admiration of the c>:|)loits of 
who claim to be descended from his warriors, and ambili* >usly 
insert the name of Attila among their native kings.'' The am 
thenticity of this martial genealogy is denied l)y some vvriu.‘rs 
and questioned by more. But it is at least certain that the 
Magyars of Arpad, who are the immediate ancestors of tlu^ 
bulk of the modern Hungarians, and who coiU(uered the coun- 
try which bears the name of Hungary in a.d. 889, wvre of the 
same stock of mankind as were the Hims of Attila, even if tlu^y 
did not belong to the same subdivision of that stock. Nor is 
there any improbability in the tradition that after Attila's 
death many of his warriors remained in Hungary, and that their 
descendants afterwards joined the Huns of Arpad in llieir ran’er 
of conquest. It is certain that Attila made I l ungary tlie seat 
of his empire. It seems also susceptible of clear ])roof that the 
territory was then called Hungvar and Attilaks soldiers Iltm- 
gvari. Both the liims of Attila and those of Arpad came from 
the family of nomadic nations whose primitive regions were 
those vast wildernesses of High Asia which are included be- 
tween the Altaic and the Himalayan mountain cliains. Tlie in- 
roads of these tribes upon the lower regions of Asia and into 
10 
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Europe Lave caused many of the most remarkable revolutions 
ill the liistory of the world. There is every reason to believe that 
swarms of tiiese nations made their way into distant parts of the 
earth, at periods long' liefore the date of the Scythian invasion 
of Asia, wliich is the earliest inroad of the nomadic race that 
history records. The first, as far as we can conjecture, in re- 
spect to the lime of their descent, were the Finnish and Ugrian 
tribes, who ap|)c‘ar to liave come down from tlie Altaic border 
of High Asia towards the northwest, in which direction they 
advancetl to the Uralian Mountains. There tliey established 
tluanst'lves ; and that mountain cliain, with its valleys and 
pasture lands, became to them a new country, whence they sent 
out coUuiies on every side; bnt the Ugrian colony, which, un- 
der Arjiatl, occu|ned 1 lungary, and became tlie ancestors of the 
Imlk of the |>resent Hungarian nation, did not quit their settle- 
ments on the Uralian Mountains till a very late period, and not 
until four centuries after the. lime when Attila led from the 
Iirimary scats of the nomadic I'aces in High Asia the host with 
wliich he advanced into tlie heart of France.*’' That host was 
Turkish, but closely allied in origin, language, and habits with 
the Finno-Ugrian settlers on the Ural. 

Attilafs fame has not come down to us through the partial 
and suspicious medium of chroniclers and poets of his own 
race. It is not from Hunnish authorities tliat we learn the ex- 
tent of his miglit : it is from his enemies, from the literature 
and the legends of the nations whom he afflicted with his arms, 
that we draw the un(|ucslionablc evidence of his greatness. Be- 
sides the express narratives of Byzantine, Latin, and Gothic 
writers, we have the strongest proof of the stern reality of At- 
iihis con(]uests in tlie extent to which he and his Huns have 
l)ccn the tlicmcs of the earliest German and Scandinavian lays. 
Wild as many of those legends are, they bear concurrent and 
certain testimony to the awe witli which the memory of Attila 
was regarded hy the bold warriors who composed and delighted 
in them. Attila’s exploits, and the wonders of his unearthly 
steed and magic sword, repeatedly occur in the Sagas of Nor- 
way and Iceland ; and the celebrated Niebelimgen Lied, the 
most ancient of Germanic poetry, is full of them. There Etsel, 
or Attila, is described as the wearer of twelve mighty crowns, 
and as promising to his bride the lands of thirty kings, whom 

^ See Prichard’s Researches into the Physical History of Mankind.” 
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^sistible sword had subdued. He is, m fact, the hero of 
:er part of this remarkable poem ; and it is at his capital 
tselenburgh, which evidently corresponds to the modern 
that much of its action takes place. 
m we turn from the legendary to the historic Attila, we 
arly that he was not one of the vulgar herd of barbaric 
irors. Consummate military skill may be traced in his 
!giis ; and he relied far less on the brute force of armies 
aggrandizement of his empire, than on the unbounded 
ce over the affections of friends and the fears of foes 
his genius enabled him to acquire. Austerely sober in 
rate life — severely just on the judgment seat — conspicu- 
long a nation of warriors for hardihood, strength, and 
every martial exercise — grave and deliberate in coun- 
: rapid and remorseless in execution, he gave safety and 
V to all who were under his dominion, while he waged 
ire of extermination against all who opposed or sought 
ipe from it. He watched the national passions, the 
ces, the creeds, and the superstitions of the varied na- 
ver which he ruled, and of those which he sought to re- 
eneath his sway: all these feelings he had the skill to 
his own account. His own warriors believed him to be 
pired favorite of their deities, and followed him with 
zeal ; his enemies looked on him as the pre-appointed 
r of heaven’s wrath against themselves; and though 
dieved not in his creed, their own made them tremble 
him. 

le of his early campaigns he appeared before his troops 
1 ancient iron sword in his grasp, which he told them 
3 god of war whom their ancestors had worshipped. It 
iin that the nomadic tribes of Northern Asia, whom 
Jtns described under the name of Scythians, from the 
; times w^orshipped as their god a bare sword. That 
god was supposed, in Attila’s time, to have disappeared 
arth ; but the Hunnish king now claimed to have re- 
it by special revelation. It was said that a herdsman, 
as tracking in the desert a wounded heifer by the drops 
)d, found the mysterious sword standing fixed in the 
[, as if it had darted down from heaven. The herdsmen 
to Attila, who thenceforth was believed by the Huns to 
he Spirit of Death in battle, and their seers prophesied 
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that that sword was to destroy the world. A Roman, who was 
on an cmhassy to the i lnnnish camp, recorded in his memoirs 
At Ida’s ac(|uisitiun of this supernatural wea|)on, and the im- 
mense induence over the minds of the barbaric tribes which 
its possession i^ave liiin. In the title which he assumed we shall 
see tlie skill witli which he availed himself of the legends and 
creeds of other nations as well as of his own. He designated 
himself “ Aitila, Descendant of the Great Nimrod. Nurtured 
in h'.ngaddi. i>v the ( irace of God, King of the ITuns, the 
( iuths, tiu‘ Danes, and the Medes. The Dread of the World.’^ 

I lerbert stales that Altila is represented on an old medallion 
with a 1'eraphinu or a head, on his l)reast ; and the same winter 
a<M.s, “ kiKAv, from the ‘ J lamartigenea ' of Prudentius, that 
Nimrod, with a snaky-haired head, was the object of adoration 
of the heretical followers of Marcion ; and the same head was 
the palladium set up by Antiochus Kpiphanes over the gates of 
Ainit)t'h, tlunigh it has been called the visage of Charon. The 
memory of Kininxl was certainly regarded with mystic venera- 
tion by many ; and by asserting himself to l)e tlie heir of that 
mighty hunter before tlic Lord, he vindicated to himself at least 
the wliole Ealyvlonian kingdom. 

“ The singular assertion in his style, that he was nurtured 
in Ivngaddi, where he certainly had never been, will be more 
(Msiiy understood on reference to the twelfth chapter of the 
Ikjok of Revc'lation, concerning the woman clothed with the 
sun, who was to bring forth in the wilderness — * where she hath 
a place pn‘pare<l of God —a man-child, who was to contend 
with the dragon having seven heads and ten horns, and rule 
all nations with a rod of iron, lids proi)hecy was at that time 
niHlerstcjod tiidversally l>y the sincere Cliristians to refer to the 
!)irlli ed C'onstanline, who was to overwhelm the paganism of 
the city on the seven hills, and it is still so explained; but it 
is eviflent that the heatlicns must have looked on it in a differ- 
ent liglit, and have regarded it as a foretelling of the birth of 
that Great one wlio should master the temporal power of Rome. 
The assertion, tlicrefore, that he was nurtured in Engaddi, is 
a claim to !)e looked upon as that man-child who was to be 
brouglit fortli in a place prepared of God in the wilderness. 
Engaddi means a |)lace of palms and vines in the desert ; it was 
hard by Zoar, the city of refuge, which was saved in the Vale 
* Priscus apud Jornandem. 
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of Siddim, or Demons, when the rest were destroy Lv In* 
and brimstone from the Lord in heaven and nuKht, fberriMir, 
be especially called a place prepared of ( Ind in the wihlcrnvy. 

It is obvious enough why he styled himself " Hy liu* t a'.wv 
of God, King of the Huns and Goths’ ; and it seeing l<u‘ tiMin 
dfficult to see why he added the names of tlu‘ Medes and tie' 
Danes. His armies had been engagcfl in warfare ai*;un t tie* 
Persian kingdom of the Sassaniday and it is certain' tliat la 
meditated the invasion and overthrow of the Meflo 
power. Pro!)ably some of the nortlu^rn |)rovincr‘-. ni that 
kingdom liadl)ccn compclle<l to ])ay him tribute ; and tins uf ndd, 
account for his styling himself King of the M<*dc‘s, t!a‘> lunny. 
his remotCwSt subjects to the south, b'nuii a similar isitr.e, h» 
may have called himself King of the Danes, as his poum niav 
well have extended northward as far as tin* neaira of the 
Scandinavian nations, and tin's numtion of Metles and Dane-, 4*. 
his subjects would vServe at once to indicate the vast extetU o| hr. 
dominion, f 

The immense territory north of the Danube' ami Hlael ?’e;t 
and eastward of Caucasus, over which Attila ruled, hr a ni ei ,u 
junction with his brother Bletla, and afterwards a!< nu\ rams *t hr 
very accurately defined, hut it must haw* cnmprisril withm if, 
besides the Huns, many nations of Slavic, Ciothir, IVutr^inc, 
and Finnish origin. South also of the Datmbr, the vuxuitrw 
from the River Sau, as far as Novi in I'hrace, wrts :i Hunni^ h 
province. Such was the empire of the Htms in a. in 445;; a 
memorable year, in which Attila founded liuda on tin* Daunbr 
as his capital city, and ridded himself of liis brother !>v a crime 
which seems to have been prompted tk 4 only by selfisli aitibi 
tion, but also by a desire of turning to bis purpose the legrud'> 
and forebodings which then were universally spri*a<l Hirotigli 
out the Roman empire, and must have been well kfiuwn 
the watchful and ruthless Hun. 

The year 445 of our era completed tlic twelftli centmv from 
the foundation of Rome, according to the liest chronuh^u'f %, 
It had always been believed among the Romans tluit tiic twelve 


* See the narrative of Prisens. 

t In the Niebelungcn Lied,” the old poet who deHcrilH"* 
of the heroine Chrimhild by Attila [EtsdJ, says that Attila 
were so vast tliat among his siihject-warriors tiu*rc were Uu 
Wallachian, Polish, and even Dani.<:h knights. 


tiu* rriT|Uit::.u 
iU aiiiniofcs 

'.•aan, Greek, 
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vuItiireSt which were said !<'> have aj>pcar<M! to Knmnlns when 
he founded the city^ sig'uified the time flaring wlucli the Rf jnian 
power sShoiild endure. 11ie t\vi*lve vultutH's deuntefl twt*lvc 
centuries. This inter]>retati(»n of the vision of the birds of 
destiny was current among learned Ktmians. (‘ven when tlnar 
were yet many of the twelvi* eeiUnrit-s to run, ami while the 
imperial city was at the zenith oi its jiower. I’ut as tiu* allotted 
time drew nearer ami nearer (o its eoindtision, and as Rome 
grew weaker and weaker l)eneath the blows <»t barbaric in- 
vaders, the terrible omen was more ami inon: trdked and fliought 
of; and in Attila’s time, men watched for tlu* moment ary ex- 
tinction of the Roman stati* witli tin* la;-t lH*at < >f the last vtil- 
turc's wing, Moree)ver, among tiu' imimu’oH'. h^gends ran- 
nected with the foundation of tlu‘ (dtv, am! the fratrieiilal di-alh 
of Remus, there was om‘ most terrible <fm\ which tohl that 
Romulus did not pul his l>rotlier to <lt‘ath in aeeidfuit or in hasty 
quarrel, but that 


lie sk‘\v his m'llk'int twin 
With inexpialfU’ ‘.in.” 


deliberately and in cornpliama' with flu* warnitigs of siijjt'm 
natural powers, 'fhe shedding of a brother's blofid was \ir- 
lieved to have l)een the price at which the tonmler < if Koim* liad 
purchase<l from destiny her twadve ceiUnries of exist eiu‘e.* 

We may imagine, therefore, with wdiat terror in t!n‘s, the 
twelve hundredtli year after llte bMtmlalion of Rome, the in' 
habitants of the Roman empin* nuist liave lusird the tidings 
that the royal brethren. Attila ami Rltsla. had fomidecl a new 
capital on the Danube, which was dtssigned to rule awv llu* 
ancient capital on the Tiber; and tltat Attila, liki' Roimdus, had 
consecrated the foundation.s of his new citv by mnrdiuing his 
brother; so that for tlu‘ tuuv cycle of cenftiries then ahottt to 
commence, dominion liad been Ijought from tin* gloomv spirits 
of destiny in favor of the I hm by a sacrifii'e of <aiual awe ami 
value with that which had formerly (thtained it for tlir Roman. 

It is to be remend)ered that tiot only t!te pagans, hni also 
the Christians of that age, kmuv ;md helit‘vcd in tlursc legtanls 

* See a curious justifiention of Attila kir niurriering his hiothrr. hy a 
zealous^^ Hungarian advocate, in the note to Fray’s Amuilr-. Hun- 
norum, ’ p. 117. The example of Romulus is the main autlnnuy qjiuttni. 
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and omens, however they might differ as to the nature of the 
superhuman agency by which such mysteries had been made 
known to mankind. And we may observe, with Herbert, a 
modern learned dignitary of our church, how remarkably this 
augury was fulfilled ; for ‘‘ if to the tw^elve centuries denoted 
by the twelve vultures that appeared to Romulus, we add for 
the six birds that appeared to Remus six lustra, or periods of 
five years each, by w’hich the Romans were wont to number 
their time, it brings us precisely to the year 476, in which the 
Roman empire was finally extinguished by Odoacer/^ 

An attempt to assassinate Attila, made, or supposed to have 
been made, at the instigation of Theodoric the younger, the 
Emperor of Constantinople, drew the Hunnish armies, in 445, 
upon the Eastern empire, and delayed for a time the destined 
blow against Rome. Probably a more important cause of delay 
was the revolt of some of the Hunnish tribes to the north of the 
Black Sea against Attila, which broke out about this period, 
and is cursorily mentioned by the Byzantine writers. Attila 
quelled this revolt, and having thus consolidated his power, and 
having punished the presumption of the Eastern Roman em- 
peror by fearful ravages of his fairest provinces, Attila, in 450 
A.D., prepared to set vast forces in motion for the conquest 
of Western Europe, He sought unsuccessfully by diplomatic 
intrigues to detach the King of the Visigoths from his alliance 
with Rome, and he resolved first to crush the power of Theo- 
doric, and then to advance with overwhelming power to trample 
out the last sparks of the doomed Roman empire. 

A strong invitation from a Roman princess gave him a pre- 
text for the war, and threw an air of chivalric enterprise over 
his invasion. Honoria, sister of Valentinian III., the Emperor 
of the West, had sent to Attila to offer him her hand and her 
supposed right to share in the imperial power. This had been 
discovered by the Romans, and Honoria had been forthwith 
closely imprisoned. Attila now pretended to take up arms in 
behalf of his self-promised bride, and proclaimed that he was 
about to march to Rome to redress Honoria’s uTongs. Ambi- 
tion and spite against her brother must have been the sole mo- 
tives that led the lady to woo the royal Hun ; for Attila^s face 
and person had all the natural ugliness of his race, and the de- 
scription given of him by a Byzantine ambassador must have 
been well known in the imperial courts. Herbert has well ver- 
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sifted the portrait drawn by Priscus 4>{ tlu* great ein'inv of botli 
Byzantium and Rome : 

“ Terrific was bis senildancr, in nn inntib! 

Of beautiful proporliuu ca-a ; h\ ^ lunb * ^ 

Nothing exalted, but with -inrw. brared 
Of chafyb.'can temper, agile, litlse. 

And swifter than tlu* me; hi’, ample ebr d 
Was overlu'ow’d by a gigautie bead. 

With eyes keen, deeply sunk, and ; luall. that gleainbi 

Strangely in wrath as thutigij .ujue pu'it tmelean 

Within that corporal tenenn’nt iir tail'd 
Look’d fr(,)tu its wimlovv:., but with tentper d tire 
Beam’d mildly on the niue- i tntg. d bin 
Ilis beard and lioary; bis fiat n<v ttil . ennvifid 
A cicatrized, swart visage; but. v.uhal. 

That questionable sitape stteli ghu v wote 
That mortals (piailkl beneath bun/' 

Two chiefs of the Franks, who wore tlnuj srttbul (ui the ! a nver 
Rhine, were at tins period ettgaged in a loitd with raelt tdlu’r. 
and while one of them appealed te» the Kotnans t« u* tud. tin/ other 
invoked the assistance and |irnteetititi of the I fttns. Attila thus 
obtained an ally whose co*'Op^‘^'’di<»*t seenri*d lor him the pass* 
a.ge of the Rhine, and it was this eirettinstanee whieh e;itised liim 
to take a northward route ftmtii !!tiugary hu- his attack ufjon 
Gaul. The muster of the Htinnisli hosts usis swolhm by war- 
riors of every tribe that lliey iiad sttlqngated ; n«»r i*. tlnna* any 
reason to suspect the old chronielers of wilftd rxaggrration in 
estimating’ Attilaks army at seven bundiaal tlnmsantl etrtmg* 
Having crossed the Rhine jiroljably a litth* ludow ('oblent/. lie 
defeated the King of the Ihirguudians. who endeavnred to 
bar his progres.s. He then dividetl his vast forcers into two 
armies, one of which marched ntmliwest upon Timgrrs and 
Arras, and the other cities of that part of id'aneca w!ub‘ the main 
body, under Attila himself, a<!vanced up the Mose!h% and de- 
stroyed Besan<;on, and otluu* towns in tin* ecumtrv of Ihirgun* 
dians. One of the latest and l^est hiogra|du‘rs of Attila* well 
observes, that, “having thns conqtiered \\w eastern part of 
France, Attila prepared for an invasion of the West (lotliic 
territories beyond the I.oire. He inarched n|ion Orleans, 
where he intended to force the passago^ of that river, and tmly a 
little attention is requisite to enable ns to pmveive that he pro- 

the Useful Knowledge So- 


^ * BiogrMliical Dictionary commenced by 
Ciety m 1844. 
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ceedc'd on a sysieinatic plan: he lind !iis ripht whip; nn the 
nortli for the prottniif >ii <tf his I*' rank allies: his left win^’ on 
the sonth for llu^ purpose of |>r(’ventiipq; tlie Ihircpindians froni 
rallyin.ijs and of nieiiaeinp* the passes of tlie Al|)s from Italy; 
and he h'd his centre towards tlie chief ohj(‘ct of the eainpaigii— 
the roiKfnest of ( irleans. and an easy [lassape into the West 
Gothic dominion, ‘The whole |>lan is very like that of the allied 
I'jowers in 1X14. with this <lirfer<*maa lliat their left wint;* en- 
tcre<l l'’r:m<*e tlnsmjrh the <letiles of the Jura, in the <Hrection of 
Lyons, and tliat the military (»hi<*ct of the camj)aiL»;n was the 
capttire ol Laris.” 

it was i\n\ mitil tlu‘ year 451 that the linns eonmumced the 
sieip* of ( h"le;‘ms ; and dinin;; lla-ir ('ain|>aii;'n iti Lastern t iaul, 
the Ivoman rp’ma'aJ Aetins had strenmnisly (*xerti*d liimscdf in 
ccilleetinit ainl orpyuncinp; such ati army as luiedit, when nnited 
to the soldiery u\ the \ isiipah.s, he tit to fact* the 1 funs in the 
held. lie enlisti'd evtav .snhjtai of tin* Rtanan empire whom 
patriolistii, eoiirae*’. f»r eompul:don etiuhl ('ollect lienrath the 
stait<Iar<is ; and round i!ie!.e tioopr., whii'h as!aim<‘d the ^mee 
[n’otid title of tin* leipon:-. of Kmhh’, he arravrd thr larpe forces 
of harharie anxiliaric’S, whom pay, p<'rsnasiom or the yamerai 
hate and dread of tiu' I Inns hiamjtht to the eamp of the last of 
the Kmnan peuerals. Kint;' 'rhcodt>rie exertetl lumsdf with 
e<{nal <mt‘r|,G. < >r!eans resisted her hesiepers hravi'Iy as in 

after tiriu's. Tlu' pass.apv of the Loire was skilfnllv d<*feiuled 
ajjtainst the Ihins; and Aetins and TluaKhn’ic, after imich 
rnanamvriujd and diftienhvy (dfeeted a junetitm of their armies 
to tile S{mt!i of tliat important river. < )n the advance of the 
allies ttyHsu C >rleans, Attika instantly hmke up the sieit'e of that 
cit>% and retreated ttnvards tlu' Marne. Lie did tioi cliofsse to 
risk a decisiva* Imttle with only the central cairfr-; of his army 
against the i'omlnned pewver of his enemies, and he therefore 
fell hack upon hi.s Isase of t^HTations, calling in Ins wdng's from 
Arras and Besanyang and cfincentrating the wh<d<* of the 1 Inn- 
nish ftwees on the vast plains of Chule?ns-sur aXIarne. A gianee 
at the map will sltow lunv scientifically this placi' was chosen 
lyv the ! lunni.sh general as lh<‘ point for his sealtered forees to 
converge upon; and the nature of the ground was emimmlly 
favorable for tlu^ operations of cavalry, the arm in wliiclt At- 
tilaks strengtli peeuliarly lay. 

It was during tlie retreat from ( )rleans lliat a ( liristian her- 
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mit is reported to have approached the Ilunnisli kin«\ and said 
to him, ‘‘ Thou art the Scourge ai (hMl for the cliastiseincui (jf 
the Christians^ Atlila instantly assumed this new title of 
terror, which thenceforth became the appellati<ni by which he 
was most widely and most fearfully known. 

The confederate armies of i\<»mans and X isigoths at last met 
their great adversary face in face on the am|)lt‘ battle go nnui 
of the Chfilons plains. Aetius ce)mmande«l < »n the rigiil of the 
allies; King Theo<loric tni the left ; aiul Sangi]);nu king of the 
Alans, W'hose fidelity was suspeeted, was plaiHsl ]nirposely in 
the centre, and in tiu' very front of the battle. Attila com- 
manded his centre in jicrson, at the hv:ul of his nwu ernmivv- 
men, wdiilc the Ostrogoths, tlu‘ (iepiih'e, and the other subject 
allies of the Thms were <lrawn up (.m tb(‘ wings. Sonu* man- 
oeuvring appears to liave oecnrred before the engagenuiii, in 
wliich Aetins liad the a<lvanlage, inasmuch as he siieiassltMl in 
occupying a sloping liill, which commanded tlu‘ hah Hank (sf t!ie 
Huns. Attila saw the importance of flir posititm taken Ijy 
Aetius on the high ground, and conuueiu'ed the batth’ Iw a 
furious attack on tliis |)art of the Roman line, in which he seems 
to have detached some of his best troops from his centia* to aid 
his left The Romans, having the advantage of the jp’onml, 
repulsed the Huns, and, wdiile the allies gained this advantage 
on their right, their left, under King Theudoric, assailed the 
Ostrogoths, who forme<l the right of Attila’s army. d1ie gal- 
lant king was himself struck down by a javelin, as he nnlc on- 
ward at the head of his men; and his own cavalry, charging 
over him, trampled him to death in the etmfusiem. ]\ni 
Visigoths, infuriated, not dis])irited, ])y their mouarelfs fall, 
routed the, enemies opposed to them, and then wln^clrd upon 
the flank of the Hunnish cenlns wdiieli Iiad, Ikhui <*ngaged in a 
sanguinary and indecisive coiUe.st with tlu' Alans. 

In this peril Attila nia<lc his centre fall haek n|>fm his ramp ; 
and when the shelter of its intrenehments and wagons had once 
been gained, the I funnisli arcliers repnlsed, witliont cliffirulty» 
the charges of the vengeful (lothie cavalry, Adtins had not 
pressed the advantage which lie gained <m 'lns sidn of the field, 
and, when night fell over the wild scen<‘ of havoc, AttiluK left 
was still undefeated, but his right had f>ecn routed, and !hs 
centre forced back upon his camp. 

Expecting an assault on the morrow, Attila stationed Ih.s best 
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archers in front of the cars and wagons, which were drawn up 
as a fortification along his lines, and made every preparation 
for a desperate resistance. But the “ Scourge of God ’’ re- 
solved that no man should boast of the honor of having either 
captured or slain him, and he caused to be raised in the centre 
of his encampment a huge pyramid of the wooden saddles of his 
cavalry : round it he heaped the spoils and the wealth that he 
had won ; on it he stationed his wives who had accompanied 
him in the campaign ; and on the summit Attila placed himself, 
ready to perish in the flames, and balk the victorious foe of their 
choicest booty, should they succeed in storming his defences. 

But when the morning broke and revealed the extent of the 
carnage with which the plains were heaped for miles, the suc- 
cessful allies saw also and respected the resolute attitude of their 
antagonist. Neither were any measures taken to blockade 
him in his camp, and so to extort by famine that submission 
which it was too plainly perilous to enforce with the sword. 
Attila was allowed to march back the remnants of his army 
without molestation, and even with the semblance of success. 

It is probable that the crafty Aetius was unwilling to be too 
victorious. He dreaded the glory which his allies the Visi- 
goths had acquired, and feared that Rome might find a second 
Alaric in Prince Thorismund, who had signalized himself in the 
battle, and had been chosen on the field to succeed his father, 
Theodoric. He persuaded the young king to return at once to 
his capital, and thus relieved himself at the same time of the 
presence of a dangerous friend, as well as of a formidable 
though beaten foe. 

Attila’s attacks on the Western empire were soon renewed, 
but never with such peril to the civilized world as had menaced 
it before his defeat at Chalons ; and on his death, two years after 
that battle, the vast empire w'hich his genius had founded was 
soon dissevered by the successful revolts of the subject nations. 
The name of the Huns ceased for some centuries to inspire ter- 
ror in Western Europe, and their ascendency passed away with 
the life of the great king by whom it had been so fearfully 
augmented.* 

* If I seem to have given fewer of the details of the battle itself than its 
importance would warrant, my excuse must be, that Gibbon has enriched 
our language with a description of it, too long for quotation and too 
splendid for rivalry. I have not, however, taken altogether the same 
view of it that he has. The notes toi Mr. Herbert’s poem of “ Attila ” 
bring together nearly all the authorities on the subject. 
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Synopsis of Events betweicn the Dattij-: of Cjialons, 

A.D. 451, AND THE BATTLE OF ToUKS, A.I). 

.A.a 476. The Roman empire o£ tlie West cxtinKuislied ])y 
Odoacer. 

481. Establishment of the breach UKaiarcliy in (iaul by 
Clovis. 

455 — 582. The Saxons, Aag-Ies, and Frisians conquer 
ain, except the northern parts and the <!istricts along the west 
coast. The German conquerors found eight independent king- 
doms. 

533 — 568. The generals of Justiniam the rCinfKa'or of Con- 
stantinople, conquer Italy and North Africa; and thes(' eotin- 
tries are for a short time annexed to the Roman enqnre of the 
East. 

568 — 570. The Lombards conquer great part of Italy. 

570 — 627. The wars between the emperors of (\>nstantino|de 
and the kings of Persia arc actively continued. 

622. The Mohammedan era of the 1 iegira. IMohanuned is 
driven from Mecca, and is received as prince of Me<lina. 

629 — 632. Mohammed conquers Arabia. 

632 — 651. The Mohammedan Arabs invade and compuT* 
Persia. 

632 — 709. They attack the Roman empire of the ICast. Tlu'v 
conquer Syria, Egypt, and Africa. 

709—713. They cross the straits of Gibraltar, and inva<!e and 
conquer Spain. 



CHAPTER VII, 

THE BATTLE OF TOURS, A.D. 732. 

“ The events that rescued our ancestors of Britain and our neighbors 
of Gaul from the civil and religious yoke of the Koran.” — Gibbon. 

T he broad tract of champaign country which intervenes 
between the cities of Poitiers and Tours is principally 
composed of a succession of rich pasture lands, which 
are traversed and fertilized by the Cher, the Creuse, the Vienne, 
the Claine, the Indre, and other tributaries of the River Loire. 
Here and there the ground swells into picturesque eminences 
and occasionally a belt of forest land, a brown heath, or a clus- 
tering series of vineyards breaks the monontony of the wide- 
spread meadows ; but the general character of the land is that of 
a grassy plain, and it seems naturally adapted for the evolutions 
of numerous armies, especially of those vast bodies of cavalry 
which principally decided the fate of nations during the cen- 
turies that followed the downfall of Rome, and preceded the 
consolidation of the modern European powers. 

This region has been signalized by more than one memorable 
conflict ; but it is principally interesting to the historian by hav- 
ing been the scene of the great victory won by Charles Martel 
over the Saracens, a.d. 732, which gave a decisive check to the 
career of Arab conquest in Western Europe, rescued Christen- 
dom from Islam, preserved the relics of ancient and the germs 
of modern civilization, and re-established the old superiority 
of the Indo-European over the Semitic family of mankind. 

Sismondi and Michelet have underrated the enduring interest 
of this great Appeal of Battle between the champions of the 
Crescent and the Cross. But, if French writers have slighted 
the exploits of their national hero, the Saracenic trophies of 
Charles Martel have had full justice done to them by English 
and German historians. Gibbon devotes several pages of his 
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great work* to the narrative of the !>attle of I <ni!'s, an<! to the 
consideration of the consetiuenees which |)rid>ahl\ would iiave 
resulted if Abderrahnuin's eiUerprLse had nut been cruslual by 
the Frankish chief. Schlegelf speaks of this “ inipht v .ry ” 

in terms of fervent gratitude, and tells llo^\ tlu «uiu ( h<uli\s 

Martel saved and delivered the Christian natinus t»f ilu* Wh'st 
from the deadly gTas|) of aII“destro\ uig I skini , «uid Kanke], 
points out, as “ one of the inusi ini])ortant e|Hichs in the histury 
of the world, the coinniencenient of the eighth Ciuitury. when 
on the one side M.ohaniniedanisnt threatened to toerspriswl Italy 
and Gaul, and on the other the aneient i<kE*Urv (d Saxunv and 
Friesland once more forced its way across the Kiiine. In this 
peril of Christian institutions, a yontliful prince of (kninanii* 
race, Karl Muirlell, arose as their e!iaiui>inn, niaiutaitted them 
with all tlic energy which the necessity tor sell deteuee calls 
forth, and finally extended them into new reip< ms/' 

Arnold§ ranks the victory of (diarli’s Marti’l evem hi;;her 
than the victory of Anninins, “ among tlu >se signal deliverances 
which have affected for centuries the ha|)piness ni inankindC 
In fact, the more we test its imporianee, the hinjier we shall lie 
led to estimate it; and, though all autlumlie details whicli we 
possess of its circumstances and its hert)es aia* hut mea,Lpa\ Wi‘ 
can trace enough of its general eharaeter to niak(‘ ns watch wttli 
deep interest this encounter between the rival eoinjuei’urs (jf tlie 
decaying Roman empire. Th:\{ old classic wtnid, the history 
of which occupies so large a ])ortion of our (sniy stmlies, lay, 
in the eighth century of our era, utterly t*xaniniatc^ and over- 
thrown. On the north the German, on tin* s<nith the Arab, 
was rending away its provinces. At last tlu^ spoilers eneemn 
tered one another, each striving for tlu* full masttu" of the prey. 
Their conflict brought back igxm the nuanory of tliblxm tlie 
old Homeric .simile, where the .strife of Il<'ctt>r am! Patnndus 
over the dead l)ody of Ce])riom\s is compared to the i'ondsat of 
two lions, that in their hate and hunger fight together mi tlu* 


Vol. vii., p. 17 et scq. Gihboifs snmriini: n'uiark. that U I hr Sarats-n 
^nquests h«ad not then bmi checked, perhaps the inti*rprrtanuii uf the 
Koran would now be taught in th<* seluads nf Onford. and tier pulpits 
might demonstrate to a circumcised people ilie sanctity ain! truth tif the 
Mohammed/' ha.s almost an air of regret, 
t „ Philosophy of History,” p. 3’^i. 
t “ History of the Rofonnation'in Germany.” voi. i.. p. s. 

9 History of the later Roman Commonwcaltli vul. il., p. J17. 
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mountain tops over the carcass of a slaughtered stag ; and the 
reluctant yielding of the Saracen power to the superior might 
of the Northern warriors might not inaptly recall those other 
lines of the same book of the Iliad, where the downfall of 
Patroclus beneath Hector is likened to the forced yielding of 
the panting and exhausted wild boar, that had long and furious- 
ly fought with a superior beast of prey for the possession of the 
scanty fountain among the rocks at which each burned to 
drink.* 

Although three centuries had passed away since the Ger- 
manic conquerors of Rome had crossed the Rhine, never to 
repass that frontier stream, no settled system of institutions or 
government, no amalgamation of the various races into our 
people, no uniformity of language or habits had been established 
in the country at the time when Charles Martel was called to 
repel the menacing tide of Saracenic invasion from the south. 
Gaul was not yet France. In that, as in other provinces of 
the Roman empire of the West, the dominion of the Caesars 
had been shattered as early as the fifth century, and barbaric 
kingdoms and principalities had promptly arisen on the ruins 
of the Roman power. But few of these had any permanency, 
and none of them consolidated the rest, or any considerable 
number of the rest, into one coherent and organized civil 
and political society. The great bulk of the population still 
consisted of the conquered provincials, that is to say, of Ro- 
manized Celts, of a Gallic race which had long been under 
the dominion of the Caesars, and had acquired, together with 
no slight infusion of Roman blood, the language, the literature, 
the laws, and the civilization of Latium. Among these, and 
dominant over them, roved or dwelt the German victors ; some 
retaining nearly all the rude independence of their primitive 
national character, others softened and disciplined by the aspect 
and contact of the manners and institutions of civilized life ; for 
it is to be borne in mind that the Roman empire in the West 

* Aeoy^’ ojs, ZTipiv^TfjPj 
opeos KOpv(py(n vepl Kra/nepyjs ixdtpoio, 
ircivcCoyre, fiSya (ppoveotne fjLdxe(r^op. 

— 755, 

S* (Tvv dKduavra Xeaty 4fiid}craro x^Pl^Vy 
TcS T* 6pe6s Kopv(f>7}(n fieya <ppov€ovre 
UidaKOS dp.<p' oXlyris * i^eXovcrt vtSaev &/u.<l>Cv * 

IloXX^ S4 T* dffSrfmlyovra xdoov iZdpxtffcre ^lytpip, 

■it\ 823 . 
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was not crushed by any sudden avalanche of I)arharic invasion. 
The German conquerors came across the ]\hine, not in enor- 
mous hosts, but in l)ands of a few thousand warriors at a time. 
The conquest of a province was the result of an infinite series 
of partial local invasions, carried on by little annics of this 
description. The victorious warriors either retired with their 
booty, or fixed themselves in the invaded district, takinit care to 
keep sufficiently concentrated for military purposes, and ever 
ready for some fresh foray, cither against a, rival 'feutonic l)an<l, 
or some hitherto unassailed city of the provincials, fu’aduallv, 
however, the conquerors ac<juired a desire hu' ijennanent landed 
possessions. They lost somewhat <>f the restless thirst tru* nov- 
elty and adventure which had first made them throng heneatJi 
the banner of the boldest captains their tribe, and their 

native forests for a roving* military Hit' on the left hank of the 
Rhine. They were converted to the Cdiristian faitli, and gave 
up with their old creed much of the coarse ferocity which must 
have been fostered in the s])irits of the ancient warriors of the 
North by a mythology which promi.sed, as tlu' reward of the 
brave on earth, an eternal cycle of lighting* and tlrunkeimess in 
heaven. 

But, although their conversion and other civilizing inllu- 
ences operated powerfully u|K)n the Germans in Ganl, and al- 
though the Franks (wlio were originally a conhvlcralion of the 
Teutonic tribes that dwelt between the Rliim% the Maine, and 
the Weser) established a decisive superiority over the other 
conquerors of the province, as well as over the conffuertMl pro- 
vincials, the country long remained a chaos of uncoiuliinetl and 
shifting elements. The early princes of the Men)vingian 
dynasty were generally occupied in wars against other |,)rinces 
of their house, occasioned l)y the frec}uent sulxiivisions of the 
Frank monarchy; and the ablest and best of them had found 
all their energies tasked to tlie utmost to defend the hunkr of 
the Rhine against the pagati Germans wlio .strove to pass that 
river and gather their share of the spoils of the (unpire. 

The conquests which the Saracens effected ov(‘r the southern 
and eastern provinces of Rome were far more rapid tlian tliose 
achieved by the Germans in the north, an<l the new organiza- 
tions of society which the Moslem.s introduced were summarily 
and uniformly enforced. Exactly a centurv passed Isetwcen tlie 
death of Mohammed and the date of the battle of ^roiirs, I )ur- 
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ing that century the followers of the Prophet had torn away half 
the Roman empire ; and, besides their conquests over Persia, 
the Saracens had overrun Syria, Egypt, Africa, and Spain, in 
an uncheckered and apparently irresistible career of victory. 
Nor, at the commencement of the eighth century of our era, 
was the Mohammedan world divided against itself, as it subse- 
quently became. All these vast regions obeyed the caliph; 
throughout them all, from the Pyrenees to the Oxus, the name 
of Mohammed was invoked in prayer, and the Koran revered 
as the book of the law. 

It was under one of their ablest and most renowned com- 
manders, with a veteran army, and with every apparent advan- 
tage of time, place, and circumstance, that the Arabs made their 
great effort at the conquest of Europe north of the Pyrenees. 
The victorious Moslem soldiery in Spain, 

A countless multitude ; 

Syrian, Moor, Saracen, Greek renegade, 

Persian, and Copt, and Tartar, in one bond 
Of erring faith conjoined — strong in the youth 
And heat of zeal — a dreadful brotherhood,” 

were eager for the plunder of more Christian cities and shrines, 
and full of fanatic confidence in the invincibility of their arms. 

Nor were the chiefs 

Of victory less assured, by long success 
Elate, and proud of that o’erwhelming strength 
Which, surely they believed, as it had rolled 
Thus far uncheck’d, would roll victorious on. 

Till, like the Orient, the subjected West 
Should bow in reverence at Mohammed’s name ; 

And pilgrims from remotest Arctic shores 
Tread with religious feet the burning sands 
Of Araby and Mecca’s stony soil.” 

— Southey’s Roderick. 

It is not only by the modern Christian poet, but by the old 
Arabian chroniclers also, that these feelings of ambition and 
arrogance are attributed to the Moslems who had overthrown 
the Visigoth power in Spain. And their eager expectations of 
new wars were excited to the utmost on the reappointment by 
the caliph of Abderrahman Ibn Abdillah Alghafeki to the gov- 
ernment of that country, a.d. 729, which restored them a gen- 
eral who had signalized his skill and prowess during the con- 
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quests of Africa atid Spain. wIu vm' rnady valnr and qeiieruFity 
had made hiin the idr»l rjf the trnojis, whn li.el aii'aady he«,*n en- 
gaged in several expedititnis intn <Tanl. :•(» ;is to be well ac- 
quainted with the national character ;nid tactic, i q' the Franks, 
and who was known to thirst. like a MMi.Puu. iVtr revenge 

for the slaughter of some dciaehmenls «'t the "iVite Lkdievers, 
whicdi had Ihwii cut off on the north of the Fvrences. 

In addition to his cardinal military virtues, Abdcrrahman is 
described by the Arab writers as a ttnvdr! of intcin ity and jus- 
tice. The first t wo years of his s<‘cntid admini - O. alit ai in Spain 
were oceupF'd in stwana* od’orms of the abu .cn whicli under his 
predecessors hatl crept into tlio swUem of tp)vt*Mnn'm!, and in 
extensive preparations fi»r his intt-mli'*! eonqu's-t in riaul be- 
sides the troo]>s which lie col!cct<'<l lt<»m hi. province, he olo 
tallied from Africa a large body of chu.rn IknlM-r cavalry, 
ofilcered liy Aralrs of |>roved skill and vah n ; .-tnd in thc‘ summer 
of 732, lie crossed the Fvrem’C'. at tin’ Insn! of an armv wliicli 
some Arab wn*iters rate at cigluv thousand raromf, while stmie 
of the Christian chroniclers swell its mmd)rrs » man v Innnlreds 
of thousands more, IVobably the .Ar.ah .account diminishes, 
but of the two keeps nearer to the truth. It was from this 
formidable host, after Fndes, the idotmt »»f Aquitaine, liad 
vainly striven to cheek it, after many sttamu. had fallen 

before it, and half the land had biam ovet rum that Caul ami 
Christendom were at last rehcneil by tlu' ’Ui fmg arm of Frinee 
Charles, who acquired a surname,’^ like that <if the war' god t>{ 
his forefathers’ creetl, from the might with winch he broke and 
shattered lii.s enemies in the liattle. 

The Merovingian kings had sunk into afisolnte insignifi- 
cance, and had become mere puppets of nwaltv before tlie 
eighth century. Charles Martel, like his father, 1 k‘pin ! lerislal, 
was Duke of the Anstrasian ITanks, the bravest and most tltor- 
oughly Germanic |)art of the nation, and exercised, in the name 
of the titular king, what little paranumitf anthoritv tiu’ turbu- 
lent minor rnlers of <!istricts and towns could be persuaded or 
compelled to acknowledge. Isngaged witli his naiioua! com- 
petitors in perpetual conflicts for power, and in inon’ seriou.s 
for safety against the fierce trilnes of the unconverted 
Frisians, Bavarians, Saxons, am! 'rhuriugians, who at that 

’^ Martel— The Hammer. See the Scamlinaviaii Sagas fur an account 
01 the favorite weapon of Thor. 
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epoch assailed with peculiar ferocity the Christianized Germans 
on the left bank of the Rhine, Charles Martel added experi- 
enced skill to his natural courage, and he had also formed a 
militia of veterans among the Franks. Hallam has thrown 
out a doubt whether, in our admiration of his victory at Tours, 
we do not judge a little too much by the event, and whether 
there was not rashness in his risking the fate of France on the 
result of a general battle with the invaders. But when we 
remember that Charles had no standing army, and the inde- 
pendent spirit of the Frank warriors who followed his standard, 
it seems most probable that it was not in his power to adopt the 
cautious policy of watching the invaders, and wearing out their 
strength by delay. So dreadful and so widespread were the 
ravages of the Saracenic light cavalry throughout Gaul, that it 
must have been impossible to restrain for any length of time 
the indignant ardor of the Franks. And, even if Charles could 
have persuaded his men to look tamely on while the Arabs 
stormed more towns and desolated more districts, he could not 
have kept an army together when the usual period of a military 
expedition had expired. If, indeed, the Arab account of the 
disorganization of the Moslem forces be correct, the battle was 
as well timed on the part of Charles, as it was, beyond all ques- 
tion, well fought. 

The monkish chroniclers, from whom we are obliged to glean 
a narrative of this memorable campaign, bear full evidence to 
the terror which the Saracen invasion inspired, and to the agony 
of that great struggle. The Saracens, say they, and their king, 
who was called Abdirames, came out of Spain, with all their 
wives, and their children, and their substance, in such great 
multitudes that no man could reckon or estimate them. They 
brought with them all their armor, and whatever they had, as 
if they were thenceforth always to dwell in France.* 

‘‘ Then Abderrahman, seeing the land filled with the multi- 
tude of his army, pierces through the mountains, tramples over 
rough and level ground, plunders far into the country of the 
Franks, and smites all with the sword, insomuch that when 
Eudo came to battle with him at the River Garonne, and fled 

* “ Lots issirent d'Espaigne li Sarrazins, et nn letir Roi qui avoit nom 
Abdirames, et ont leur fames et enfans et toute leur substance en si 
grand plente que nus ne le prevoit nombrer ne estimer ; tout leur harnois 
et quanques il avoient amenement avec entz, aussi comme si ils deussent 
toujours mes habiter- en France.” 
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before him, God alone kmnrs the nnni1>er mI thv .lain, I'lien 
Abderrahnian pursued after Count lMidr», .iud. while lie slriv«‘s 
to spoil and burn the lady shrim* at Ttnu-.. la- r ju’. ninfers tlu* 
chief of the Auslrasian h'ranks. ( 'harle-i. a man »»{ war ir<»m his 
youth up, to whom luido luui sent warning;. 1 leas* iny nearly 
seven days they strive intensely, and at la 4 thrv .<1 thein></lves 
in battle array, and the nations of the Xoiitj :4amline, tirni as a 
wall, and impcnetralde as a zone ut iee, utlerl;. slav the Arabs 
with the edge of the s\vor<L“ ^ 

The European writers all couenr in spealdm: • -f the fall nf 
Abderrahnian as one of tlu* juancipal ('aust' . < a' t!;e d'.icat uf the 
Arabs; who, aceordini;' to oiu* writer, alter iindari;^ tliat their 
leader was slain, dispersed tlie niejit. to ila* aej e.wl A- siirprine 
of the Christians, who exiieeted t!u* ueNd nenium; to las’ tlieiu 
issue from their tents and renew the etmihal. t hie mnnkish 
chronicler puts the loss of the Arabs at men, whii<‘ he 

says that only 1,007 Christians fell : a <lisparit v <h' l< »ss whieli h<* 
feels bound to account for liy a special iuterpusiti* m «‘f Ih'ovi- 
dence. I have translated above some of the mo.st spitiiiMi 
passages of these writers; hut it is impossible to collect fi<>m 
them anything like a full or autheutic dcsciiption dt tlie great 
battle itself, or of the ojieralions which j»recrdeil and inih>\vc«l it. 

Though, however, we may have <'ausc to retpci tin* meagre* 
ness and doubtful character of ihest* narratives, we havt* tlu' 
great advantage of lieing able to etanpare tiu* accounts given 
of Abderrahmanhs expedition by the national writers (»f each 
side. This is a benefit which the in<|iiin‘r into anlit|nity so 
seldom can obtain, that the fact (tf p<»ssessing it. in the case of 
the battle of Tours, makes its think the lusiuritail testinaniv re™ 
specting that great event more certain and satisfactorv than is 
the case in many other instances, where wt‘ possess abundant 
details respecting military exploits, hut wliere \h ost* details 
come to us from the annalist of one nation onlv, autl wlnaa* \xc 
have, consequently, no safeguard against tlu- esaggeratiuus, 
the distortions, and the fictions wliieli national vanity has so 
often put forth in the garb and under the title of hisJury. 'I'he 
Arabian writers who recorded the con(|uesls and wars Of their 
countrymen in Spain have narrated also the expetlitiou into 
Gaul of their great emir, and his defeat and death near 'Fours, in 


sui vxi-rdtus piospiveiis 

terrain, Script. Gest. Franc., p. 785. 
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battle with the host of the Franks tinder King Caldus, the iiame 
into which they metamorphose Charles Martel.^' 

They tell us how there was war between the count of the 
Frankish frontier and the Moslems, and how the count gath- 
ered together all his people, and fought for a time with doubtful 
success. '' But,’’ say the Arabian chroniclers, “ Abderrahman 
drove them back ; and the men of Abderrahman were puffed 
up in spirit by their repeated successes, and they were full of 
trust in the valor and the practice in war of their emir. So the 
Moslems smote their enemies, and passed the River Garonne, 
and laid waste the country, and took captives without number. 
And that army went through all places like a desolating storm. 
Prosperity made these warriors insatiable. At the passage of 
the river, Abderrahman overthrew the count, and the count re- 
tired into his stronghold, but the Moslems fought against it, 
and entered it by force and slew the count ; for everything gave 
way to their cimeters, which were the robbers of lives. All the 
nations of the Franks trembled at that terrible army, and they 
betook them to their king Caldus, and told him of the havoc 
made by the Moslem horsemen, and how they rode at their will 
through all the land of Narbonne, Toulouse, and Bordeaux, 
and they told the king of the death of their count. Then the 
king bade them be of good cheer, and offered to aid them. And 
in the 1 14th yearf he mounted his horse, and he took with him 
a host that could not be numbered, and went against the Mos- 
lems. And he came upon them at the great city of Tours. And 
Abderrahman and other prudent cavaliers saw the disorder of 
the Moslem troops, who were loaded with spoil ; but they did 
not venture to displease the soldiers by ordering them to aban- 
don everything except their arms and war-horses.^ And Ab- 
derrahman trusted in the valor of his soldiers, and in the good 
fortune which had ever attended him. But (the Arab writer 
remarks) such defect of discipline always is fatal to armies?. So 
Abderrahman and his host attacked Tours to gain still more 
spoil, and they fought against it so fiercely that they stormed 


* The Arabian chronicles were compiled and translated^ into Spanish 
by Don Jose Antonio Conde, in his Historia de la Dommacion de los 
Arabos en Espafia,” published at Madrid 

have endeavored to follow, was to prescribe both the sWle and spirit 01 hi? 

Oriental authorities, so that we find in his p^es ^ 

narrative of the wars in Western Europe between the Mohammedans 

and the Christians, 
t Of the Hegira. 
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the city almost before the eyes of the army that cauK' to save it ; 
and the fury and the cruelty of tlic Aloslcins t^nvanls the inhab- 
itants of the city were like the fury and criK'lty of rai^inij.' ti!j;’ers. 
It was manifest/’' adds the Arab, “ that ( iod’s cliasiisenuait was 
sure to follow such excesses; and h'ortune thereupon turned 
her back upon the Moslems. 

Near the River Owar4 the two jj^reai hosts of tlie two lan- 
guages and the two creeds were set in array against eaeii edher. 
The hearts 'of Abderrahman, his captains* and his men* were 
filled with wrath and pride, and they were the first to begin the 
fight. The Moslem horsemen daslu'd ileree and fretpieui for- 
ward against the battalions of the hVanks. who resisterl man- 
fully, and many fell dead on either side, until the ip »ing down of 
the sun. Night parted the two artviies ; l)Ut in the gray of tlu‘ 
morning the Moslems returned to the hatlle. 'Their eavaliin's 
had soon hewn their way into the centre of tlu* ( 'hristian liost. 
But many of the Moslems were fearful for the safety < >f the spoil 
which they had stored in their tents, and a false erv arose in 
their ranks that some of the enemy weia* plunder ing the eam|> ; 
whereupon several squadrons of the Me^slem horstrnen rodt‘ off 
to protect their tents. But it seemed as if tlu‘v thal ; and all llte 
host was troubled. And, while Alxlerralunan strove to cheek 
their tumult, and to lead them back io battle, the warriors of 
the Franks came around him, and lie was pier ced through with 
many spears, so that he died. 11uri all the host tle<l before the 
enemy and many died in the llight, lliis ehridly defeat of the 
Moslems, and the loss of the great leader and good eavaliirr 
Abderrahman, took place in the hundred and fifteenth year.’' 

It would be difficult to expect from an adversary a more 
plicit confession of having been tlioroughly vanquislurl than 
the Arabs here accord to the Kuropirins. Tlu' points on u hieli 
their narrative differs from those of the (’hristiaus as to liow 
many clays the conflict lasted, whether the assailed city was 
actually rescued or not, and the Iikt‘™are of little mometit eemt ■ 
pared with the admitted great fact tliat tlur’e was a di'eisive trial 
of strength between Brank and Saracen, in which lire hnaiuu" 
conquered. The enduring importance of tlie liatlle of I'mirs in 
the^eyes of the Moslems is attcstetl not only liy the i'X|>ressiims 
of the deadly battle '' and “ the disgraceful oviullirow " winch 
their writers constantly employ when ref<Tring \o it, !>ut also I»v 
t Probably tlie Loire. 
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the fact that no more serious attempts at conquest beyond the 
Pyrenees were made by the Saracens. Charles Martel, and his 
son and grandson, were left at leisure to consolidate and extend 
their power. The new Christian Roman empire of the West, 
which the genius of Charlemagne founded, and throughout 
which his iron will imposed peace on the old anarchy of creeds 
and races, did not indeed retain its integrity after its great 
ruler’s death. Fresh troubles came over Europe ; but Christen- 
dom, though disunited, was safe. The progress of civilization, 
and the development of the nationalities and governments of 
modern Europe, from that time forth w^ent forward in not unin- 
terrupted, but ultimately certain career. 


Synopsis of Events between the Battle of Tours, a.d. 732, 
AND the Battle of Hastings, a.d. 1066. 

A.D. 768 — 814. Reign of Charlemagne. This monarch has 
justly been termed the principal regenerator of Western Europe, 
after the destruction of the Roman empire. The early death of 
his brother Carloman left him sole master of the dominion of the 
Franks, which, by a succession of victorious wars, he enlarged 
into the new empire of the West. He conquered the Lombards, 
and re-established the pope at Rome, who, in return, acknowl- 
edged Charles as suzerain of Italy. And in the year 800, Leo 
III., in the name of the Roman people, solemnly crowned 
Charlemagne at Rome as emperor of the Roman empire of the 
West. In Spain, Charlemagne ruled the country between the 
Pyrenees and the Ebro ; but his most important conquests were 
effected on the eastern side of his original kingdom, over the 
Sclavonians of Bohemia, the Avars of Pannonia, and over the 
previously uncivilized German tribes, who had remained in 
their fatherland. The old Saxons were his most obstinate an- 
tagonists, and his wars with them lasted for thirty years. Under 
him the greater part of Germany was compulsorily civilized 
and converted from paganism to Christianity. His empire ex- 
tended eastward as far as the Elbe, the Saale, the Bohemian 
Mountains, and a line drawn from thence crossing the Danube 
above Vienna, and prolonged to the Gulf of Istria.* 

Throughout this vast assemblage of provinces, Charlemagne 

* Hallam’s “ Middle Ages.” 
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established an organized an<l iirni gnvernuietil . Thit it is not 
as a mere conqueror that 1 k‘ <ienian<ls admiration. “ In a life 
restlessly active, we see him reforming the coinagt' and estal)- 
lishiiig the legal divisions of money; gathering al>out liim llie 
learned of every country ; founding selmols and e< 'Ih'iiijig lil)ra- 
rics ; interfering, with the air <jf a king, in religiotis controver- 
sies ; attempting, for the sake of comtm'ree, the magnificent em 
terprisc of uniting the Rhine and the namibe, ami iiuslitating 
to mould the discordant code of Roman and barbarian laws into 
a iniifonn system.'''*' 

814—888. Re])eate<! partitions of the empire and civil wars 
lietvvecn (Jharlcmagnc’s dcscianlants. I dtimatel) the king(lom 
of Ib'ancc is finally separated from ( iermany ami Italy. I n 
C3tho tlie Great of Germatiy revives the imperial dignity. 

827. Rgi)ert, king of Wt'ssex, aeqtiir‘*s the supremacy over 
the other Anglo-Saxon kingd<ans. 

832. The first Danisli stpiadron attacks part of tlu' hhiglish 
coast. The Danes, or Northmen, had beguti their ravages in 
France a few years earlier. h'or tw(o eentmm’s 'seamliuavia, 
sends out fleet after fleet of sea rovers, wlio des< all tin* west- 
ern kingdoms of liurope am! in many cases eti'ed permanent 
conquests. 

871 — 900. Reign of Alfred in Fntdaml. After a long ami 
varied struggle, he rescues hinglaml from the Danish invaders. 

911. The Iwench king cedes NA'tistria to llrolf the North- 
man. Hrolf (or Duke Kollo, as lie thenceforth was termed) 
and his army of Scandinavian warriors, beeiune the rulittg class 
of the population of the jirovinee, which is calitsk .afti'r them, 
Normandy. 

1016. Four knights from Normandy, who had been on a pib 
grimage to the Holy Land, wliile returning tiiroug;h llalv, lusid 
the people of Salenio in reptfiling an attack of a baml of .Saracen 
corsairs. In the next; year many acha'uttirers frotu Normandy 
settle in Italy, wliere they conquer Apulia {1040), and after- 
wards (1060) vSicily. 

10x7. Canute, king of Denmark, beconu*s king of iMigland. 
On the death of the. last of In.s sons, in tin* Saxon line is 

restored, and Edward the Confessor (who Iiad hwn bred in the 
court of the Duke of Normandy ) is calhal by the English to the 


^ Hallani, ut supra. 
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throne of this island, as the representative of the house of 
Cedric. 

1035. Duke Robert of Normandy dies on his return from a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and his son William (afterward 
the conqueror of England) succeeds to the dukedom of Nor- 
mandy. 



CHAPTFR VI!!. 

Till'’, r.A'I'TiJ''. ol'' llASTINAiS, A.D. ny/.. 


“ iu:; rns I;i liafailir a 

Dtnic tauanc rst j'IMiH n-nMinri*/’ 

- luntuni <l ' lum. \. 

A RLirrrA’S protty fret t wink liny; in ihr hrnok niadn her 
llie inotlKn* (»f William tlte ( 'nmjtternr. Had she not 
Ihns fascinated Dukt* l\ohert the lahm'al of Xnrinandy, 
Harold would not liave fallen at flastine.s* Anj^io Xoriuan 
dynasty conlcl have arisen, no I British empire, d‘he reihalinn 
is Sir Francis l?al.ip'ave's ami it is emphatically tnu*. If aity 
one shonld write a liistory <»f Decisive loves that have ma- 
terially influenced the <lrama of the world in all its snhseqnent 
scenes,’* the dan,t;‘hter of the tatmer of h'alaise w<mld des('rve a 
conspicuous ])laee in his pa|.*H‘s. lUit it is Inn* son, tlte victor of 
Hastinij^s, who is now the o]>jeet of onr atttmtion; and no one 
wlio ap])reciates the inllnenee of h'nidand and hcn“ tnnpirc* upon 
the destinies of the world will ever rank that victory as one of 
sccon ( 1 ary i m ] >o r t an c e . 

It is true that in the last centtiry s<nm‘ writers (d tnnimmee 
on our history atid laws menti^nted the Norttmn C'<mquest in 
terms from which it mi.efht he su]>posed tliat tlu^ battle of Has- 
tings led to little more than the snhslitutiem of otu* royal family 
on the throne of this country, and to tin' p'arhlinif and chanidni^' 
of some of onr laws throu|>*h tlu‘ “ ctinnini^ of the Norman law- 
yers.” Ihit, at least since the appearanet^ of the work of An- 
j^tistin Thierry on the Norman Dompiest, thest* forensic fallacies 
have been cKploded. Thierry made Ins read<*rs ketmly appre» 
ciatc the magnitude of tliat pcditical and social catastrophe. 
He depicted in vivid colors the atrocious crueltit's ut tlie con- 
querors, and the sweeping and enduring inmwatifms tliat tlu7 
wrought, involving the overthrow of the ancient constitution, 

History of Normandy and England,” vol i., p. 52^k 
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3.S well as of the last of the Saxon king’s. In his pages we see 
new tribunals and tenures superseding the old ones, new di- 
visions of race and class introduced,* whole districts devastated 
to gratify the vengeance or the caprice of the new tyrant, the 
greater part of the lands of the English confiscated and divided 
among aliens, the very name of Englishmen turned into a re- 
proach, the English language rejected as servile and barbarous, 
and all the high places in church and state for upward of a cen- 
tury filled exclusively by men of foreign race. 

No less true than eloquent is Thierry's summing up of the 
social effects of the Norman Conquest on the generation that 
witnessed it, and on many of their successors. He tells his 
reader that, if he would form a just idea of England conquered 
by William of Normandy, he must figure to himself — not a 
mere change of political rule — not the triumph of one candidate 
over another candidate — of the man of one party over the man 
of another party, but the intrusion of one people into the bosom 
of another people — ^the violent placing of one society over an- 
other society which it came to destroy, and the scattered frag- 
ments of which it retained only as personal property, or (to use 
the words of an old act) as " the clothing of the soil ’ ; he must 
not picture to himself, on the one hand, William a king and a 
despot — on the other, subjects of William’s, high and low, rich 
and poor, all inhabiting England, and consequently all Eng- 
lish ; he must imagine two nations, of one of which William is a 
member and the chief — ^two nations ^vhich (if the term must be 
used) were both subject to William, but as applied to which the 
word has quite different senses, meaning, in the one case, 
subordinate — in the other, subjugated. He must consider that 
there are two countries, tw'o soils, included in the same geo- 
graphical circumference — ^that of the Normans, rich and free ; 
that of the Saxons, poor and serving, vexed by rent and foliage: 
the former full of spacious mansions, and walled and moated 
castles ; the latter scattered over with huts and straw, and ruined 
hovels ; that peopled with the happy and the idle — with men of 
the army and of the court — ^with knights and nobles ; this with 
men of pain and labor — ^with farmers and artisans : on the one 
side, luxury and insolence ; on the other, misery and envy not 
the envy of the poor at the sight of opulence they cannot reach, 
but the envy of the despoiled when in presence of the despoil- 
ers.” 
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Perhaps the effect of Thierry’s w(n*k has been to cast into the 
shade the ultimate i^'ood effects on bhic^iaiul of the Noiinan Con- 
quest. Yet these are as inulenialile as are the miseries which 
that conquest inflicted on our Saxon ancestors from the time of 
the l)attlc of Ilastiiyqs to the time of the sii^-nmc;- (d' the Great 
Charter at Knnnyniede. That last is the tnu^ e|)och of ICy^iish 
nationality; it is the epoch when Ani^io-Norman and Aiyq-lo- 
Saxon ceased to keep aloof from ('ach otlier— the one in hanj^lUy 
scorn, the other in sullen ahliorreiice ; and when all the free men 
of the land, whether barons, kniL;hts, yeomen, or Imri^hers, com- 
bined to lay (lie foundations <»f lMii;lish freed<ntn 

Our Norman ])a.n)ns were, the eliiefs of that |>rimarv eonstitn™ 
tional movement ; those iron l)arons,” whom Ghatbam has so 
nol.)ly €uloL;ized. I'his alone should make h.nidnml rememlier 
her oblig'ations to the Norman Goinpu'st, wliiidi plantecl far and 
wide, as a dominant class in her land, a martial nobility of the 
bravest and most eneri^'etic race that <‘ver existed. 

It may sound |)aradoKicah hut it is in reality no (‘xai^'i^vration 
to say, with Guizot/^' that: Kip^iand’s liberties are owiiyr;; to 
her having* 1)een conquered by the Normans. It is tnu' that 
the Saxon institutions were the primitive cra<llt‘ of ICnghsli lib- 
erty, but by their own intrinsic force they could never have 
founded the enduring free h'nglish Gonstittition. it was the 
Conquest that infused into them a new virtue, and the |)olitieal 
liberties of England arose from llie situation in which the 
Anglo-Saxon and tlic Anglo-Norman ])opulations and laws 
found thcinselves placed relativ(‘ly to (‘acli ()ther in this island. 
The state of luigland under her last Anglo-Saxon kings closely 
resembled the state of h'rance under the last Garluvingiau and 
the first Capetian princes. 1'he crown was feeble, tlu‘ great 
nobles were .strong and tur])ulent ; and although there was 
more national unity in Saxon ICnglaud than in h’rat ice- al- 
though the English local free institutions had more reality 
and energy than was the case with anything analogous to them 
on the Continent in the eleventli century —still tiu* |)ro! lability 
is that the Saxon system of polity, if left to its(‘lf, would have 
fallen into utter confusion, out of which would have arisen, 
first, an aristocratic hierarchy, like that whidi arose in l^Vance ; 
next, an absolute monardiy ; and, finally, a series of anarclucal 


Essais $ur FHisloirc dc Fnince,” p. 273 et scq. 
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revolutions, such as we now behold aroused, but not among 
us. 

The latest conquerors of this island were also the bravest and 
the best. I do not except even the Romans. And, in spite of 
our sympathies with Harold and Hereward, and our abhorrence 
of the founder of the New Forest and the desolator of York- 
shire, we must confess the superiority of the Normans to the 
Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Danes, whom they met here in 
1066, as well as to the degenerate Frank noblesse, and the 
crushed and servile Romanesque provincials, from whom, in 
912, they had wrested the district in the north of Gaul, which 
still bears the name of Normandy. 

It was not merely by extreme valor and ready subordination 
to military discipline that the Normans were pre-eminent 
among all the conquering races of the Gothic stock, but also 
by an instinctive faculty of appreciating and adopting the supe- 
rior civilizations which they encountered. Thus Duke Rollo 
and his Scandinavian warriors readily embraced the creed, the 
language, the laws, and the arts, which France, in those 
troubled and evil times with which the Capetian dynasty com- 
menced, still inherited from imperial Rome and imperial 
Charlemagne. '"They adopted the customs, the duties, the 
obedience that the capitularies of emperors and kings had es- 
tablished ; but that which they brought to the application of 
those laws, was the spirit of life, the spirit of liberty — the habits 
also of military subordination, and the aptness for a state politic 
which could reconcile the security of all with the independence 
of each.'’ f So, also, in all chivalric feelings, in enthusiastic re- 
ligious zeal, in almost idolatrous respect to females of gentle 
birth, in generous fondness for the nascent poetry of the time, 
in a keen intellectual relish for subtle thought and disputation, 
in a taste for architectural magnificence, and all courtly refine- 
ment and pageantry- The Normans tvere the Paladins of the 
world. Their brilliant qualities were sullied by many darker 
traits of pride, of merciless cruelty, and of brutal contempt for 
the industry, the rights, and the feelings of all whom they con- 
sidered the lower classes of mankind. 

Their gradual blending with the Saxons softened these harsh 
and evil points of their national character, and in return the} 

* See Guizot, ut supra. . 

t Sismondi, “ Histoire des Frangais, vol. 111,. p- 174- 
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fired the ditller Saxnn ?n;e-is with a nnv m* aniniatiDn mul 

j)o\ver. As Canipheil hf.Mly rxpn':..-;rd it. “ Jliry h:.ih~}}hii!ed 
the blood of our trins," Sniail had hmi the lipr.rr wliiidi Ihii*-- 
land made in the Wfirld liran'e tlie eminni,: ‘‘vra >4' tih» Xraanans, 
and withenit them slu’ nrv<‘r would havr «’iiirrea*ii from insii,p« 
nificance. I'he anthority nf tuhhoti mav Ih' laiaai as decisive 
when he pnmounees tliat “ as^uredlv haiidmid wa- a psainer 
hy the (dnn(|uest Ami wa* may |»roudlv adopt ihr- i'ofinnerit 
(if the h’reneiiman Kapim who, wntniy; otf thr haitlc of if-ts- 
tinps more than a eentnrv ayo, sprak,-. of ihf rew ^iifiou eliVcted 
hy it as “ the first ste|) hv wlheli Icnpdaud i- arri\e‘I lo da* hidpht 
of prandeur and i;h>rv \vf liehnhl it m at prr riitd' ■ 

d1u‘ inteiassl of this r%s*ntful sirtu'e.h’. In whieh Wdlliam oj 
Normandy heeame kine; of !*‘.np,land, i. uiatfiialiv ru!iance<! 
hy the hiph fanssonal eharai'fer of tlm eonipmitMi . for oni 
crown. l'lu*y wen* three in ntimher. t tuc ua> a forrii'u prima 
from the north; one was a forsdpn piinee from the snulU; am 
one was a nativ<' hero of tlie hind. Harahl llardiada, tlu 
strongest and the imjst ehivalrle of the Kine.-* t*! XorwavA 
was the first ; Duke William Normandv was tin* seromi ; am 
the Saxon Itarold, the sem i>f hart teHhvin, was t!ie third 
Never was a nobler prize songlil tiy mshler* eliampions. oi 
striven for more gallantly. 1du* Saxon triumphed over tin 
Norwegian, and the Ntmuan triumphed nvw the Saxtm; lai 
Norse valor was never more lajuspienous fliau when I laral< 
Hardrada and Ins host fought and fell at Slamfool Ihidgc*; no: 
did Saxons ever face their foes more Inavely titan our Ifarok 
and his men on the fatal <lav td llastinpc'. 

During the reign of King Idhvard the cdmff'ssor ovt*r t!h; 
land, the claims ol tlu" Norwegian king to our i*rown wen 
little thottght of; and though llardradaX jsrede**essnr, Kiig 
Magnus of Norway, had on one oeeasion asseiied that. In 
virtue, of a compact with otir former king, I lardieamttf\ tie wa 
entitled to the IvngHsh throma no serienis attempt lunl heei 
made to enforce his ])relensitms. lUil the rivatrv id tlie Saxm 
Harold and the Norman William was foreseen am! lanvailet 
by the Confessor, who was ladievetl to liavo pn-diiied cm lii 
death-bed tlie calamities Ibat wt‘re impending, over Fjiglaiiil 

* Rapin, “ Hist. FaiglandC p. 164. See, also. <m t!n% puiiit Sharem Tur 
ner, yol iv., p. 72. 

t See in Snorre the Saga uf llanilili Hanlnu!, 
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Duke Vi/'iliiam was King Edward's kinsman. Harold was the 
head of the most powerful noble house, next to the royal blood, 
in England; and, personaih% he was the bravest and most 
popular chieftain in the land. King Edward was childless, and 
the nearest collateral heir was a puny unpromising boy. Eng- 
land had suffered too severely, during royal minorities, to make 
the accession of Edgar Atheling desirable; and long before 
King Edward’s death, Earl Harold was the destined king of the 
nation’s choice, though the favor of the Confessor was believed 
to lead towards the Norman duke. 

A little time before the death of King Edward, Harold was 
in Normandy. The causes of the voyage of the Saxon earl to 
the Continent are doubtful ; but the fact of his having been, in 
1065, at the ducal court, and in the power of his rival, is indis- 
putable. William made skilful and unscrupulous use of the 
opportunity. Though Harold was treated with outward cour- 
tesy and friendship, he was made fully aware that his liberty 
and life depended on his compliance with the duke’s requests. 
William said to him, in apparent confidence and cordiality, 

When King Edward and I once lived like brothers under the 
same roof, he promised that if ever he became King of Eng- 
land, he would make me heir to his throne. Harold, I wish that 
thou wouldst assist me to realize this promise.” Harold replied 
with expressions of assent ; and further agreed, at William’s re- 
quest, to marry William’s daughter, Adela, and to send over 
his own sister to be married to one of William’s barons. The 
crafty Norman was not content with this extorted promise; he 
determined to bind Harold by a more solemn pledge, the 
breach of which would be a weight on the spirit of the gallant 
Saxon, and a discouragement to others from adopting his 
cause. Before a full assembly of the Norman barons, Harold 
was required to do homage to Duke William, as the heir 
apparent of the English crown. Kneeling down, Harold placed 
his hands betv/een those of the duke, and repeated the solemn 
form by which he acknowledged the duke as his lord, and 
promised to him fealty and true ser\dce. But \\ illiam exacted 
more. He had caused all the bones and relics of saints, that 
were preserved in the Norman monasteries and churches, to be 
collected in a chest, which was placed in the council-room, 
covered over with a cloth of gold. On the chest of relics, which 
were thus concealed, wras laid a missal. The duke then solemn- 
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ly addressed his tittilar aiul n-al ea|»tive. aial saj<! tr) him, 

“ Harold, 1 require tiiee, hona'e this nnhU* asr^rmtily, iu rnntinn 
by oath the promises whieh tliMU hast madic niv, In assist me 
in ublaiiiiiiq’ tlie crown <»f iCnidand after Kiuq' iohvar<rs <h\aih, 
to marry my daughter A^lela, and to srud me thy sister, tliat i 
may .q'ive her in mat*riat;e tn i»ne of my bar»»ns.'’ 1 iamld, oiu'e 
more taken by surpri>e, aial not ablt* tn di‘U\ lii,> t«»rmer worcis, 
approaclicd the missal, and laid In’s hand nii if. ma knowini4‘ 
that the chest ol relics was Ifeiieath. din* nld Xnrman chron- 
icler, who <Icscrihcs the seem* mnst tniuutelv, ‘’a\s, wlum 
Harold plac(*d his hand nn it, tlu* hand trembled, aiid tin* 
tlesh <{iiivered ; bn! In* swnre. and prnmised npnn Id , natb fti 
take We | A<U‘Ia| tn witV, and to deliver up Ihipdaiid to thf* <lnke 
and thereunto to dn all in hit. pnwer, aecnrdiue: tn Ins miyhl and 
wit, after the death of Wlward, if he himself slmuhl live; so 
help him (lod. Many erieil, “ i iod prant it ! ” ami wheti I iaroki 
rose from his ktu'es, the duke made hiin stand ilns^ tn the chest, 
and took <.dT the pall tliat hml envered it. and slnoved Harold 
U]Hm what holy n'lics he bad sworn; ami 1 lamM was snrelv 
alarmed at the 

Harold was soon after permitted to return tn lvnpk‘unl ; and, 
after a short interval, ditrinp' whieh In* dist iniMUshe<l liimsclf hy 
the wi.sdom and Immunity witlj whicli he pacified some fnr- 
midalile tumnlts of the Auqlod )anes in Xoithumbria, he found 
himself called on to (U’cide wluUher In* would lu'ep the oatli 
which tlie Norman had olitaiued from him, or mount the 
vacant throne of hhiidainl in eompliauee with tin* uationX 
choice. Kinq; Ivhvard the t 'onfessor die<l on the 5th of January, 
to66, and on the fidlowintt <lav an assembly r>f tin* thanes am! 
prelates present in l.omlon, ami uf tin* eiti/.etis n{ the nn‘lropo- 
Hs, declared that llarold slnudd he their kinqs It wan. reporti'd 
that the dyinq* lolward had nominated him as ids successor. 
But tlie sense wldcli his countrymen <*nteilained of his |ire- 
eminent merit was the true foundation of his title to tin* erown, 
Harold resulve<I to <Iisn*qanl the oath whieh !n* made in Nor- 
mandy as violent ami void, and on the 7th day of that fannarv 
he was anointed Kinq’ of blnqland, and ive<*ived from f!ie arelo 
bishop's hands the i^olden crown and sceptre of Ivnqiind, atid 
also an ancient national symbol, a wci|^dity battlc^ixe. He Itad 

* Wace, Roman tic Ron.’* I have actir/y fulluwcd his words. 
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truly deep and speedy need of this significant part of the in- 
signia of Saxon royalty. 

A messenger from Normandy soon arrived to remind Harold 
of the oath which he had sworn to the duke with his mouth, 
and his hand upon good and holy relics.'' “ It is true/' replied 
the Saxon king, “ that I took an oath to William ; but I took it 
under constraint: I promised what did not belong to me — 
what I could not in any way hold ; my royalty is not my own ; I 
could not lay it down against the will of the country, nor can I, 
against the will of the country, take a foreign wife. As for my 
sister, whom the duke claims that he may marry her to one of 
his chiefs, she has died within the year ; would he have me send 
her corpse ? ” 

William sent another message, which met with a similar 
answer; and then the duke published far and wide through 
Christendom what he termed the perjury and bad faith of his 
rival, and proclaimed his intention of asserting his rights by 
the sword before the year should expire, and of pursuing and 
punishing the perjurer even in those places where he thought 
he stood most strongly and most securely. 

Before, however, he commenced hostilities, William, with 
deep-laid policy, submitted his claims to the decision of the 
pope. Harold refused to acknowledge this tribunal, or to 
answer before an Italian priest for his title as an English king. 
After a formal examination of William's complaints by the 
pope and the cardinals, it was solemly adjudged at Rome that 
England belonged to the Norman duke ; and a banner was sent 
to William from the Holy See, which the pope himself had con- 
secrated and blessed for the invasion of this island. The clergy 
throughout the Continent were now assiduous and energetic 
in preaching up William’s enterprise as undertaken in the 
cause of God. Besides these spiritual arms (the effect of which 
in the eleventh century must not be measured by the philoso- 
phy or the indifferentism of the nineteenth), the Norman duke 
applied all the energies of his mind and body, all the resources 
of his duchy, and all the influence he possessed among vassals 
or allies, to the collection of '' the most remarkable and for- 
midable armament "which the \\ estern nations had wit- 
nessed." * All the adventurous spirits of Christendom flocked 
to the holy banner, under which Duke William, the most re- 
* Sir James Mackintosh’s Histoo' of England,” voL i., p. 97- 
12 
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nowned knight and sagcst gvnt'ral of i\]c agr, pmuiist d lo Irad 
them to glory and wealth in the fair <lrMnai]is ni Ihigland. 1 iis 
army was filled with the chivalry oi C <uitiiuiital I'nirt^pr, all 
eager to save their souls hy fighting at the pnpes hidtling^ 
eager to signalize their valor in so gn-at an enier|)rist\ an<i 
eager also for the pay ami the plunder which W illiam liherally 
promised. But the Normans themselves were thv' pith and tlie 
flower of tlic army, and William himself was the strongest, tiu' 
sagest, and the fiercest s])irit ol them all. 

Througliout the spring and stuniner of lot^a all the sea]Hn1s 
of Normandy, Jficardy, and Brittany rang with tii<' busy souikI 
of preparation. On the opposite sitle ot the ( hannel King 
Harold collected the army and the (leet with which he hoped to 
crush the southern invaders. But the uneKpr'ctc'd attack of 
King liarald llardrada<h' Norway upon aimiher part (d’ Ihig- 
land disconcerted the skilful measures which the Saxon had 
taken against the menacing armada of Duke W illiam. 

Harold’s renegade hrotiier, ISiii dostig, ha<i exci{e<l the 
Norse king to this enterprise, (he im{HHlancc of which has 
naturally been ecli|)sed by the suptudor interest atlaclu'd to the 
victorious expedition of Duke William, hut which was on a 
scale of grandeur which the Seamlinavian ports had rarely, if 
ever, before witnessed. I lardrada’s llcu't consis(<‘d of iwn bun 
dred war-ships and three hundred other vesseds, and all the 
best warriors of Norway were in his host. I ie sailed tirst to the 
Orkneys, wlierc many of the islanders joined him, and then 
to Yorkshire. After a severe conflict near \’ork, he eompUdelv 
routed Earls Edwin and Morcar, the governors of Nortlmno 
bria. The city of York opened its gales, and all the country, 
from the Tyne to the i lnm])er, suhmittwi to ium. 'The ti<lings 
of the defeat of Edwdn and Morcar com|H*lled I larold to leave 
his position on the southern coast, and move instantly atpiiiist 
the Norwegians, By a remarkably rapid march he rea, du‘d 
Yorkshire in four days, and took the Norst^ king and his con- 
federates by surprise, Neverllieless, the battle whicli tmsned, 
and which was fought near Stamford Briclge, was desperate, 
and was long doubtful. Unable to break the Vanks of llie Nor- 
wegian phalanx by force, Harold at length templed tlieui to 
quit their close order by a pretended tliglit. Hum the ICngiish 
columns burst in among them, and a ctiniagc^ ensmd* tlu^ 
extent of which may be judged of by tlie exhaustion and in- 
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activity of Norway for a quarter of a century afterwards. King 
Harald Hardrada, and all the flower of his nobility, perished 
on the 25th of September, 1066, at Stamford Bridge, a battle 
which was a Flodden to Norway. 

Harold’s victor}^ was splendid ; but he had bought it dearly 
by the fall of many of his best officers and men, and still more 
dearly by the opportunity which Duke William had gained 
of effecting an unopposed landing on the Sussex coast. The 
whole of William’s shipping had assembled at the mouth of the 
Dive, a little river between the Seine and the Orne, as early as 
the middle of xAugust. The army which he had collected 
amounted to fifty thousand knights and ten thousand soldiers 
of inferior degree. Many of the knights were mounted, but 
many must have served on foot, as it is hardly possible to be- 
lieve that William could have found transports for the convey- 
ance of fifty thousand war-horses across the Channel. For a 
long time the winds were adverse, and the duke employed the 
interval that passed before he could set sail in completing 
the organization and in improving the discipline of his army, 
which he seems to have brought into the same state of perfec- 
tion as was seven centuries and a half afterwards the boast of 
another army assembled on the same coast, and which Na- 
poleon designed (but providentially in vain) for a similar de- 
scent upon England. 

It was not till the approach of the equinox that the wind 
veered from the northeast to the west, and gave the Normans 
an opportunity of quitting the weary shores of the Dive. They 
eagerly embarked, and set sail, but the wind soon freshened to 
a gale, and drove them along the French coast to St. Valery, 
where the greater part of them found shelter ; but many of their 
vessels were wrecked, and the whole coast of Normandy was 
strewn with the bodies of the drowned. William’s army began 
to grow discouraged and averse to the enterprise, which the 
very elements thus seemed to fight against ; though, in reality, 
the northeast wind, which had cooped them so long at the 
mouth of the Dive, and the western gale, which had forced 
them into St. V alery, were the best possible friends to the in- 
vaders. They prevented the Normans from crossing the Chan- 
nel until the Saxon king and his army of defence had been called 
away from the Sussex coast to encounter Harald Hardrada in 
Yorkshire; and also until a formidable English fleet, which 
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1)y King Harold’s orders had been cruising in the (dianncl to 
interce|)l the Normans, had been obliged to dispea’se* tem- 
porarily for the purpose of relitting and taking in fresh stores 
of provisions. 

Duke William used every expedient to reanimati' the droop- 
ing spirits of his men at vSt, X'alerv ; and at last he caused tlie 
bod}' of the ])atron saint of the place to be exhunusi and tsarried 
in solemn procession, while the whole assemblage of soldiers, 
mariners, and appurtenant juaests implored the saint’s int(‘rces~ 
sion for a change of wind, d'hat ver\- night the wind veered; 
and eiiablc‘(l the nuali.'eval Agamemnon to tpiit his Aulis. 

With full sails, and a following soiithtaai bree>:e, the Norman 
Armada left the h'reiich shores and steered for bhigland. 'The 
invadca's cn.issed an undefended s<aa, ami found an umhdended 
coa.st. It was in Ik‘vensey bay, in Sussex, at lluKaadiithe, be- 
tween tlie castle of l\‘vens(.‘y and Hastings, that the last con- 
querors of this island landed on the jtgh of S(g)t<'mber, 

Harold was at York, rejoicing over his recent victory, which 
had delivered luigland from her aiudent Scamlina vian foes, 
and resettling the gt)vernnu‘nt of tlu* comities which Harald 
Hardrada had overrun, when tlu‘ tidings rea<died him that 
Duke William of Normandy and his host had landed on the 
Sussex shore. Harold instantly hurried sfuitliward to meet 
this long-ex])CCted enemy, d'he severe loss which his army had 
siLstaincd in the battle with the Norwt‘gians must havt^ made 
it inijKissihle for many of his vettnan troops to aeeompany 
him in his forced march to London, and tlumce to Sussex. I b‘ 
halted at the capital only six days, and during that time gave 
orders for collecting forces from tlu' sontluan and midland 
counties, and also directed his lletd lo rcasseml)h* off the Snsstex 
coast. Harold was well received in London, and his summons 
to arms was proni])tly obeyed by citizen, by thane, hv sokman, 
and by ceorl, for he had shown himself, during his hried reign, 
a jmst and wise king, affable to all men, active for th(‘ good 
of his country, and (in the words of tlie old historian) sparing 
himself from no fatigue l)y land or by st‘a. + He might have 
gathered a much nn)re numerous army than that of William; 
but Ills recent victory had made hitn over-confident, a, ml he 
was irritated ])y the reports of the country l)eing ravaged liy 

* See Roger de Hoveden and William of Malmeslniry, cite<! in lliicrry 
book ni. 
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the invaders. As soon, therefore, as he had collected a small 
army in London, he marched oft towards the coast, pressing 
forward as rapidly as his men could traverse Surrey and Sus- 
sex, in the hope of taking the Normans unawares, as he had 
recently, by a similar forced march, succeeded in surprising 
the Norwegians. But he had now to deal with a foe equally 
brave with Harald Hardrada, and far more skilful and wary. 

The old Norman chroniclers describe the preparations of 
William on his landing with a graphic vigor, which would be 
wholly lost by transfusing their racy Norman couplets and 
terse Latin prose into the current style of modern history. It is 
best to follow them closely, though at the expense of much 
quaintness and occasional uncouthness of expression. They tell 
us hoW' Duke William’s own ship was the first of the Norman 
fleet. It was called the Mora, and was the gift of his duchess 
Matilda. On the head of the ship, in the front, which mariners 
call the prow, there was a brazen child bearing an arrow with a 
bended bow. His face was turned towards England, and thither 
he looked, as though he was about to shoot. The breeze be- 
came soft and stveet, and the sea was smooth for their landing. 
The ships ran on dry land, and each ranged by the other's side. 
There you might see the good sailors, the sergeants, and 
squires sally forth and unload the ships ; cast the anchors, haul 
the ropes, bear out shields and saddles, and land the war-horses 
and the palfreys. The archers came forth, and touched land 
the first, each with his bow strung, and with his quiver full of 
arrows slung at his side. All were shaven and shorn ; and all 
clad in short garments, ready to attack, to shoot, to wheel about 
and skirmish. All stood well equipped, and of good courage 
for the fight ; and they scoured the whole shore, but found not 
an armed man there. After the archers had thus gone forth, 
the knights landed all armed, with their hauberks on, their 
shields slung at their necks, and their helmets laced. They 
formed together on the shore, each armed, and mounted on 
his war-horse ; all had their swords girded on, and rode forward 
into the country with their lances raised. Then the carpenters 
landed, who had great axes in their hands, and planes and 
adzes hung at their sides. They took counsel together, and 
sought for a good spot to place a castle on. They had brought 
wdth them in the fleet three wooden castles from Normandy in 
pieces, all ready for framing together, and they took the ma* 
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terials of one of ibest* out of the slii]»s, all shaprtl :uul pim'cd 
to receive the |)ins which thfv had hiatupht rui and ia’a(l\’ in 
larg'c barrels; and beforr evening* had s<‘t in. tlu y liac] {inislind 
a g'ood fort on tlie h.n^i^'lish L;'r<>nnd, and lhr! (' thny jilai'rrl thrir 
stores. All then ate and drank cinMii.di, and ware ri;.dij plad 
that they were ashore. 

When Duke VVilliani hiniself landed, as he stepped nn die 
shore, he slipped and fell forward iijHni Ids two Inands. ld»rth~ 
with all raised a loud cry of distr(‘ss. “ An evil sipn,” said they, 
“is here.” lint he cried out lustily, “.See. ni% lords, hy the 
splendor of (lodw** ! have taken jjossessif ai <)i h.npjand with 
both iny hands. It is now nnne. ainl what is mine is \ (iurs.“ 

The next day they marcluMl alonp- tin* sea slane t<j I las{inij;’s. 
Near that jdace the duke forliiitsl a eainp, ami set up the two 
other wooden ensiles, dlie torai;ers. and thosi* wht> loolo-d oiit 
for booty, seized all the clotliiii*.;' and pis tvisii ms they could 
find, ICvSt what had l)e(‘n bronpht by the !.ldps shoidil fail tliem. 
And the Eni’disli were* to be seen {h-einp; before them, di'ivinn; 
off their cattle, and (inittincf their homu'S. Many lotd-i shelter 
in buryitpe^-places, and even them* tlu-y were in pj ievons alaiau. 

Besides the nianranders from the Aornian eam}>, stronp; bod- 
ies of cavalry were detriched by William into the eounlrw and 
these, when Harold and his army ma<le their rapid maisdi from 
London southward, fell back in p-ood ordt*r n|ioii the main body 
of the Normans, and reporte<I that the Sa\<m kinp; was rn dumj; 
on like a madman. Ihit Hamid, wlien In* hmnd that his hopes 
of snrprisino- bis adversary wx're vain. ehan;n*(i his taelics, ainl 
halted about seven miles from the Norman lines, f le stmt some 
spies, who spoke the hrencli lanpaiaip*, t{> ('xamine tin* number 
and preparations of the enemy, who, on tht*ir return, related 
with astonishment tliat tliere were more priests in Whlliam’s 
camp than there were figditinp- men in the Nnpdish army, dliey 
had mistaken for priests all the Norman s(ddit*rs who Innl slnui 
hair and sliaven chins, for the Isupdisli lavnum were tlum accus- 
tomed to wear lon^ hair and nmstachios. Harold, who knew 
the Norman nsa^'cs, smiled at tlu‘ir words, and said, '‘I'liose 
whom you have seen in such numbers an* not firie.sts, but stout 
soldiers, as they will soon makt* us feel.^’ 

HarolTs army was far inferior in mimlnT to that of tin* Nor- 
mans, and some of his captains advised him to nireat upon 
^ William’s custumary oath. 
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London and lay waste the country, so as to starve down the 
strength of the invaders. The policy thus recommended was 
unquestionably the wisest, for the Saxon fleet had now reas- 
sembled, and intercepted ail William's communications with. 
Normandy ; and as soon as his stores of provisions were ex- 
hausted, he must have moved forward upon London, where 
Harold, at the head of the full military strength of the kingdom, 
could have defied his assault, and probably might have wit- 
nessed his rival’s destruction by famine and disease, without 
having to strike a single blow. But Harold's bold blood was 
up, and his kindly heart could not endure to inflict on the South 
Saxon subjects even the temporary misery of wasting me 
country. '' He would not burn houses and villages., neither 
would he take away the substance of his people." 

Harold's brothers, Gurth and Leofwine, were with him in 
the camp, and Gurth endeavored to persuade him to absent 
himself from the battle. The incident shows how well devised 
had been William's scheme of binding Harold by the oath on 
the holy relics. '' My brother," said the young Saxon prince, 
'' thou canst not den^^ tixat either by force or free will thou hast 
made Duke William an oath on the bodies of saints. Why then 
risk thyself in the 1. at tie tvith a perjury upon thee? To us, who 
have sworn nothiiig, this is a holy and a just war, for we are 
fighting for our country. Leave us then alone to fight this bat- 
tle, and he who has the right will win." Harold replied that he 
would not look on while others risked their lives for him. IMeii 
would hold him a coward, and blame him for sending his best 
friends where he dared not go himself. He resolved, therefore, 
to fight, and to fight in person; but he was still too good a 
general to be the assailant in the action ; and he posted his 
army with great skill along a ridge of rising ground whidi 
opened southward, and was covered on the back by an exten- 
sive wood. He strengthened his position by a palisade of 
stakes and osier hurdles, and there he said he would deiencl 
himself against whoever should seek him. 

The ruins of Battle Abbey at this hour attest the place where 
Harold's army was posted; and the high altar of tiie a obey 
stood on the very spot where Harold's own standarL was 
planted during the fight, and wdiere the carnage was the thick- 
est. Immediately after his victor>\ W illiam vowed to build an 
a,bbey on the site; and a fair and stately pile soon rose there. 
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wlicrr lor n3an\- a,:’*-, i’;.. 
tne souls oi ilhtsr ^vhi» ur;-,' j.-.j j,, 
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for what we have to consider is not whether we shall accept and 
receive a new lord, as if our king were dead ; the case in quite 
otherwise. The Norman has given our lands to his captains, to 
his knights, to all his people, the greater part of whom have 
already done homage to him for them : they will all look for 
their gift if their duke become our king; and he himself is 
bound to deliver up to them our goods, our wives, and our 
daughters : all is promised to them beforehand. They come, 
not only to ruin us, but to ruin our descendants also, and to 
take from us the country of our ancestors. And what shall we 
do — ^whither shall we go, when we have no longer a country ? ' 
The English promised, by a unanimous oath, to make neither 
peace, nor truce, nor treaty with the invader, but to die, or drive 
away the Normans,^' * 

The 13th of October was occupied in these negotiations, and 
at night the duke announced to his men that the next day 
would be the day of battle. That night is said to have been 
passed by the two armies in ver}* different manners. The 
Saxon soldiers spent it in joviality, singing their national songs, 
and draining huge horns of ale and wine round their camp- 
fires. The Normans, when they had looked to their arms and 
horses, confessed themselves to the priests with whom their 
camp was thronged, and received the sacrament by thousands 
at a time. 

On Saturday, the 14th of October, was fought the great 
battle. 

It is not difficult to compose a narrative of its principal inci- 
dents from the historical information which we possess, espe- 
cially if aided by an examination of the ground. But it is far 
better to adopt the spirit-stirring words of the old chroniclers, 
who wrote while the recollections of the battle were yet fresh ; 
and while the feelings and prejudices of the combatants yet 
glowed in the bosoms of living men. Robert Wace, the Nor- 
man poet, who presented his Roman de Rou ’’ to our Henry 
IL, is the most picturesque and animated of the old writers, 
and from him we can obtain a more vivid and full description 
of the conflict than even the most brilliant romance-writer of 
the present time can supply. We have also an antique memorial 
of the battle more to be relied on than either chronicler or poet 
(and which confirms Wace’s narrative remarkably), in the cele- 
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Fayc’ux ta|H-slrv whii'h n’pr(‘scnts tlu' |)rinci])<'Ll scenes 
<>i i )nkt‘ W illiam’s ex|K‘i}itii »n, and <if the eircuinstanees c«)n- 
necte<l with it, in luinute thi>ni;]i orcasit jnally i;Tnte.s(|ue de- 
tails, and which was nnd< »uhtcMlly the pr()ducti<)u of the same 
ai^x- in whi<‘h the battle t()<»k place’, whether we admit or reject 
tlu’ leip aid that Matdila and tlie ladin's <>1 her court 

wrought it with their own hamls in honor of tlie royal coii- 
<|ue!*or. 

1 -i't us tlua'efore suiter the old X'orman chronicler to Irans- 
poi't our imayinatioiis to the fair Sussi’x scenery nortliwest of 
llastinys, as it appeared on the niornini^- of the fourte'enth of 
( tctolKa", seven hundix’d and <'iphty ti\e years ac;o. 'The Nor- 
man host is pouriup: forth from its ttaits, and e'acli troop and 
each i‘ompan\‘ is fonnini»; fast undta* the hamua' of its K-ader. 
Hu* masses ha,v<‘ been sunp, which were' tinished lie'times in the 
morniui.;'; tlu' barons have* all assemble<l round Duke Whlliani ; 
and the <hike has onbax-d that tlu* army shall he formed in thrc'e 
divisions, s<^ as to make the attack upon tlu* Saxon ]>osition in 
Ihi’e'e plaeH's. 'I'lie <hike stoenl on a hill wluax* he t'onld best 
see his num ; tlu' barons snrroimde’d him, and he sjiake to them 
proudly. lie* tol<] the'tn liow he* (nist(*d them, and lujw all that 
he p;ained should he* tlu*irs, and how stiix* lu* fe*lt of comjnesl, for 
in all the world there' was not so brave' an army, or sucli "ood 
nu*n and tnu* as were* tlu'u forininp- arouml him. 'Fhen they 
clieesreel him in turn, and crie*d out, * Von will not see one cow- 
aixl ; none* he‘ix* will fe/ar \u <lie* for hive* of \xm, if lU'e'd he.’ And 
he answxaxxl tlumi, ' 1 thaids y<»n we*ll. lojr ( lods sake*, spare* 
not; strike* hard at tlu* he*p’inninp' ; stay not to take spoil; all 
the* booty sliall he* in conutum. and there will In* plenty for 
e've'ry one. d'lu're* will lx* no safe'iy in askinp- (piarU'r or in 
flipht ; the* haiplish will m'vx'i* love* or spare a Norman, h'elons 
they weax*. and fe'ions tht*y are; false tlu‘y wt'ix*, and false tliev 
will he. Show no we*akness teovards tlu'in, feir the'v will have no 
pity on you ; ne‘ithe*r the* cowan! for runuinp; wc'll, mu" the hold 
man for smitiiu;' we*ll, will lx* the* he*lte*r liked by the luipiish, 
tior will any hv tlie* tmn’e spjared em e'itlu'r acexjunt. You may 
lly to the sea, hut yem can ily no farther; yoti will find neither 
slu|>s nor l)ridr;’e there; tliere will l>e tto saik)rs to receive you; 
and tlie !^np;1islt wifi ovt'rtake you then*, ami slay you in yotir 
shame. More of y<ju will <li<* in llipht than in battle. I'hen, as 
flight will not secure you, light, and you will conquer. T have 
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no doubt of the victory ; we are come for glory ; the victory is 
in our hands, and we may make sure of obtaining it if we so 
please/ As the duke was speaking thus and would vet have 
spoken more, William Fitz Osber rode up with his horse all 
coated with iron : ^ Sire,’ said he, we tarry here too long ; let 
us all arm ourselves. Allans! allons! ' 

“ Then all went to their tents, and armed themselves as they 
best might ; and the duke was very busy, giving every one 
orders ; and he was courteous to all the vassals, giving away 
many arms and horses to them. When he prepared to arm him- 
self, he called first for his hauberk, and a man brought it on his 
arm, and placed it before him, but in putting his head in, to get 
it on, he unawares turned it the wrong way, with the back part in 
front. He soon changed it ; but when he saw that those who 
stood by were sorely alarmed, he said, ' I have seen many a 
man who, if such a thing had happened to him, would not have 
borne arms, or entered the field the same day ; but I never be- 
lieved in omens, and I never will. I trust in God, for he does in 
all things his pleasure, and ordains what is to come to pass ac- 
cording to his will. I have never liked fortune-tellers, nor be- 
lieved in diviners ; but I commend myself to Our Lady. Let 
not this mischance give you trouble. The hauberk which was 
turned wrong, and then set right by me, signifies that a change 
will arise out of the matter which we are now stirring. You 
shall see the name of duke changed into king. Yea, a king shall 
I be, who hitherto have been but duke.’ Then he crossed him- 
self, and straightway took his hauberk, stooped his head, and 
put it on aright ; and laced his helmet, and girt on his sword, 
which a varlet brought him. Then the duke called for his good 
horse — a better could not be found. It had been sent him by a 
king of Spain, out of very great friendship. Neither arms nor 
the press of fighting men did it fear, if its lord spurred it on. 
Walter Giffard brought it. The duke stretched out his hand, 
took the reins, put foot in stirrup, and mounted ; and the good 
horse pawed, pranced, reared himself up, and curveted. The 
Viscount of Toarz saw how the duke bore himself in arms, and 
said to his people that were around him, ‘ Never have I seen a 
man so fairly armed, nor one who rode so gallantly, or bore his 
arms, or became his hauberk so well ; neither any one who bore 
his lance so gracefully, or sat his horse and managed him so 
nobly. There is no such knight under heaven ! a fair count he is, 
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and fair king he will h<’. I -el him and hr luill Mvrrer»inr; 

shame be to the man who shall tail hmt/ 

Then llie dnka* called for fhr stand, nd whu h the pnpv itufl 
sent liinn ami he who linre ii li.aun: ttnh <Mrd if. thr’ <!nkr tnuk 
it and called Ifi Raol de t oiu hes, ‘ Itrai nn standard,' said he, 
‘ for I, would tad but di» >oti ti^ht ; bv indn and lo afii'rstry vnur 

line are standard bearers f if NMtmandv. and %r\v e.iMd knights 
have tliey all been/ l»ni Ra«d said ibai hr u»»n!d srfar the duke 
that day in oth<‘r gtiise, and utmld tnejit llu- h ngh di with his 
hand as long as life shnidd last. 1 hen tin- dnkr bade tkdtler 
GifTarl bear the standard. Ibii be was nid and whin* lieadcsi, 
and bade the duk<‘ give the standatd ft* smuh' omnger and 
stronger man to earrv. Hien the rlakr >aid fa rei l^, * i\%- 
splendor of Ciod, my lorits. I think %nn mean !m brUav aia! 
fail me in this great need/ ’ Sire/ said t nllarn ' imi s.d we have 
done no treason, nor di* I refuse ffi*m am i* !*m\ finvaid you; 
but I have to lead a great eliivali s both hnrd nu n aiiil ftie men 
of my fief. Never hail 1 sneb g«»od tm aiis i.f srtvmg von as I 
now have; amk if God please. 1 will seive vmi , p nred f will 
die for you, ami will give my own beau f«»t vian h ' 

By my faith/ (|uo!h the duke. ‘ f always iMvnl tlnag am! 
now I love thee more; if 1 survive this iUs , tlnm shall be tile 
better for it all thy days/ Then be ealleil out a kniglu, wlmm 
he had heard much praised, 'rosteius hu/ Rmu U* lUaiie by 
name, whose abode was at Bee en C au\, IT him he delivered 
the standard ; and Tosteins tot»k it right ebrerfutlv. and boweil 
low to him in thanks, and bore it gallanllv, ami wub goo*i heart. 
I lis kin(Ire<l still have ipiittunee of all servii’e fur tbcdr inberi' 
tance on this account, and their heirs are eiuiited so to hold 
their inheritance forever. 

William sat on his war horse, and ealh*c| itui Rogier, whom 
they call De Montgomeri. M rely nmeh on voii/ said he: 

lead your men thitherward, and attack ihem from ihal side. 
William, the son of OsIht, the seneschak a right gttod vassak 
shall go with you and help in tlie attack, and vmi shall have the 
men of Boilogne and Voix, and all mv soldiers. Alain l‘Vrgeri 
and Ameri shall attack on the other side; ihev shall teat! liie 
1 oitevins and the Bretons, aiu! all the hamns of Maine ; and I, 
with my own great men. my friends and kindred, will liglit in 
^middle throng, where the battle sbal! !«• the Imitrsi/ 

The barons, and knights, and mcn-at arms were all now 
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armed ; the foot-soldiers were well equipped, each bearing bow 
and sword; on their heads were caps, and to their feet were 
bound buskins. Some had good hides which they had bound 
round their bodies; and many were clad in frocks, and had 
quivers and bows hung to their girdles. The knights had hau- 
berks and swords, boots of steel, and shining helmets ; shields 
at their necks, and in their hands lances. And all had their 
cognizances, so that each might know his fellow, and Norman 
might not strike Norman, nor Frenchman kill his countryman 
by mistake. Those on foot led the way, with serried ranks, 
bearing their bows. The knights rode next, supporting the 
archers from behind. Thus both horse and foot kept their 
course and order of march as they began, in close ranks at a 
gentle pace, that the one might not pass or separate from the 
other. All went firmly and compactly, bearing themselves gal- 
lantly. 

Harold had summoned his men, earls, barons, and vavas- 
sors, from the castles and the cities, from the ports, the villages 
and boroughs. The peasants were also called togetlier from 
the villages, bearing such arms as they found ; clubs and great 
picks, iron forks and stakes. The English had enclosed the 
place where Harold was with his friends and the barons of the 
country whom he had summoned and called together. 

Those of London had come at once, and those of Kent, of 
Hertfort, and of Essesse ; those of Suree and Susesse, of St. 
Edmimd and Sufoc ; of Norwis and Norfoc ; of Cantorbierre 
and Stanfort; Bedefort and Hundestone. The men of North- 
anton also came; and those of Eurowic and Bokinkeham, of 
Bed and Notinkeham, Lindesie and Nichole. There came also 
from the west all who heard the summons ; and very many were 
to be seen coming from Salebiere and Dorset, from Bat and 
from Sumerset. Many came, too, from about Glocestre, and 
many from Wirecestre, from Wincestre, Hontesire and Briche- 
sire; and many more from other counties that we have not 
named, and cannot, indeed, recount. All who could bear arms, 
and had learned the news of the duke’s arrival, came to defend 
the land. But none came from beyond Humbre, for they had 
other business upon their hands, the Danes and Tosti having 
much damaged and weakened them. 

Harold knew that the Normans would come and attack 
him hand to hand, so he had early enclosed the field in which 
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he had placed his men. H<’ mad*' iheoi artu rarly, ;md ranine 
themselves for the !>attle. lie himself Inuini,: |uii mi aims and 
equipments that liecanu' sueh a Innl. 11u' »lnke. he said, ought 
to seek him, as he wanted to eonquer iMigland ; atnl ii heeanu! 
him to al)idc the attack wlm ha<l to <h’feit4t the laud. He eoin» 
mandccl the people, and c<tuns<‘lled his l»ao»ns to ket^p them 
selves all together, and defend themselves m a body ; hn* if llu'v 
once separated, they would with dithetdt\ rei'over themselves, 

‘ The Normans/ he .sai<!, * are good vassaK, valiant on fotti and 
on horseliack ; good knights are tlu’v on Itot .et?aek, and well 
used to battle ; all is lost if they onec’ penetrate our ranks. dlu*y 
have brought long lances and swords. Inh you havi* pointed 
lances and keen-edged hills; and I ilo not espeet that tlieir 
arms can stand against yours. C leave wluiu'ver you can ; it will 
be ill done if you spare aught/ 

** The English had liuilt up a fence lu fore tlican with tluar 
shields, and with ash and other wood, and had well joined and 
wattled in the whole work, as not n» leave even a crevice; 
and thus they had a barricade in their front tlnongh uliieh any 
Norman who would attack iliem must first pass, tleing coveted 
in this way by their shield.s anel harrieach's, tlndr aim was to 
defend themselves; and if they luul reumiin‘d steady hn* that 
purpose, they would nut have lieen eompiered that day: for 
every Norman who maclc his way in, lost his life in disltonor, 
either by hatchet or hill, by elul» or other weapon. They wave 
short and close hatilierks, and hvlnuis that Imng over tlieir 
garments. King Harold issued onlers, and imule |>roe!ama“ 
tion round, that all should he ranged willt their faces toward the 
enemy, and that no one shouhl move from wliere lie was, m 
that whoever came might find them ready : and tliat whatever 
any one, be he Norman or other, should do, eadt slNiutt! fio liis 
best to defend his own idace. Then he ordered the men of Kent 
to go where the Normans were likely to make tfie attack: fur 
they say that the men of Kent are entitled to strike first ; and 
that whenever the king goes to battle, the first blow behnigs to 
them. The right of the men of London is to gnanl the king’s 
body, to place themselves around him, and to guard his stand- 
ard; and they were accordingly placed by the standard to 
watch and defend it. 

^'When Harold had made all ready, and given his orders, 
he came into the midst of tlie English and cliitiiouiitetl by the 
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side of the standard; Leofwin and Gurth, his brothers, were 
with him ; and around him he had barons enough, as he stood 
by his standard, which was, in truth, a noble one, sparkling 
with gold and precious stones. After the victory William sent 
it to the pope, to prove and commemorate his great conquest 
and glory. The English stood in close ranks, ready and eager 
for the fight ; and they, moreover, made a fosse, which went 
across the field, guarding one side of their army. 

“ Meanwhile the Normans appeared advancing over the 
ridge of a rising ground, and the first division of their troops 
moved onward along the hill and across a valley. And pres- 
ently another division, still larger, came in sight, close follow- 
ing upon the first, and they were led towards another part of 
the field, forming together as the first body had done. And, 
while Harold saw and examined them, and was pointing 
them out to Gurth, a fresh company came in sight, covering 
all the plain ; and in the midst of them was raised the standard 
that came from Rome. Near it was the duke, and the best 
men and greatest strength of the army were there. The good 
knights, the good vassals and brave warriors were there ; and 
there were gathered together the gentle barons, the good arch- 
ers, and the men-at-arms, whose duty it was to guard the duke, 
and range themselves around him. The youths and common 
herd of the camp, whose business was not to join in the battle, 
but to take care of the harness and stores, moved off towards a 
rising ground. The priests and the clerks also ascended a hill, 
there to offer up prayers to God, and watch the event of the 
battle. 

“ The English stood firm on foot in close ranks, and carried 
themselves right boldly. Each man had his hauberk on, with 
his sword girt, and his shield at his neck. Great hatchets were 
also slung at their necks, with which they expected to strike 
heavy blows. 

The Normans brought on the three divisions of their army 
to attack at different places. They set out in three companies, 
and in three companies did they fight. The first and second 
had come up, and then advanced the third, which was the great- 
est ; with that came the duke vrith his own men, and all moved 
boldly forward. 

As soon as the two armies were in full view of each other, 
great noise and tumult arose. You might hear the sound of 
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many trumpets, of huj^Ies, and of and then }nu mij^r 

sec men ranginjLj themselves in line, liffini:: ihrir shields, raisii 
their lances, heiulinj:^ their htnvs, liaiidlinf;’ their arr«uvs, rea< 
for assault and dehmsc. 

“The haiglish stood ready tfi tiunh* post, thr Xormans st 
moved on; and when they drew near, the* hajji;lish were If) 
vseea stirriiijiif to ami fro ; were ^tnd ianniu),^^ : troops ran 

in|^ llieniselves in oialer : some with tludr et^lor risin,^** otlu 
turninf^ pale; some making ready their arms, others raisn 
their shields; the lirave man roiisintj* himstdf to flight, the eo' 
ard trembling at t!te approach td dani^er. 

'‘Then laillefer, who sani^ ri|;ht well. vihU\ fnonnted on 
swift horse, before the (luke, sin^inp nf rharlemai4:ne and 
Roland, of Oliver, ami the peers wlto dietl in Rtim*esva!l< 
An<l when they drew nij^h to the hai^hsh, ‘ A Ihjoh. sire ! ’ cri 
Taillefor ; ‘ I have lonj,:^ served yotu and you owt* me hu* all sn 
service. To-day, so please ViUt, you shall repay it. I ask 
my pfucnlon, and lieseeeh yi>tt hr it isarnestly, that ymt w 
allow me to strike the first hknv in the Itattle ! * And the chi 
answered, ' I grant it.’ Then l\ai!!efer put his liorse to a g, 
lop, charging before all the rest, and struck an Rnglislmi 
dead, driving his lance below the breast into his btaly, a; 
stretching him upon l!ie ground. Hum he drew his swot 
and struck another, crying out* * (‘ome on, come cm! W! 
do ye, sirs ? Lay on, lay on ! ’ At the second blow tie stnu 
the Rnglish pushed forward, and surrounded, and sU*w hi 
h^ortlnvith arose the noise and cry of war, and on either side t 
people put themselves in motion. 

''The Normans moved on to the assault, and flic Eiigll 
defended themselves well. Some were striking. othiU’s urgi’ 
onward ; all were Ixdd, and cast aside fear. And now, belio 
that battle was gathered wheref>f the fame is yei iniglily. 

‘'Loud and far resounded the Imiy of tfie horns: and t 
shocks of the lances, the mighty strokes of maces, and t 
quick clashing of swords. One while the Knglislniien rusli 
on, another while they fell back; one while the men from r>\ 
sea charged onward, and again at oilier times retreated. T 
Normans shouted Dex Ate, the English people C')ut. Th 
came the cunning manoeuvres, the rude slu^ks and strokes 
the lance and blows of the swords, among the sergeants a: 
soldiers, both English and Norman. 
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When the English fall the Normans shout. Each side 
taunts and defies the other, yet neither knoweth what the other 
saith ; and the Normans say the English bark, because they 
understand not their speech. 

Some wax strong, others weak : the brave exult, but the 
cowards tremble, as men who are sore dismayed. The Nor- 
mans press on tlie assault, and the English defend their post 
well ; they pierce the hauberks, and cleave the shields, receive 
and return mighty blows. Again, some press forward, others 
yield; and thus, in various ways, the struggle proceeds. In 
the plain was a fosse, which the Normans had now behind 
them, having passed it in the fight without regarding it. But 
the English charged and drove the Normans before them till 
they made them fall back upon this fosse, overthrowing into it 
horses and men. Many were to be seen falling therein, rolling 
one over the other, with their faces to the earth, and unable to 
rise. Many of the English, also, whom the Normans drew 
down along with them, died there. At no time during the day’s 
battle did so many Normans die as perished in that fosse. So 
those said who saw the dead. 

‘‘ The varlets who were set to guard the harness began to 
abandon it as they saw the loss of the Frenchmen, when thrown 
back upon the fosse without power to recover themselves. 
Being greatly alarmed at seeing the difficulty in restoring order, 
they began to quit the harness, and sought h:round, not 
knowing where to find shelter. Then Duke William’s brother, 
Odo, the good priest, the Bishop of Bayeux, galloped up, 
and said to them, ^ Stand fast ! Stand fast ! Be quiet and 
move not ! fear nothing ; for, if God please, we shall con- 
quer yet.’ So they took courage, and rested where they were ; 
and Odo returned galloping back to where the battle was most 
fierce, and was of great service on that day. He had put a 
hauberk on over a white aube, wide m the body, with the sleeve 
tight, and sat on a white horse, so that all might recognize him. 
In his hand he held a mace, and wherever he saw most need he 
held up and stationed the knights, and often urged them on to 
assault and strike the enemy. 

From nine o’clock in the morning, when the combat be- 
gan, till three o’clock came, the battle was up and down, this 
way and that, and no one knew who would conquer and win the 
lan d Both sides stood so firm and fought so well, that no one 
13 
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could guess which would prevail. The X<irnian archers with 
their bows shot thickly upon the ICnglish ; but they covered 
themselves with their shickls, .so that the arrows could not reach 
their bodies, nor do any mischief, how true .soever was their 
aim, or however well they shot. Then the Normans deter- 
mined to shoot their arrow.s upward into the air, .so that they 
might fall on their enemies' heads, ami .strike their f.aces. The 
archers adopted this scheme, asid shot up into tlic air towards 
the English ; and the arrow.s, in falling, struck their heads and 
faces, and put out the eyes of many ; and all feared to oj>en their 
eyes, or leave their facc.s unguarded. 

“ The arrow.s now Hew thicker than rain liefore the wind ; 
fast sped the shafts that the English calletl * wiiietes,’ Then it 
was that an arrow, that hatl been thus .shot upwanl, struck 
Harold above his right eye, and put it out. In his agony he 
drew the arrow and threw it away, breaking it with his hands; 
and the pain to his head was so great that he leaned upon his 
shield. So the Engli.sh were wont to say, am! still say to the 
French, that the arrow was well shot which was so sent up 
against their king, and that the archer woti them great glory 
who thus put out Harold',? eye. 

“ The Normans saw that the English defended themselves 
well, and were so strong in their position that they could tlo 
little against them. So they consulted together privily, and 
arranged to draw off, and pretend to flee, till the English should 
pursue and scatter themselves over the held ; for they saw that, 
if they could once get their enemies to break their ranks, they 
might be attacked and discomfited much more easily. As they 
had said, so they did. The Normans by little and little fle<l, the 
English following them. As the one fell back, the other 
pressed after ; and, when the Frenchmen retreated, tlie English 
thought and cried out that the men of France fled, and would 
never return. 

“ Thus they were deceived by the pretended flight, and great 
mischief thereby befell them ; for, if they had not moved from 
their position, it is not likely that they would have been con- 
quered at all ; but, like fools, they broke their lines and pursued. 

"The Normans were to be seen following up their strata- 
gem, retreating slowly so as to draw the English farther on. 
As they still flee, the English pursue ; they push out their lances 
and stretch forth their hatchets ; following the Normans as they 
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gOj rejoicing^ in the success of their scheme, and scattering 
themselves over the plain. And the English meantime jeered 
and insulted their foes with words. ‘ Cowards,’ they cried, 

^ you came hither in an evil hour, wanting our lands, and seek- 
ing to seize our property, fools that ye were to come ! Nor- 
mandy is too far off, and you will not easily reach it. It is of 
little use to run back ; unless you can cross the sea at a leap, or 
can drink it dry, your sons and daughters are lost to you.’ 

The Normans bore it all ; but, in fact, they knew not what 
the English said: their language seemed like the baying of 
dogs, which they could not understand. At length, they 
stopped and turned round, determined to recover their ranks ; 
and thebarons mightbe heard crying Dex Aie ! fora halt. Then 
the Normans resumed their former position, turning their faces 
towards the enemy ; and their men were to be seen facing round 
and rushing onward to a fresh melee, the one party assaulting 
the other ; this man striking, another pressing onward. One 
hits, another misses; one flies, another pursues; one is aiming 
a stroke, while another discharges his blow. Norman strives 
with Englishman again, and aims his blows afresh. One flies, 
another pursues swiftly : the combatants are many, the plain 
wide, the battle and the melee fierce. On every hand they fight 
hard, the blows are heavy, and the struggle becomes fierce. 

"" The Normans were playing their part well, when an Eng- 
lish knight came rushing up, having in his company a hundred 
men, furnished with various arms. He wielded a northern 
hatchet, with the blade a full foot long, and was well armed 
after his manner, being tall, bold, and of noble carriage. In 
the front of the battle, where the Normans thronged most, he 
came bounding on swifter than the stag, many Normans falling 
before him and his company. He rushed straight upon a Nor- 
man who was armed and riding on a war-horse, and tried with 
his hatchet of steel to cleave his helmet; but the blow miscar- 
ried, and the sharp blade glanced down before the saddle-bow, 
driving through the horse’s neck down to the ground, so that 
both horse and master fell together to the earth. I know not 
whether the Englishman struck another blow; but the Nor- 
mans who saw the stroke were astonished, and about to aban- 
don the assault, when Roger de Montgomeri came galloping 
up, with his lance set:, and heeding not the long-handled ax 
which the Englishman wielded aloft, struck him down, and kft 
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him stretched on the f,'roun(I. Then Roger cried out, ‘ French- 
men, strike! Tlic day is ours!' And again a fierce mjiViV was 
to 1)C seen, with many a blow of lance and sword ; the hhiglish 
still defending themselves, killing the horses and cleaving the 
shields. 

“ There was a French soldier of nolilc mien, who sat Ids horse 
gallantly. He spied two Englishmen \Vho were also carrying 
themselves hohlly. They were Imth men of great worth, and 
had become companions in arms and fought together, the one 
protecting the other. They bore two long ami liroail bills, and 
did great ndscliief to the Normans, killing both horses and 
men. The I'Tcnch soldier looked at them ami their hills, and 
was sore alarmed, for he wa.s afraid of losing his good horse, 
the best that he had. and would willingly have turned to some 
other quarter, if it would not have looked like cowanlice. He 
soon, however, recovered his courage, and, spurring his horse, 
gave him the bridle, he raised his shichl, and struck one of the 
Englishmen with his lance on the breast, so that the iron passed 
out at his back. At the moment that he fell, the lance broke, 
and the Frenchman seized the mace that htmg at his right side, 
and struck the other Englishman a blow that completely frac- 
tured his skull, 

“ On the other side was an Englishman who much annoyed 
the French, continually assaulting them with a keen-edged 
hatchet. He had a helmet made of wood, which he had fa.st- 
ened down to his coat, and laced round his neck, so that no 
blows could reach his head. The ravage he was making was 
seen by a gallant Norman knight, who rode a horse tfiat neither 
fire nor water could stop in its career, when its master urged it 
on. The knight spurred, and his horse carried him on well till 
he charged the Engli.shman, striking him over the helmet, so 
that it fell down over his eyes ; and, as he stretched out his hand 
to raise it and uncover his face, the Norman cut off his right 
hand, so that his hatchet fell to the ground. Another Norman 
sprang forward and eagerly seized the prize with both his 
T^ds, but he kept it little apace, and paid dearly for it, for, as 
he stooped to pick up the hatchet, an Englishman with his 
long-handled ax struck him over the back, breaking all his 
boni®, so that his entrails and lungs gushed forth. The knight 
of the good horse meantime returned without injury ; but on 
his way he pother Englishman and bore him down under 
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his horse, wounding him grievously and trampling him altO' 
gether under foot. 

“ And now might be heard the loud clang and cry of battle, 
and the clashing of lances. The English stood firm in their 
barricades, and shivered the lances, beating them into pieces 
with their bills and maces. The Normans drew their swords 
and hewed down the barricades, and the English, in great 
trouble, fell back upon their standard, where were collected the 
maimed and wounded. 

There were many knights of Chauz who jousted and made 
attacks. The English knew not how to joust, or bear arms on 
horseback, but fought with hatchets and bills. A man, when 
he wanted to strike with one of their hatchets, was obliged to 
hold it with both his hands, and could not at the same time, as 
it seems to me, both cover himself and strike with any freedom. 

*^The English fell back towards the standard, which was 
upon a rising ground, and the Normans followed them across 
the valley, attacking them on foot and horseback. Then Hue 
de Mortemer, with the Sires D’Auviler, D’Onebac, and Saint 
Cler, rode up and charged, overthrowing many. 

Robert Fitz Erneis fixed his lance, took his shield, and gal- 
loping towards the standard, with his keen-edged sword struck 
an Englishman who was in front, killed him, and then, drawing 
back his sword, attacked many others, and pushed straight for 
the standard, trying to beat it down; but the English sur- 
rounded it and killed him with their bills. He was found on 
the spot, when they afterwards sought for him, dead and lying 
at the standard’s foot. 

'' Duke William pressed upon the English with his lance 
striving hard to reach the standard with the great troop he led 
and seeking earnestly for Harold, on whose account the whole 
war was. The Normans follow thrir lord, and press around 
him, they ply their blows upon the English ; and these defend 
themselves stoutly, striving hard with their enemies, returning 
blow for blow. 

One of them was a man of great strength, a wrestler, who 
did great mischief to the Normans with his hatchet ; all feared 
him, for he struck down a great many Normans. The Duke 
spurred on his horse, and aimed a blow at him, but he stooped, 
and so escaped the stroke ; then, jumping on one side, he lifted 
Ms hatchet aloft, and, as the duke bent to avoid the blow, the 
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Englishman boldly struck him on the head, and In-at in his 
helmet, though without doing much injury. 1 1 <• wa.s very near 
falling, however; but, bearing on hi.s stirru(>s, he rec<jverc<l 
himself immediately ; ami, when lie thought to have revenged 
himself upon the churl by killing him. he had escaped, dread- 
ing the duke’s blow. He ran back in among the Englisli, hut 
he was not safe even there ; for the Kormntis seeing bini, pur- 
sued and caught him, and, having pierced him tlnaujgh and 
through with their lanecs, left him dead «tn tite ground. 

“ Where the throng of the battle was greatest, the men of 
Kent and Es.scx fought wondrously well, ami nuule the Nor- 
mans again retreat, hut without doing them nmeh injury. And 
when the duke saw hi.s men fall back and lire Engli.sl) triumph- 
ing over them, his spirit rn.sc high, and he seized his shield and 
his lance, whicli a vassal hamlcti to him, and took his post hy 
his standard, 

“ Then those who kept dose guanl hy him, and rode wliere he 
rode, being about a thou.sand armc<I men, came ami rushed 
with dosed ranks upon the English ; am! wills the weight of 
their good horses, and the blows tire knights gave, hroke the 
press of the enemy, and scattered the ennvil hefore them, the 
good duke leading them on in front. Many pursued ami many 
fled; many were the F.nglishmen who fell around, and were 
trampled under the horses, crawling upon the eartli, and not 
able to rise. Many of the richest and nohlest men fell in the 
rout, but still the English rallied in places, smote chiwn those 
whom they reached, and maintained the combat the hc.st they 
could, beating down the men and killing the Imrscs. One Eng- 
lishman watched the duke, and plotted to kill him ; he would 
have struck him with his lance, but he could not, hir the duke 
struck him first, and felled him to the earth. 

“ Loud was now the clamor, and great tlie slaughter ; many 
a soul then quitted the body it inhabited. The living marched 
over the heaps of dead, and each side was weary of striking. 
He charged on who could, and he who could no longer strike 
still pushed forward. The strong struggled with the strong; 
some failed, others triumphed ; the cowards fell back, the brave 
pressed on; and sad wm his fate who fell in the midst, for he 
had little chance of rising again ; and many in truth fell who 
never rose at aU, being crushed under the tlirong. 

“ And now the Normans had pressed on so far, that at last 
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they had reached the standard. There Harold had remained, 
defending himself to the utmost 5 but he was sorely wounded in 
his eye by the arrow, and suffered grievous pain from the blow. 
An armed man came in the throng of the battle, and struck 
him on the ventaille of his helmet, and beat him to the ground; 
and as he sought to recover himself a knight beat him down 
again, striking him on the thick of his thigh, down to the bone. 

Gurth saw the English falling around, and that there was 
no remedy. He saw his race hastening to ruin, and despaired 
of any aid ; he would have fled, but could not, for the throng 
continually increased. And the duke pushed on till he reached 
him, and struck him with great force. Whether he died of that 
blow I know not, but it was said that he fell under it, and rose 
no more. 

The standard was beaten down, the golden standard was 
taken, and Harold and the best of his friends were slain ; but 
there was so much eagerness, and throng of so many around, 
seeking to kill him, that I know not who it was that slew him. 

“ The English were in great trouble at having lost their king, 
and at the duke^s having conquered and beat down the stand- 
ard ; but they still fought on, and defended themselves long, 
and, in fact, till the day drew to a close. Then it clearly ap- 
peared to all that the standard was lost, and the news had 
spread throughout the army that Harold, for certain, was dead ; 
and all saw that there was no longer any hope, so they left the 
field, and those fled who could. 

William fought well ; many an assault did he lead, many a 
blow did he give, and many receive, and many fell dead under 
his hand. Two horses were killed under him, and he took a 
third when necessary, so that he fell not to the ground, and lost 
not a drop of blood. But, whatever any one did, and whoever 
lived or died, this is certain, that William conquered, and that 
many of the English fled from the field, and many died on the 
spot. Then he returned thanks to God, and in his pride ordered 
his standard to be brought and set up on high, where the Eng- 
lish standard had stood ; and that was the signal of his having 
conquered, and beaten down the standaf8. And he ordered his 
tent to be raised on the spot among the dead, and had his meat 
brought thither, and his supper prepared there. 

/'Then he took off his armor; and the barons and knights, 
pages and squires came, when he had unstrung his shield ; and 
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they took the hcinict from his head, ami the h;mherk from his 
back, ami saw the heavy hhnvs oytmi his shielil. ami li<nv his 
helmet was dintcil in. And all >:really wondered, and said: 
‘Such a baron (I'cr) never bestrode wardioi'-e. nor dealt svich 
blows, nor did .such feats of arms; neitluT has there !n*en on 
earth .such a knight since Kollant and < diver.' 

“Thus they laudeil and e.stolkd liiin jiieally, .and rejoiced in 
what (licy .saw, hut grieving also fi»r their friends who were 
slain in the hallle. And the dnke stood meanwhile among 
them, of nohic stature and mien, and rendered thanks to the 
King of glory, through whom he. innl the viettuy ; and thanked 
the knights around him, mourning also heiinenllv for ihe <lead. 
And he ate ami drank among the dead, and made his betl that 
night upon the field. 

“The morrow was Sunday; and those win* h.nl slept npfjn 
the field of liattle, keeping wah li around, and suffering great 
fatigue, bestirred tliemselve.s at Itreak of «lay. and souglit out 
ami burk’d such ttf the iMulies of their deatl friemls as they 
might find. The noble holies of the latnl also came, simie to 
seek their husbands, am! others their fathers, stms, or hrothers. 
They bore the Ixxlics to their villages, and interred them at the 
churches; and the clerks and priests of the c<tunirv were reaily, 
and, at tiie request of their friemls, took the Imdies that were 
found, and prepared graves and lay them therein, 

" King Harold was carried and hiirieil at A'arliani ; but I 
know not who it was that bore him thither, neither do I know 
who buried him. Many remained on the lichl, and many had 
fled in the night." 

Such is a Norman account of the hatllc of Ilajiiings,* which 
does full justice to the valor of the Saxons, as well as to the skill 
and bravery of the victors, It is, indeed, evident that the loss 
of the battle by the English was owing to the wound which 
Harold received in the aftcriimm, an«l which tnnst have inca- 
pacitated him from effective connnaml. When we remember 
that he had himself just won the liatlle <tf .Sttamford llrklge over 
Harald Hardrada by the manoeuvre of a fcigncil tlight, it is im- 

• In the preceding pages I have wnv«n together tf*e " niirptircfts 
pannot "of the old cnroniefer. In »ri doing I have targrly availed myself 
of Mr. TOgar Taylor's version of that pan «f tfie ” Itittnan de Rmi" 
which describe the conquest. By giving rttaravings Irotn the Ilayenx 
Tapestry and tqr hia excellent notes Mr. Taylor ha» added much to the 
value and interest of Ms volume. 
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possihlc to sopfifisc that he could he <lcceivcd by the fiainf 
strat.'iRctn oti flic part of the Normans at HastiuK'’- i>'it Ids 
men, when deprived of his control, would very naturally he led 
by their ineonsidi’rale arrlor into the pursuit that proved so 
fatal to them. Ail the narratives of the battle, however nuich 
they vary as to the precise time and manner of ilarohl'.s fall, 
eulogize the generalship and the jiersonal prowess which he 
displaycfi, until the fatal arrow struck him. The skill witli 
which he had posted his army was pr<)ve<l both by the slaugh- 
ter which it cost the Normans to force the position, and also by 
the desperate rally which .some of the Saxons made after the 
battle in tlic fore.st in llie rear, in which they cut off a large 
numlKT of the pursuing Normans, 1 'hi.s eircnm.stattce is 
particularly juentioned by William of I’oifiers. the ( onquer- 
or's own chaplain. Indeed, if I l:irold, or citlier of his brotliers, 
had survived, the retnains of the I’lnglish army might have 
formed again in the wood, ami eunid at least have elTeetet! an 
orderly retreat, and prolonged tite war. lint hoth (hiiili ami 
Leofwinc, and all tlie hravest Thanes of Sontltern England lay 
dead on Scnhic, around their fallen king and the fallen standard 
of their country. The exact tiundier that perishetl on the Sax- 
on's side is unknown ; hut wc read that cm tlic side of the victors, 
out of sixty thou.sand men who had been cngagcil, no less than 
a fourth perished. So well hatl the English billmen " plyed 
the ghastly !)k>w," ami .so sternly had the Saxon liattle-axe cloven 
Nonnan's casque ami mail.* The old historian Daniel justly, 
as well as forcibly, remarks :f "nuts was tried, by the great 
assize of GckI's judgment in battle, the right of power tetween 
the English and Norman ntitions ; a battle the most memorable 
of all otliers; and, however miserably lost, yet most nobly 
fought on the part of England," 

Many a pathetic legend was told in after years respecting 
the discovery and the burial of the corpse of our last Saxoti 
king. The main circumstances, though they seem to vary, arc 
perhaps reconciiahle.| Two of the monks of Waltiiam Abl)ey, 
which Harold had founded a little time before his election to 
the throne, had accompanied him to the battle. On the morn- 

•Thc Conqueror's Otaplain calls the Saxon battle-axes " Stevissimw 
secure*." 

t A* dted In the " Pictorial ITbtory." 

t See them cc^ted in Lingard, i., 4Sa ct xetj. ; Thierry, i„ aiy); Sharon 
on Turner, 1 , 8a; and Hlitolrc de Normandie, par Lieguct, p, 24a. 
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inf:^ after the slaiiRhtcr, tlu-y niv! sr.iiiir.i prrini«iun of 

the Conqueror to search f<>r the hmly ul liieir lu-iirfai inj. '{’1^; 
Nomian soldiery and canip-fitllnwers had shipped and ^aslicd 
the slain, ,ind the two monks v.atnly strove to jrcoj^ni;:^ front 
amonpthe nmtilaled and t;t'ry heaps around them titc features 
of their former kinR. They sent for Ifarnltl’s mistress. l*ldiih 
surnamed " the Fair," amt " the swau-nreket!/' in ;,id them! 
The eye of love proved keener Ilian the eve of t:raliindc. and 
the Saxon Lady even in that Aeehlatna knew her Uandtl. 

The king's mother mnv sought the vu torinus Nornum. and 
begged the dead body of Iter son, j’.m W dlimn at first ,aij. 
swerod, in his wrath ,aiul the hardness «,f his heart, that .a man 
who had been false to Itis word and his religion shonM have no 
other sepulchre than the sand of the shore Hr a.lded, with a 
sneer," Harold mounled guard on the coast while he was tdive, 
he may contintic his guard now he is de.td ” The taunt was 
an unintentional eulogy : and a grave wasln d In the spray of 
the Sussex waves would have hceti the nohlrsi Imri il place for 
the martyr of Saxon freedom, !Uu 1 laiokps mother was ur- 
gent in her lamentations ami her iwavers; the t 'onqnrror re- 
lented: like Achilles, he gave up the dead hodv .•( hjs fallen foe 
to a parent's supplications, and the remains King Harold 
were deposited with regal honors in Watihatu Ahhev. 

On Christmas day in the same vrar WiUiatn the Conqueror 
was crowned at London King of Mnginnd. 


Synopsis of Kvrnts nrrwKKN thf n.\m k of Hastings, a.^, 

io66, ANo Joan of Ahc's Vk-toky at Omi.kans, a.i>. 14^9. 

A.o. 1066— -loRy- R*'ign of William the Conqueror. Fre- 
quent risings of the English against him, which arc quelled with 
merciless rigor. 

1096. The first Crusade. 

ins. Comniencetncnt of the disputes ahout invctiitures be- 
tween the emperors and the popes. 

1140. Foundation of the city of Lidiec, whence originated 
the Hanseatic l,eague. Commencement of the (cuds in Italy 
between the Guelhi and the Ghihellincs. 

1 146. The second Crusade. 

1154. Henry 11 . becoroea King of England. Under him 
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Thomas a Becket is made Archbishop of Canterbury : the first 
instance of any man of the Saxon race being raised to high 
office in Church or State since the Conquest. 

1170. Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, lands with an English 
army in Ireland. 

1189. Richard Coeur de Lion becomes King of England. 
He and King Philip Augustus of France join in the third Cru- 
sade. 

1199 — 1204. On the death of King Richard, his brother 
John claims and makes himself master of England and Nor- 
mandy, and the other large continental possessions of the early 
Plantagenet princes. Philip Augustus asserts the cause of 
Prince Arthur, John's nephew, against him. Arthur is mur- 
dered, but the French king continues the war against John, and 
conquers from him Normandy, Brittany, Anjou, Maine, Tou- 
raine, and Poitiers. 

1215. The barons, the freeholders, the citizens, and the yeo- 
men of England rise against the tyranny of John and his for- 
eign favorites. They compel him to sign Magna Charta. This 
is the commencement of our nationality ; for our history from 
this time forth is the history of a national life, then complete 
and still in being. All English history before this period is a 
mere history of elements, of their collisions, and of the processes 
of their fusion. For upwards of a century after the Conquest, 
Anglo-Norman and Anglo-Saxon had kept aloof from each 
other : the one in haughty scorn, the other in sullen abhorrence. 
They were two peoples, though living in the same land. It is 
not until the thirteenth century, the period of the reigns of John 
and his son and grandson, that we can perceive the existence of 
any feeling of common nationality among them. But in study- 
ing the history of these reigns, we read of the old dissensions 
no longer. The Saxon no more appears in civil war against 
the Norman, the Norman no longer scorns the language of the 
Saxon, or refuses to bear together with him the name of Eng- 
lishman. No part of the community think themselves foreign- 
ers to another part. They feel that they are all one people, and 
they have learned to unite their efforts for the common purpose 
of protecting the rights and promoting the welfare of all. The 
fortunate loss of the Duchy of Normandy in John's reign 
greatly promoted these new feelings. Thenceforth our barons’ 
only homes were in England. One language had, in the reign 
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of Henry III., become the laiiKuapr «>f the l.ind, an.l tliat, also, 
had then assumed the form in which we still possess it. One 
law, in the eye of which all freemen are cfinai witlumt distinc- 
tion of race, wa.s modelUsl, and steadily eiifnrcefl. and .still con- 
tinues to form the pmund-work i>f otir judicial .system.* 

1273. Rudolph of Hai>s}iurK chosen funin ror of Oermany. 

1283. Edward I. cotupier.s Wales. 

1346. Edward III. invades Eratice, and gain.s the battle of 


Crccy. 

1356. Battle of Ptiitiers. 

13^. Treaty of Bretigny between Englam! ami ITance. By 
it Edward III. renounces his pretensions to tlie hrench crown. 
The treaty is ill kept, and indeeisis’c hostilities continue be- 
tween the forces of the two countries. 


1414. Henry V. of England claims the crowti of hVance, and 
resolves to invade and eon«|ner that kijigdom. At this time 
France was in the nur-st deplorable state of weakness and suf- 
fering, from the factions that ragetl atnong her noliility, and 
from the cruel oppression-s which the rival nuhle.s practi.sed on 
the mass of the community. " 'I’lie people were exhausted by 
taxes, civil wars, and military exeetilinns ; and they had fallen 
into that worst of all states of mint!, when the independence of 
one’s country is thought no longer a |>arammint ami .sacred 
object. ‘ What can the Ivnglish il«> to u.s worse than the thing 
we suffer at the hantls of our owji prince.s ? ' was a common ex- 
clamation among the ptKrr people of h riince." f 

1415. Henry jnvade.s France, takes Harfleur, and win* the 
great battle of Agincourt, 

1417 — 1419. Henry conquers Nortuamly, The French dau- 
phin assassinates the Duke of Burgundy, the nuist fMjwcrfuI of 
the French nobles, at Montereau. The successor of the mur- 
dered duke becomes the active ally of the English. 

1420. The treaty of Troyes is concluded between Henry V. 
of England and Charles VI. of France, and Philip, duke of Bur- 
gundy. By this treaty it was stipulated tltat Henry should 
marry the Princess Catharine of France : that King Charles, 
during his lifetime, should keep the title and tlignity of King of 
France, hut that Henry should succeed him, and should at once 
be intrusted with the administration of the government, and 


* " Cressy’s T^xt-hook of the G>n»titttt!on,*' p. 
t“ PJctoriaJ Hist, of Eaglsnd," vol. i., p. d. 
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that the French crown should descend to Henry's heirs; that 
France and England should forever be united under one king, 
but should still retain their several usages, customs, and privi- 
leges; that all the princes, peers, vassals, and communities of 
France should swear allegiance to Henry as their future king, 
and should pay him present obedience as regent. That Henry 
should unite his arms to those of King Charles and the Duke 
of Burgundy, in order to subdue the adherents of Charles, the 
pretended dauphin ; and that these three princes should make 
no peace or truce with the dauphin but by the common consent 
of all three. 

1421. Henry V. gains several victories over the French, who 
refuse to acknowledge the treaty of Troyes. His son, after- 
wards Henry VI., is born. 

1422. Henry V. and Charles VI. of France die. Henry VI. 
is proclaimed at Paris King of England and France. The fol- 
lowers of the French dauphin proclaim him Charles VIL, king 
of France. The Duke of Bedford, the English regent in 
France, defeats the army of the dauphin at Crevant. 

1424. The Duke of Bedford gains the great victory of Ver- 
neuil over the French partisans of the dauphin and their Scotch 
auxiliaries. 

1428. The English begin the siege of Orleans. 



CHAPTER IX. 


JOAN OF ARC’S VIC'fORY OVER THE ENGLISH 
AT ORLEANS, A.D. 1429. 

“ The eyes of all Europe were t«rne<l Inwards this sretie. where it was 
reasonably supposed the French were to make their last staml for main- 
taining the independence of their monarchy and the riglits of their 
sovereign.” — H ume. 

W HEN, after their victory at Salaniis, the pfcncrals of the 
various Greek states voted the prizes for distin- 
guished individual merit, each assigned the first 
place of excellence to himself, but they all concurred in giving 
their second votes to Thcmistoclcs.* This was hroked on as a 
decisive proof that Thcmistoclcs ought to be rankctl first of all. 
If we were to endeavor, by a similar test, to ascertain which 
European nation had contributed the most to the progress of 
European civilization, we should find Italy, Germany, Eng- 
land, and Spain each claiming the first degree, but each also 
naming France as clearly next in merit. It is impossible to 
deny her paramount importance in history. Resides the for- 
midable part that she has for nearly three centuries played, as 
the Bellona of the European commonwealth of states, her influ- 
ence during all this period over the arts, the literature, the man- 
ners, and the feelings of mankind, has been such as to make the 
crisis of her earlier fortunes a point of world-wide interest : and 
it may be asserted, without exaggeration, that the future career 
of every nation was involved in the result of the struggle by 
which the unconscious heroine of France, in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, rescued her country from becoming a sec- 
ond Ireland under the yoke of the triumphant English. 

Seldom has the extinction of a nation’s independence ap- 
peared more inevitable than was the case in France when the 
English invaders completed their lines round Orleans, four 
* Plutarch, Vit. Them., 17. 
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hundred and twenty-two years ago. A series of dreadful de- 
feats had thinned the chivalry of France, and daunted the 
spirits of her soldiers. A foreign king had been proclaimed in 
her capital ; and foreign armies of the bravest veterans, and led 
by the ablest captains then known in the world, occupied the 
fairest portions of her territory. Worse to her, even, than the 
fierceness and the strength of her foes, were the factions, the 
vices, and the crimes of her own children. Her native prince 
was a dissolute trifler, stained with the assassination of the most 
powerful noble of the land, whose son, in revenge, had leagued 
himself with the enemy. Many more of her nobility, many of 
her prelates, her magistrates, and rulers, had sworn fealty to 
the English king. The condition of the peasantry amid the 
general prevalence of anarchy and brigandage, which were 
added to the customary devastations of contending armies, was 
wretched beyond the power of language to describe. The 
sense of terror and wretchedness seemed to have extended itself 
even to the brute creation. 

“ In sooth, the estate of France was then most miserable. 
There appeared nothing but a horrible face, confusion, poverty, 
desolation, solitarinesse, and feare. The lean and bare labor- 
ers in the country did terrifie even theeves themselves, who had 
nothing left them to spoile but the carkasses of these poore mis- 
erable creatures, wandering up and down like ghostes drawne 
out of their graves. The least farmes and hamlets were forti- 
fied by these robbers, English, Bourguegnons, and French, 
every one striving to do his worst : all men-of-war were well 
agreed to spoile the countryman and merchant. Even the 
cattell, accustomed to the larume bell, the signe of the enemy's 
approach, would run home of themselves without any guide by 
this accustomed misery''"^ 

In the autumn of 1428, the English, who were already mas- 
ters of all France north of the Loire, prepared their forces for 
the conquest of the southern provinces, which yet adhered to 
the cause of the dauphin. The city of Orleans, on the banks 
of that river, was looked upon as the last stronghold of the 
French national party. If the English could once obtain pos- 
session of it, their victorious progress through the residue of the 
kingdom seemed free from any serious obstacle. Accordingly, 
the Earl of Salisbury, one of the bravest and most experienced 
* De Serres, quoted in the Notes to Southey’s Joan of Arc” 
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of the English generals, who had been trained under TTenry V., 
marched to the attack of the all-important city ; and, after re- 
ducing several places of inferior consequence in the neighbor- 
hood, appeared with his army before its walls on the 12th of 
October, 1428. 

The city of Orleans itself was on the north side of the Loire, 
but its suburbs extended far on the southern side, and a strong 
bridge connected them with the town. A fortification, which in 
modern military phrase would be termed a tetc-du-pont, de- 
fended the bridge head on the southern side, and two towers, 
called the Tourelles, were built on the bridge itself, at a little 
distance from the tetc-du-pont. Indeed, the solid masonry of 
the bridge terminated at the Tourelles ; and the communication 
thence with the tetc-du-pont and the southern shore was by 
means of a draw-bridge. The 'rourellcs and the tetc-du-pont 
formed together a strong-fortified post, capable of containing 
a garrison of considerable strength ; and so long as this was in 
possession of the Orleannais, they could communicate freely 
with the southern provinces, the inhabitants of which, like the 
Orleannais themselves, supported the cause of their dauphin 
against the foreigners. Lord Salisbury rightly judged the 
capture of the Tourelles to be the most material step towards 
the reduction of the city itself. Accordingly, he directed his 
principal operations against this post, and after some severe 
repulses he carried the Tourelles by storm on the 23d of Octo- 
ber. The French, however, broke down the arches of the 
bridge that were nearest to the north bank, and thus rendered 
a direct assault from the Tourelles upon the city impossible. 
But the possession of this post enabled the English to distress 
the town greatly by a battery of cannon which they planted 
there, and which commanded some of the principal streets. 

It has been observed by Hume tliat this is the first siege in 
which any important use appears to have been made of artil- 
lery. And even at Orleans both besiegers and besieged seem 
to have employed their cannons merely as instruments of de- 
struction against their enemy’s men, and not to have trusted to 
them as engines of demolition against their enemy’s walls and 
wpirka.. The,, efficacy of cannon in breaching solid masonry 
was taught Europe by the Turks a few years afterwards, at the 
memorable siege of Constantinople.’*' In our French wars, as 

_ * The occasional employment of sutfllwy agsinst sliglit defences, as at 
Jargeau m 1429, is no real exc^titto. 
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in the wars of the classic nations, famine was looked on as the 
surest weapon to compel the submission of a well-walled town ; 
and the great object of the besiegers was to effect a complete 
circumvallation. The great ambit of the walls of Orleans, and 
the facilities which the river gave for obtaining succors and 
supplies, rendered the capture of the town by this process a 
matter of great difficulty. Nevertheless, Lord Salisbury, and 
Lord Suffolk, who succeeded him in command of the English 
after his death by a cannon ball, carried on the necessary works 
with great skill and resolution. Six strongly-fortified posts, 
called bastilles, were formed at certain intervals round the 
town, and the purpose of the English engineers was to draw, 
strong lines between them. During the winter, little prog- 
ress was made with the intrenchments, but, when the spring of 
1429 came, the English resumed their work, with activity ; the 
communications between the city and the country became 
more difficult, and the approach of want began already to be 
felt in Orleans. 

The besieging force also fared hardly for stores and pro- 
visions, until relieved by the effects of a brilliant victory which 
Sir John Fastolfe, one of the best English generals, gained at 
Rouvrai, near Orleans, a few days after Ash Wednesday, 1429. 
With only sixteen hundred fighting men. Sir John completely 
defeated an army of French and Scots, four thousand strong, 
which had been collected for the purpose of aiding the Orlean- 
nais and harassing the besiegers. After this encounter, which 
seemed decisively to confirm the superiority of the English in 
battle over their adversaries, Fastolfe escorted large supplies of 
stores and food to Suffolk's camp, and the spirits of the Eng- 
lish rose to the highest pitch at the prospect of the speedy cap- 
ture of the city before them, and the consequent subjection of 
all France beneath their arms. 

The Orleannais now, in their distress, offered to surrender 
the city into the hands of the Duke of Burgundy, who, though 
the ally of the English, was yet one of their native princes. The 
Regent Bedford refused these terms, and the speedy submis- 
sion of the city to the English seemed inevitable. The Dau- 
phin Charles, who was now at Chinon with his remnant of a 
court, despaired of continuing any longer the struggle for his 
crown, and was only prevented from abandoning the country 
by the more masculine spirits of his mistress and his queen. 
14 
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Yet neither they, nor the boldest of Charles’ captains, could 
have shown him where to find resources for prolonging war ; • 
and least of all could any human skill have predicted tlie quar- 
ter whence rescue was to come to Orleans and to France. 

In the village of Domremy, on the borders of Lorraine, there 
was a poor peasant of the name of Jacques d’Arc, respected in 
his station of life, and who had reared a family in virtuous 
habits and in the practice of the strictest devotion. His eldest 
daughter was named by her parents Jannette, but she was called 
Jeanne by the French, which was Latinized into Johanna, and 
Anglicized into Joan.^ 

At the time when Joan first attracted attention, she was about 
eighteen years of age. She was naturally of a susceptil)le dis- 
position, which diligent attention to the legends of saitUs and 
tales of fairies, aided by the dreamy loneliness of her life while 
tending her father's flocks, f had made peculiarly prone to en- 
thusiastic fervor. At the same time, she was cmittetU for piety 
and purity of soul, and for her compassionate gentleness to tlie 
sick and the distressed. 

The district where she dwelt had escaped comparatively free 
from the ravages of war, but the approach of roving l)ands of 

* “Respondit quod in partibiis suis vocabatur Tohanneta, ct postquam 
venit in Frandam vocata est Johanna/* — I*rovh cn? Jmnne dVfrr, i..p. 46. 

t Southey, in one of the speeches which he puts in the mouth of Joan 
of Arc, has made her beautifully describe the effect on licr mind ot the 
scenery in which she dwelt: 

Here in solitude and peace 
My soul was nursed, amid the loveliest scenes 
Of unpolluted nature. Sweet it was, 

As the white mists of morning roIFd away, 

To see the mountain's wooded heights appear 
Dark in the early dawn, and mark its slope 
With gorse-flowers glowing, as the rising sun 
On the golden ripeness pourM a deepenmg light 
Pleasant at noon l>eside the vocal brook 
To lay me down, and watch the floating clouds, 

And shape to Fancy’s wild similitudes 
Their ever-varying fonm.s ; and oh 1 how sweet, 

To drive my flock at evening to the fold, 

And hasten to our little hut, and hear 
The voice of kindness bI 3 me welcome home”* 

The only foundation for the story told by the Burgundian partisan 
Monstrelet, and adopted by Hume, of Joan having been brought up as a 
s^ant, ts^the circumstance of her having "^een once, with the rest of her 
ramily, obliged to take refuge in an auberge in Neitfchlteaw for fifteen 
days, when a party of Burgundian cavalry made an incursion into Dom- 
remy. (See the “ Qucuteriy Rarkw No. 138.) 
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Burgundian or English troops frequently spread terror through 
Domremy, Once the village had been plundered by some of 
these marauders, and Joan and her family had been driven 
from their home, and forced to seek refuge for a time at Neuf- 
chateau. The peasantry in Domremy were principally at- 
tached to the house of Orleans and the dauphin, and all the 
miseries which France endured were there imputed to the Bur- 
gundian faction and their allies, the English, who were seeking 
to enslave unhappy France. 

Thus, from infancy to girlhood, Joan had heard continually 
of the woes of the war, and had herself witnessed some of the 
wretchedness that it caused. A feeling of intense patriotism 
grew in her with her growth. The deliverance of France from 
the English was the subject of her reveries by day and her 
dreams by night. Blended with these aspirations were recollec- 
tions of the miraculous interpositions of Heaven in favor of the 
oppressed, which she had learned from the legends of her 
Church. Her faith was undoubting ; her prayers were fervent. 

She feared no danger, for she felt no sin,’’ and at length she be- 
lieved herself to have received the supernatural inspiration 
which she sought. According to her own narrative, delivered by 
her to her merciless inquisitors in the time of her captivity and 
approaching death, she was about thirteen years old when her 
revelations commenced. Her own words describe them best.* 

At the age of thirteen, a voice from God came to her to help 
her in ruling herself, and that voice came to her about the hour 
of noon, in summer time, while she was in her father’s garden. 
And she had fasted the day before. And she heard the voice 
on her right, in the direction of the church ; and when she heard 
the voice, she saw also a bright light.'^ Afterwards St. Michael, 
and St. Margaret, and St. Catharine appeared to her. They 
were always in a halo of glory ; she could see that their heads 
were crowned with jewels; and she heard their voices, which 
were sweet and mild. She did not distinguish their arms or 
limbs. She heard them more frequently than she saw them ; 
and the usual time when she heard them was when the church 
bells were sounding for prayer. And if she was in the woods 
when she heard them, she could plainly distinguish their voices 
drawing near to her. When she thought that she discerned the 
Heavenly Voices, she knelt down, and bowed herself to the 
Proces de Jeanne d'Arc,” vol. i., p. 52 . 
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ground. Their pre.scncc gladdened her even to tears; and, 
after they departed, .she wept because they had not taken her 
with them back to Taradi-se. They always spoke soothingly to 
her. They told her that France would be saved, and that she 
was to save it. Such were the visions and the voices that 
moved the spirit of the girl of thirteen ; and, as she grew older, 
they became more frcc[ucnt and more clear. At last the tidings 
of the siege of Orleans reached Domremy. Joan heard her 
parents and neighbors talk of the sufferings of its population, 
of the ruin which its capture would bring on their lawful sover- 
eign, and of the distress of the dauphin and his court. Joan’s 
heart was sorely troubled at the thought of tlie fate of Orleans ; 
and her voices now ordered her to leave her home ; and warned 
her that she was the instrument chosen by Heaven for driving 
away the English from that city, and for taking the dauphin to 
be anointed king at Rheims. At length she informed her 
parents of her divine mission, and told them that she must go 
to the Sire de Baudricourt, who commanded at Vaucouleurs, 
and who was the appointed person to bring her into the pres- 
ence of the king, whom she was to save. Neither the anger 
nor the grief of her parents, who said that they would rather see 
her drowned than exposed to the contamination of the camp, 
could move her from her purpose. One of her uncles con- 
sented to take her to Vaucouleurs, where De Baudricourt at 
first thought her mad, and derided her ; but by degrees was led 
to believe, if not in her inspiration, at least in her enthusiasm, 
and in its possible utility to the dauphin’s cause. 

The inhabitants of Vaucouleurs were completely won over 
to her side by the piety and devoutness which she displayed, 
and by her firm assurance in the truth of her mission. She 
told them that it was God’s will that she should go to the king, 
and that no one but her could save the kingdom of France. 
She said that she herself would rather remain with her poor 
mother, and spin ; but the Lord had ordered her forth. The 
lame of “ The Maid,” as she was termed, the renown of her holi- 
ness, and of her mission, spread far and wide. Baudricourt 
sent her with an escort to Chinon, where the Dauphin Charles 
was drying away his time. Her Voices had bidden her as- 
sume the arms and the apparel of a knight ; and the wealthiest 
inhabitants of Vaucouleurs had vied with each other in equip- 
ping her with war-horse, armor, and sword. On reaching 
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Chinon, she was, after some delay, admitted into the presence 
of the dauphin* Charles designedly dressed himself far less 
richly than many of his courtiers were apparelled, and mingled 
with them, when Joan was introduced, in order to see if the 
Holy Maid would address her exhortations to the wrong per- 
son. But she instantly singled him out, and, kneeling before 
him, said : “ Most noble dauphin, the King of Heaven an- 
nounces to you by me that you shall be anointed and crowned 
king in the city of Rheims, and that you shall be his viceregent 
in France.” His features may probably have been seen by her 
previously in portraits, or have been described to her by 
others ; but she herself believed that her Voices inspired her 
when she addressed the king;* and the report soon spread 
abroad that the Holy Maid had found the king by a miracle ; 
and this, with many other similar rumors, augmented the re-' 
nown and influence that she now rapidly acquired. 

The state of public feeling in France was now favorable to an 
enthusiastic belief in a divine interposition in favor of the party 
that had hitherto been unsuccessful and oppressed. The 
humiliations which had befallen the French royal family and 
nobility were looked on as the just judgments of God upon 
them for their vice and impiety. The misfortunes that had 
come upon France as a nation were believed to have been 
drawn down by national sins. The English, who had been the 
instruments of Heaven's wrath against France, seemed now, 
by their pride and cruelty, to be fitting objects of it themselves. 
France in that age was a profoundly religious country. There 
was ignorance, there was superstition, there was bigotry ; but 
there was Faith — z faith that itself worked true miracles, even 
while it believed in unreal ones. At this time, also, one of 
those devotional movements began among the clergy m 
France, which from time to time occur in national churches, 
without it being possible for the historian to assign any ade- 
quate human cause for their immediate date or extension. 
Numberless friars and priests traversed the rural districts and 
towns of France, preaching to the people that they must seek 
from Heaven a deliverance from the pillages of the soldiery and 
the msolence of the foreign oppressors.! The idea of a Provi- 
dence that works only by general laws was wholly alien to the 

* Proees de Jeanne d’Arc,’’ vol. i., p. 56 

t See Sismoncfi, ¥dL xiii, p. 114; Michelet, vol. v,, livre x. 
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feelings of the age. Every political event, as well as every 
natural phenomenon, was believed to be the immediate result 
of a special mandate of God. This led to the belief that his holy 
angels and saints were constantly employed in executing his 
commands and mingling in the affairs of men. The Church 
encouraged these feelings, and at the same time sanctioned the 
concurrent popular belief that hosts of evil spirits were also 
ever actively interposing in the current of earthly events, with 
whom sorcerers and wizards could league themselves, and 
thereby obtain the exercise of supernatural power. 

Thus, all things favored the influence which Joan obtained 
both over friends and foes. The French nation, as well as the 
English and Burgundians, readily admitted that superhuman 
beings inspired her ; the only question was whether these be- 
ings were good or evil angels ; whether she brought with her 
“ airs from heaven or blasts from hell.” This question seemed 
to her countrymen to be decisively settled in her favor by the' 
austere sanctity of her life, by the holiness of her conversation, 
but still more by her exemplary attention to all the services and 
rites of the Church. The dauphin at first feared the injury 
that might be done to his cause if he laid himself open to the 
charge of having leagued himself with a sorceress. Every 
imaginable test, therefore, was resorted to in order to set Joan’s 
orthodoxy and purity beyond suspicion. At last Charles and 
his advisers felt safe in accepting her services as those of a true 
and virtuous Christian daughter of the Holy Church. 

It is, indeed, probable that Charles himself and some of his 
counselors may have suspected Joan of being a mere enthu- 
siast, and it is certain that Dunois, and others of the best gen- 
erals, took considerable latitude in obeying or deviating from 
the military orders that she gave. But over the mass of the 
people and the soldiery her influence was unbounded. While 
Charles and his doctors of theology, and court ladies, had been 
deliberating as to recognizing or dismissing the Maid, a con- 
siderable period had passed away, during which a small army, 
the last gleanings, at is seemed, of the English sword, had been 
assembled at Blois, under Dunois, La Hire, Xaintrailles, and 
other chiefs, who to their natural valor were now beginning to 
unite the Wisdom that is taught by misfortune. It was resolved 
to send Joan with this force and a convoy of provisions to Or- 
leans. The distress of that city had now become urgent. But 
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the communication with the open country was not entirely cut 
off : the Orleannais had heard of the Holy Maid whom Provi- 
dence had raised up for their deliverance, and their messengers 
earnestly implored the dauphin to send her to them without 
delay. 

Joan appeared at the camp at Blois, clad in a new suit of 
brilliant white armor, mounted on a stately black war-horse, 
and with a lance in her right hand, which she had learned to 
wield with skill and grace.* Her head was unhelmeted, so 
that all could behold her fair and expressive features, her deep- 
set and earnest eyes, and her long black hair, which was parted 
across her forehead, and bound by a ribbon behind her back. 
She wore at her side a small battle-axe, and the consecrated 
sword, marked on the blade with five crosses, which had at her 
bidding been taken for her from the shrine of St. Catharine at 
Fierbois. A page carried her banner, which she had caused to 
be made and embroidered as her Voices enjoined. It was 
white satin, f strewn with fleurs-de-lis; and on it were the words 
“ Jhesus Maria,’" and the representation of the Saviour in his 
glory. Joan afterwards generally bore her banner herself in 
battle; she said that, though she loved her sword much, she 
loved her banner forty times as much ; and she loved to carry 
it, because it could not kill any one. 

Thus accoutred, she came to lead the troops of France, who 
looked with soldierly admiration on her well-proportioned and 
upright figure, the skill with which she managed her war- 
horse, and the easy grace with which she handled her weapons. 
Her military education had been short, but she had availed her- 
self of it well. She had also the good sense to interfere little 
with the manoeuvres of the troops, leaving these things to 
Dunois, and others whom she had the discernment to recog- 
nize as the best officers in the camp. Her tactics in action were 
simple enough. As she herself described it, I used to say to 
them, ‘ Go boldly in among the English," and then I used to go 
boldly in myself."" J Such, as she told her inquisitors, was the 
only spell she used, and it was one of power. But, while inter- 
fering little with the military discipline of the troops, in all mat- 

* See the description of her by Gui de Laval, qnoted in the note to 
Michelet, p. 6^; and see the account of the banner at Orleans, which is 
believed to bear an authentic portrait of the Maid, in Murray’s “ Ifand- 
book for France,” p. 175, 

t “ Proc^ de Jeanne d’Arc,” vol. i., p. 238. t Id. ib. 
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ters of moral discipline she was inflcxil)ly strict. All the 
abandoned followers of the camp were driven awajc She com- 
pelled both generals and soldiers to attcinl regularly at confes- 
sional. Her chaplain aiwl other priests marched with the army 
under her orders ; and at every halt, an altar was set up and the 
sacrament administered. No oath or foul language ]ussed 
without punishment or censure. Even the roughest and most 
hardened veterans obeyed her. They put off for a time the 
bestial coarseness which had grown on them during a life of 
bloodshed and rapine ; they felt that they must go forth in a new 
spirit to a new career, and acknowle<lgcd the lieauty of the holi- 
ness in which the heaven-sent Maid was leading them to certain 
victory. 

Joan marched from Blois on the 25th t)f April with a convoy 
of provisions for Orleans, accompanied by Dunois, La Hire, 
and the other chief captains of the French, and on the evening 
of the 28th they approached the town. In the words of the old 
chronicler Hall “ The Englishmen, perceiving that thei 
within could not long continue for faute of vitaile and ponder, 
kepte not their watche so diligently as thei were accustomed, 
nor scoured now the countrey environed as thei before had or- 
dained. Whiche negligence the citizens shut in perceiving, 
sent worde thereof to the French captaincs, which, with Pu- 
celle, in the dedde tyme of the nighte, and in a greate rayne and 
thundere, with all their vitaile and artillery, entered into the 
citie.” 

When it was day, the Maid rode in solemn procession 
through the city, clad in complete armor, and mounted on a 
white horse. Dunois was by her side, and all the bravest 
knights of her army and of the garrison followed in her train. 
The whole population thronged around her ; and men, women, 
and children strove to touch her garments, or her banner, or 
her charger. They poured forth blessings on her, whom they 
already considered their deliverer. In the words used by two 
of them afterwards before the tribunal which reversed the sen- 
tence, but could not restore the life of the Virgin-martyr of 
France, “ the people of Orleans, when they first saw her in their 
city, thought that it was an angel from Heaven that had come 
down to saye them.” Joan spoke gently in reply to their ac- 
clamations and addresses. She told them to fear God, and 

♦Hall, 1 127 - 
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trust in Him for safety from the fury of their enemies. She 
first went to the principal church, where Te Detim was chanted ; 
and then she took up her abode at the house of Jacques Bour- 
gier, one of the principal citizens, and whose wife was a matron 
of good repute. She refused to attend a splendid banquet 
which had been provided for her, and passed nearly all her time 
in prayer. 

When it was known by the English that the Maid was in Or- 
leans, their minds were not less occupied about her than were 
the minds of those in the city ; but it was in a very different 
spirit. The English believed in her supernatural mission as 
firmly as the French did, but they thought her a sorceress who 
had come to overthrow them by her enchantments. An old 
prophecy, which told that a damsel from Lorraine was to save 
France, had long been current, and it was known and applied 
to Joan by foreigners, as well as by the natives. For months 
the English had heard of the coming Maid, and the tales of 
miracles which she was said to have wrought had been listened 
to by the rough yeomen of the English camp with anxious 
curiosity and secret awe. She had sent a herald to the English 
generals before she marched for Orleans, and he had sum- 
moned the English generals in the name of the Most High to 
give up to the Maid, who was sent by Heaven, the keys of the 
French cities which they had wrongfully taken; and he also 
solemnly adjured the English troops, whether archers, or men 
of the companies of war, or gentlemen, or others, who were 
before the city of Orleans, to depart thence to their homes, un- 
der peril of being visited by the judgment of God. On her 
arrival in Orleans, Joan sent another similar message ; but the 
English scoffed at her from their towers, and threatened to 
burn her heralds. She determined, before she shed the blood 
of the besiegers, to repeat the warning with her own voice ; and, 
accordingly, she mounted one of the boulevards of the town, 
which was within hearing of the Tourelles, and thence she 
spoke to the English, and bade them depart, otherwise they 
would meet with shame and woe. Sir William Gladsdale 
(whom the French call Glacidas) commanded the English post 
at the Tourelles, and he and another English officer replied by 
bidding her go home and keep her cows, and by ribald jests, 
that brought tears of shame and indignation into her eyes. 
But, though the English leaders vaunted aloud, the effect pro- 
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iucccl on their army by Joan’s presence in Orleans was proved 
our days after her arrival, when, on the approacli of ro-enforce- 
nents and stores to the town, Joan and La Hire tnarched out 

0 meet them, and escorted the !nnp train of provision wagons 
afely into Orleans, between the l)astillcs of the English, who 
:owcrcd behind their walls, insteatl of charging fiercely and 
earlessly, as had been their wont, on any i'’rcnch band that 
lared to show itself within reach. 

Thus far she had prevailed without striking a blow ; but the 
:ime was now come to test her courage amid the horrors of 
ictual slaughter. On the afternoon of the <lay on which she 
lad escorted the re-enforcements into the city, while she was 
■csting fatigued at honjc, Dunois h.-ul seized an advantageous 
opportunity of attacking the English ba.stille of St. I^oup, and 

1 fierce assault of the Orleannais had been made on it, which 
he English garrison of the fort .stubbornly resist eel. Joan was 
■ou.sccl by a sound which she belicvcnl to lie that of her Heav- 
inly Voices; she called for her arms and hor.se, and. quickly 
equipping herself, she mounted to ride off to where the fight 
was raging. In her haste she had forgotten her banner ; she 
rode back, and, without dismounting, had it given to her from 
the window, and then she galloped to the gate whence the .sally 
had been made. On her way she met some of the wounded 
F rcnch who had been carried back from the fight. “ I fa ! ” she 
exclaimed, “ I never can sec Frendt blood flow without my 
hair standing on end.” She rode out of the gate, and met the 
tide of her countrymen, who had been repulsed from the Eug- 
lish fort, and were flying back to Orleans in confu.sion. At the 
sight of the Holy Maid and her banner they rallied, and re- 
newed the assault. Joan rode forward at their head, waving 
her banner and cheering them on. The English quailed at 
what they believed to be the charge of hell ; Saint Loup was 
stormed, and its defenders put to the sword, except some few, 
whom Joan succeeded in saving. All her woman’s gentleness 
returned when the combat was over. It was the first time she 
had ever seen a battle-field. She wept at the sight of so many 
bleeding corpses; and her tears flowed doubly when she re- 
flected that they were the bodies of Christian men who had died 
without confesiMcm. 

The next day was Ascension day, and it was passed by Joan 
in prayer. But on the following morrow it was resolved by 
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the chiefs of the garrison to attack the English forts on the 
south of the river. For this purpose they crossed the river in 
boats, and, after some severe fighting, in which the Maid was 
wounded in the heel, both the English bastilles of the Augustins 
and St. Jean de Blanc were captured. The Tourelles were nov/ 
the only post which the besiegers held on the south of the river. 
But that post was formidably strong, and, by its command of 
the bridge, it was the key to the deliverance of Orleans. It 
was known that a fresh English army was approaching under 
Fastolfe to re-enforce the besiegers, and, should that army ar- 
rive while the Tourelles were yet in the possession of their 
comrades, there was great peril of all the advantages which the 
French had gained being nullified, and of the siege being again 
actively carried on. 

It was resolved, therefore, by the French to assail the Tour- 
elles at once, while the enthusiasm which the presence and the 
heroic valor of the Maid had created was at its height. But the 
enterprise was difficult. The rampart of the tete-du-pont, or 
landward bulwark, of the Tourelles was steep and high, and Sir 
John Gladsdale occupied this all-important fort with five hun- 
dred archers and men-at-arms, who were the very flower of the 
English army. 

Early in the morning of the 7th of May, some thousands of 
the best French troops in Orleans heard mass and attended the 
confessional by Joan’s orders, and then, crossing the river in 
boats, as on the preceding day, they assailed the bulwark of the 
Tourelles ^^with light hearts and heavy hands.” But Glads- 
dale’s men, encouraged by their bold and skilful leader, made a 
resolute and able defence. The Maid planted her banner on 
the edge of the fosse, and then, springing down into the ditch, 
she placed the first ladder against the wall, and began to 
mount. An English archer sent an arrow at her, which pierced 
her corselet, and wounded her severely between the neck and 
shoulder. She fell bleeding from the ladder ; and the English 
were leaping down from the waU to capture her, but her follow- 
ers bore her off. She was carried to the rear, and laid upon the 
grass ; her armor was taken off, and the anguish of her wound 
and the sight of her blood made her at first tremble and weep. 
But her confidence in her celestial mission soon returned : her 
patron saints seemed to stand before her, and reassure her. 
She sat up and drew the arrow out with her own hands. Some 
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of the soldiers who stood by wished to standi the bltuxl by say- 
ing a charm over the wound ; but she forbade them, saying that 
she did not wish to be cured by unhallowed means. She had the 
wound dressed with a little oil, and then, bidding her confessor 
come to her, she betook herself to prayer. 

In the mean while, the English in the bulwark of the Tourelles 
had repulsed the oft-renewed efforts of the h’rench to .scale the 
wall. Dunois, who commanded the assailants, was at last dis- 
couraged, and gave orders for a retreat to be .sounded. Joan 
sent for him and the other generals, and implored them not to 
despair. “ By my God,” she said to them, " you shall soon 
enter in there. Do not doubt it. When you sec my lianncr 
wave again up to the wall, to your arms again ! 'I’lic fort is 
yours. For the present, rest a little, and take some food and 
drink.” “ They did so,” says the old chronicler of the siege,* 
“ for they obeyed her marvellously.” The faintness cau.scd by 
her wound had now passed off, and she headed the h'rcnch in 
another rush against the bulwark. The English, who had 
thought her slain, were alarmed at her reappearance, while the 
French pressed furiously and fanatically forwartl. A Biscayan 
soldier was carrying Joan’s banner. She had told the troops 
that directly the banner touched the wall, they should enter. 
The Biscayan waved the banner forward from the edge of the 
fosse, and touched the wall with it ; and then all the h'rcnch 
host swarmed madly up the ladders that now were rai.sed in all 
directions against the English fort. At this crisis, the efforts 
of the English garrison were distracted by an attack from an- 
other quarter. The French troops who had been left in Or- 
leans had placed some planks over the broken arch of the 
bridge, and advanced across them to the assault of the Tour- 
elles on the northern side. Gladsdale resolved to withdraw 
his men from the landward bulwark, and concentrate his whole 
force in the Tourelles themselves. He was passing for this 
purpose across the drawbridge that connected the Tourelles 
and the tete-du-pont, when Joan, who by this time had scaled 
the wall of the bulwark, called out to him, " Surrender! Sur- 
render to the King of Heaven 1 Ah, Glacidas, you have foully 
wronged me with your words, but I have great pity on your 
soul and the souls of your men.” The Englishman, disdainful 
of her summons,, was striding on across the drawbridge, when 
p ’ If " Jowmal da d'OrKans,” p. 87. 
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a cannon shot from the town carried it away, and Gladsdale 
perished in the water that ran beneath. After his fall, the rem- 
nant of the English abandoned all further resistance. Three 
hundred of them had been killed in the battle, and two hundred 
were made prisoners. 

The broken arch was speedily repaired by the exulting Or- 
leannais, and Joan made her triumph re-entry into the city by 
the bridge that had so long been closed. Every church in 
Orleans rang out its gratulating peal; and throughout the 
night, the sounds of rejoicing echoed, and the bonfires blazed 
up from the city. But in the lines and forts which the besiegers 
yet retained on the northern shore, there was anxious watching 
of the generals, and there was desponding gloom among the 
soldiery. Even Talbot now counselled retreat. On the follow- 
ing morning, the Orleannais, from their walls, saw the great 
forts called “ London ” and St. Lawrence ” in flames, and 
witnessed their invaders busy in destroying the stores and 
munitions which had been relied on for the destruction of 
Orleans. Slojvly and sullenly the English army retired ; and not 
before it had drawn up in battle array opposite to the city, as if 
to challenge the garrison to an encounter. The French troops 
were eager to go out and attack, but Joan forbade it. The day 
was Sunday. '' In the name of God,” she said, '' let them de- 
part, and let us return thanks to God.” She led the soldiers 
and citizens forth from Orleans, but not for the shedding of 
blood. They passed in solemn procession round the city walls, 
and then, while their retiring enemies were yet in .sight, they 
knelt in thanksgiving to God for the deliverance which he had 
vouchsafed them. 

Within three months from the time of her first interview 
with the dauphin, Joan had fulfilled the first part of her 
promise, the raising of the siege of Orleans. Within three 
months more she had fulfilled the second part also, and had 
stood with her banner in her hand by the hi^ altar at Rheims, 
while he was anointed and crowned as King Charles VII. of 
France. In the interval she had taken Jargeau, Troyes, and 
other strong places, and she had defeated an English army in a 
fair field at Patay. The enthusiasm of her countrymen knew 
no bounds ; but the importance of her services, and especially 
of her primary achievement at Orleans, may perhaps be best 
proved by the testimony of her enemies. There is extant a 
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fragment of a letter from the Regent Bedford to his royal 
nephew, Henry VI., in which he bewails the turn that the war 
has taken, and especially attributes it to the raising of the siege 
of Orleans by Joan. Bedford's own words, which arc preserved 
in Rymer,* are as follows : 

“ And allc thing there prospered for you til the tyme of the 
Siege of Orleans taken in hand Ood knoweth l>y what advi.s. 

“ At the whichc tyme, after the a<Iventurc fallen to the per- 
sonc of my cousin of Salisbury, whom God as.soiIle, there felle, 
by the hand of God as it seemelh, a great strook upon your 
pcuide that was assembled there in grctc nomljrc, caused in 
grete partic, as y trowc, of lakke of sa<ldc bclevc, aiul of unleve- 
fullc double, that thei hadde of a tli.sciplc and lyme of the 
Feendc, called the Pucclle, that used fals enchantments and 
sorccrie. 

“The whiche strookc and discomfiture nott oonly lessed in 
grete partie the nombre of your pcuplc there, hut a.s well with- 
drewe the courage of the rcmcnant in mcrvcillous wysc, and 
couraiged your adverse partie and ennemys to asscmlde them 
forthwith in grete nombre." 

When Charles had been anointed King of France, Joan be- 
lieved that her mission was accomplishcil. And in truth, the 
deliverance of France from the English, though not completed 
for many years afterwards, was then in.surcd. The ceremony 
of a royal coronation and anointment was not in those days 
regarded as a mere costly formality. It was believed to confer 
the sanction and the grace of Heaven upon the prince, who had 
previously ruled with mere human authority. Thenceforth he 
was the Lord's Anointed. Moreover, one of the difficulties that 
bad previously lain in the way of many Frenchmen when called 
on to support Charles VII. was now removed. He had been 
publicly stigmatized, even by his own parents, as no true son 
of the royal race of France. The queen-mother, the English, 
and the partisans of Burgundy called him the “ Pretender to 
the title of Dauphin ” ; but those who had been led to doubt his 
legitimacy were cured of their scepticism by the victories of 
the Holy Maid, and by the fulfilment of her pledges. They 
thought that Heaven had now declared itself in favor of Charles 
as the isrtte heir of the crown of St, l-ouis, and the tales about 
his being ^tirious were thenceforth regarded as mere English 
* Vd. X., p, 408. 
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calumnies. With this strong tide of national feeling in his 
favor, "with victorious generals and soldiers round him, and a 
dispirited and divided enemy before him, he could not fail to 
conquer, though his own imprudence and misconduct, and the 
stubborn valor which the English still from time to time dis- 
played, prolonged the war in France until the civil war of the 
Roses broke out in England, and left France to peace and 
repose. 

Joan knelt before the French king in the cathedral of Rheims 
and shed tears of joy. She said that she had then fulfilled the 
work which the Lord had commanded her. The young girl now 
asked for her dismissal. She wished to return to her peasant 
home, to tend her parents’ flocks again, and live at her own 
will in her native village."^ She had always believed that her 
career would be a short one. But Charles and his captains were 
loath to lose the presence of one who had such an influence upon 
the soldiery and the people. They persuaded her to stay with 
the army. She still showed the same bravery and zeal for the 
cause of France. She still was as fervent as before in her pray- 
ers, and as exemplary in all religious duties. She still heard her 
Heavenly Voices, but she now no longer thought herself’ the ap- 
pointed minister of Heaven to lead her countrymen to certain 
victory. Our admiration for her courage and patriotism ought 
to be increased a hundred fold by her conduct throughout the 
latter part of her career, amid dangers, against which she no 
longer believed herself to be divinely secured. Indeed, she be- 
lieved herself doomed to perish in a little more than a year ;f but 
she still fought on as resolutely, if not as exultingly as ever. 

As in the case of Arminius, the interest attached to individual 
heroism and virtue makes us trace the fate of Joan of Arc after 
she had saved her country. She served well with Charles’ army 
in the capture of Laon, Soissons, Compiegne, Beauvais, and 
other strong places; but in a premature attack on Paris, in 
September, 1429, the French were repulsed, and Joan was 
severely wounded. In the winter she was again in the field with 
some of the French troops, and in the following spring she 
threw herself into the fortress of Compiegne, which she had 

* “ Je voudrais bien qu’il votilut me faire ramener aupres mes pere et 
mere, a garder leurs brebis et betail, et faire ce que je voudrois faire.” 

t “ Des le commencement elle avait dit, T1 me fatit employer; je ne 
durerai qu’un. an, ou guere pins.' ” — Michelet, x., p. loi. 
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herself won for the Imtiu-Ii kiiijr in the pfecetlin};' antuinn, and 
which was now besieged by a strong iUirgundian force. 

She was taken prisoner in a sally from Compiegne, on the 
24th of May, and was imprisonefl by the linrgundians first at 
Arras, and then at a place called Croloy, on the Fleniish coast, 
until November, when, for payment of a large sum of money, 
she was given up to the ICngHsh, an<l taken to Rouen, which 
then was their main stronghoUl in France. 

Sorrow It wc^re, and simme to te!!, 

Tfic butchery that there befell/' 

And the revolting details of the cruelties practised upon this 
young girl may he left to those who.se duty, as avowed biog- 
raphers, it is to de.scrihc them.’" She was tried before an 
ecclesiastical tribunal on the charge of witchcraft, and on the 
30th of May, 1431, she was burned alive in the market-place at 
Rouen. 

I will add but one remark on the character of the truest hero- 
ine that the world has ever seen. 

If any person can be found in the present age who would 
join i-n the scoffs of Voltaire again.st tlic Maid of Orleans and 
the Heavenly Voicc.s by wliich she believed herself inspired, let 
him read the life of the wisest and best man that the heathen 
nations produced. Let him read of the Heavenly Voicc.s by 
which Socrates believed himself to be constantly attended; 
which cautioned him on his way from the field of battle at 
Delium, and which, from his boyhood to the time of his death, 
visited him with unearthly warnings,! Let the modern reader 
reflect upon this; and then, unless he is prepared to term 
Socrates either fool or impostor, let him not dare to deride or 
villify Joan of Arc. 

* The whole of the " Proems de Condemnation et de Rehabilitation dc 
Jeanne d’Arc ” has been published in five volumes, by the Soci4t6 de 
I’Histoire de France. All the passages from contemporary chroniclers 
and poets are added ; and the most ample materials are thus given for 
acquiring full information on a subject which is, to an Englishman, one 
of painful interest. There is an admirable essay on Joan of Arc in the 
ijEfai number of the “ puarterly.” 

t See Cicero, de Divinationc, lib. L sec. 41 ; and see the words of 
Socrates himswf, in Plato. Apol. Soc. ; ''On /tw « wd tat/juSm» ytyrrm. 
St/uit lA taii' fa imi%* ns k. r. A. 
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Synopsis of Events between Joan of Arc^s Victory at 

Orleans, a.d. 1429, and the Defeat of the Spanish 

Armada, a.d. 1588. 

A.D. 1452. Final expulsion of the English from France. 

1453* Constantinople taken, and the Roman empire of the 
East destroyed by the Turkish Sultan Mohammed II. 

1455. Commencement of the civil wars in England between 
the houses of York and Lancaster. 

1479. Union of the Christian kingdoms of Spain under 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 

1492. Capture of Grenada by Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
end of the Moorish dominion in Spain. 

1492. Columbus discovers the New World. 

1494. Charles VIII. of France invades Italy. 

1497. Expedition of Vasco di Gama to the East Indies 
round the Cape of Good Hope. 

1503. Naples conquered from the French by the great Span- 
ish general, Gonsalvo of Cordova. 

1508. League of Cambray by the Pope, the Emperor, and 
the King of France, against Venice. 

1509. Albuquerque establishes the empire of the Portuguese 
in the East Indies. 

1516. Death of Ferdinand of Spain; he is succeeded by his 
grandson Charles, afterwards the Emperor Charles V. 

1517. Dispute between Luther and Tetzel respecting the sale 
of indulgences, which leads to the Reformation. 

1519. Charles V. is elected Emperor of Germany. 

1520. Cortez conquers Mexico. 

1525. Francis First of Spain defeated and taken prisoner by 
the imperial army at Pavia. 

1529, League of Smalcald formed by the Protestant princes 
of Germany, 

1533. Henry VIII. renounces the papal supremacy. 

1533. Pizarro conquers Peru. 

1556. Abdication of the Emperor Charles V., Philip II. be- 
comes King of Spain, and Ferdinand I. Emperor of Germany. 

1557. Elizabeth becomes Queen of England. 

1557. The Spaniards defeat the French at the battle of St 
Quentin. 
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1571. Don John of Austria, at the head of the SpaiiLsh fleet, 
aided by the Venetian and the papal squadrons, defeats the 
Turks at Lepanto. 

1572, Massacre of the Protestants in hVance on St Bar- 
tholomew’s day, 

1579. The Netherlands revolt against Spain, 

1580. Philip 11 . conquers Portugal. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA, A.D 

1588. 

“ In that memorable year, when the dark cloud gathered round our 
coasts, when Europe stood by in fearful suspense to behold what should 
be the result of that great cast in the game of human politics, what the 
craft of Rome, the power of Philip, the genius of Farnese could achieve 
against the island-queen, with her Drakes and Cecils — in that agony of 
the Protestant faith and English name.” — Hallam, Const Hist, vol. i., 
p. 220. 

O N the afternoon of the 19th of July, a.d. 1588, a group 
of English captains was collected at the Bowling 
Green on the Hoe at Plymouth, whose equals have 
never before or since been brought together, even at that 
favorite mustering place of the heroes of the British navy. 
There was Sir Francis Drake, the first English circumnavi- 
gator of the globe, the terror of every Spanish coast in the Old 
World and the New; there was Sir John Hawkins, the rough 
veteran of many a daring voyage on the African and American 
seas, and of many a desperate battle; there was Sir Martin 
Frobisher, one of the earliest explorers of the Arctic seas, in 
search of that Northwest Passage which is still the darling 
object of England's boldest mariners. There was the high ad- 
miral of England, Lord Howard of Effingham, prodigal of all 
things in his country's cause, and who had recently had the 
noble daring to refuse to dismantle part of the fleet, though the 
queen had sent him orders to do so, in consequence of an 
exaggerated report that the enemy had been driven back and 
shattered by a storm. Lord Howard (whom contemporary 
writers describe as being of a wise and noble courage, skilful 
in sea matters, wary and provident, and of great esteem among 
the sailors) resolved to risk his sovereign’s anger, and to keep 
the ships afloat at his own charge, rather than that England 
should run the peril of losing their protection, 

^ 227 
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Another of oiir Elizabethan sca-kin^^^s, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
was at that time commissioned to raise and equip the land- 
forces of Cornwall ; but we may well believe that he must have 
availed himself of the opportunity of consulting witli tlie lord 
admiral and the other high officers, which was offered by the 
English fleet putting iiito Plymouth ; an<l we may look on 
Raleigh as one of the grotq-) that was assembled at the Rowling 
Green on tlie lloe. Many other brave men ami skilful mar- 
iners, besides the chiefs whose names have been mentioned, 
WQYQ there, enjoying, with true sailor-like merriment, their 
temporary relaxation from duty. In the harbor lay tlie English 
fleet with which they had just returned from a cruise to 
Corunna in search of infonnalion rospeettng the real condition 
and movements of the hostile Armada. Lord Howard had as- 
certained that our enemies, though tempest-tejssed, were still 
formidalfly strong; ami fearing that i)art of their fleet might 
make for England in his absence, lie had Imrnod hack to the 
Devonshire coast Ife resumed his station at Plymouth, and 
waited there for certain tidings of the Spanianrs approach, 

A match at liowls was being played, in which Drake and 
other high officers of the fleet were engaged, when a small 
armed vessel was seen running before the wind into Plymouth 
harbor with all sails set. Her commander landed in haste, and 
eagerly sought the place where the ICnglish lord atlmiral and 
his captains were standing. Ilis name was Fleming, he was 
the master of a vScotch privateer; and he told the Fhtglish offi- 
cers that he had that morning seen the Spanish Armada off the 
Cornish coast. At this exciting information the captains began 
to hurry down to the water, and there was a shouting for tlie 
ships’ boats ; Init Drake coolly checked his comrades, and in- 
sisted that the match should he phaye<l out. He said that there 
w^as plenty of time lioth to win the game and beat the Spaniards. 
The best and bravest match that ever was scored was resumed 
accordingly, Drake and his friends aimed their last bowls with 
the same vStcady, calculating coolness with which they were 
about to point tbeir guns. The winning cast was made ; and 
then they went on board and prepared for action with their 
hearts as light and their nerves as firm as they had been on the 
Hoe Bowling Green, 

Meanwhile the messengers and signals had been despatched 
fast and far through England, to warn each town and village 
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that the enemy had come at last. In every sea-port there was 
instant making ready by land and by sea ; in every shire and 
every city there was instant mustering of horse and man.* 
But England’s best defence then, as ever, was in her fleet ; and 
after warping laboriously out of Plymouth harbor against the 
wind, the lord admiral stood westward under easy sail, keeping 
an anxious look-out for the Armada, the approach of which 
was soon announced by Cornish fisher-boats and signals from 
the Cornish cliffs 

The England of our own days is so strong, and the Spain 
of our own days is so feeble, that it is not easy, without some 
reflection and care, to comprehend the full extent of the peril 
which England then ran from the power and the ambition of 
Spain, or to appreciate the importance of that crisis in the his- 
tory of the world. We had then no Indian or colonial empire, 
save the feeble germs of our North American settlements, 
which Raleigh and Gilbert had recently planted. Scotland was 
a separate kingdom ; and Ireland was then even a greater 
source of weakness and a worse nest of rebellion than she has 
been in after times Queen Elizabeth had found at her acces- 
sion an encumbered revenue, a divided people, and an unsuc- 
cessful foreign war, in which the last remnant of our pos- 
sessions in France had been lost; she had also a formidable 
pretender to her crown, whose interests were favored by all the 
Roman Catholic powers ; and even some of her subjects were 
warped by religious bigotry to deny her title, and to look on 
her as a heretical usurper. It is true that during the years of 
her reign which had passed away before the attempted inva- 
sion of 1588, she had revived the commercial prosperity, the 
national spirit, and the national loyalty of England. But her 
resources to cope with the colossal power of Philip II still 
seemed most scanty ; and she had not a single foreign ally, ex- 
cept the Dutch, who were themselves struggling hard, and, as 
it seemed, hopelessly, to maintain their revolt against Spain. 

On the other hand, Philip 11 . was absolute master of an 
empire so superior to the other states of the world in extent, 

* In Macaulay’s Ballad on the Spanish Armada, the transmission of 
the tidings of the Armada’s approach, and the arming of the English 
nation, are magnificently described The progress of the fire-signals is 
depicted in lines which are worthy of comparison with the renowned 
passage in the Agamemnon, which describes the transmission of the 
beacon-light announcing the fall of Troy from Mount Ida to Argos. 
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in resources, and <.\s|H‘cially in inilitriry and navai forces, as to 
make the project of enlarging that <*nipire into a universal 
monarchy seem a pert\‘ctly fvasihk' scheme; and Phili|) luid 
both the ambition to form liial project, and the resolution to 
devote all his energies and all his means to its realization. 
Since the downfall of the l\<anan empire no such |)reponderat» 
ing power had existed in the world. During the metlireval cen- 
turies the chief European kingiloms were slt>wiy moulding 
themselves out of the feudal chaos; ami th<mgh the wars with 
each other were numerous and desperate, ami several of their 
respective kings figured for a time as mighty compierors, none 
of them in those times aetpiired tlie eonsisteiicy am! perfect 
organization which are reipusite for a long^sustaincd career 
of aggrandizement After tlie consolhlatiou of the great king- 
doms, tliey for some time kept each (Ther in mutual check. 
During the first half of the sixteenth century, the lialancing 
system was succcvssfully iiractised by ICuropean statesmen, lint 
Idiilip LL reigned, France had become so miserably weak 
through her civil wars, that he had nothing to dread from the 
rival state which had so long curbed his father, the Emperor 
Charles V. In (Jermany, Italy, and Poland he had either zealous 
friends and dependents, or weak and dividetl enemies. Against 
the Turks he had gained great and glorious successes: and 
he might look round the continent of Ivnrope without discern- 
ing a single antagonist of whom lie could stand in awe. Spain, 
when he acceded to the throne, was at the zenitli of her power. 
The hardihood and spirit whicli the Aragonese, the Castilians, 
and the other nations of the peninsula had acepured <luring 
centuries of free institutions and successful war against the 
Moors, had not yet become obliterated, tdiarles V. had, in- 
deed, destroyed the lilicrties of Spain; but that liad !>(*en done 
too recently for its full evil to lie felt in Philip’s time. A peoiilc 
cannot be debased in a single generation ; and tlie Spaniards 
under Charles V, and Philip I P proved the trutli of the remark, 
that no nation is ever so formidable to its neighbors for a time, 
as a nation which, after being trained up in self-government, 
passes suddenly under a despotic ruler The energy of demo- 
cratic institutions survives for a few generations, and to it 
are superadded the decision and certainty which are the at- 
tributes of government when all its powers are directed by a 
single mind. It is true that this preternatural vigor is short- 
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lived: national corruption and debasement gradually follow 
the loss of the national liberties ; but there is an interval before 
their workings are felt, and in that interval the most ambitious 
schemes of foreign conquest are often successfully undertaken. 

Philip had also the advantage of finding himself at the head 
of a large standing army in a perfect state of discipline and 
equipment, in an age when, except some few insignificant 
corps, standing armies were unknown in Christendom. The 
renown of the Spanish troops was justly high, and the infantry 
in particular was considered the best in the world. His fleet, 
also, was far more numerous, and better appointed than that 
of any other European power ; and both his soldiers and his 
sailors had the confidence in themselves and their commanders 
which a long career of successful warfare alone can create 

Besides the Spanish crown, Philip succeeded to the kingdom 
of Naples and Sicily, the duchy of Milan, Franche-Comt^ and 
the Netherlands. In Africa he possessed Tunis, Oran, the Cape 
Verde, and the Canary Islands ; and in Asia, the Philippine and 
Sunda Islands, and a part of the Moluccas. Beyond the Atlantic 
he was lord of the most splendid portions of the New World, 
which Columbus found '' for Castile and Leon/’ The empires 
of Peru and Mexico, New Spain, and Chili, with their abundant 
mines of the precious metals, Hispaniola and Cuba, and many 
other of the American islands, were provinces of the sovereign 
of Spain 

Philip had, indeed, experienced the mortification of seeing 
the inhabitants of the Netherlands revolt against his authority, 
nor could he succeed in bringing back beneath the Spanish 
sceptre all the possessions which his father had bequeathed to 
him. But he had reconquered a large number of the towns and 
districts that originally took up arms against him. Belgium 
was brought more thoroughly into implicit obedience to Spain 
than she had been before her insurrection, and it was only 
Holland and the six other northern states that still held out 
against his arms The contest had also formed a compact and 
veteran army on Philip’s side, which, under his great general, 
the Prince of Parma, had been trained to act together under 
all difficulties and all vicissitudes of warfare, and on whose 
steadiness and loyalty perfect reliance might be placed 
throughout any enterprise, however difficult and tedious. 
Alexander Farnese, prince of Parma, captain general of the 
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Spanish armies, and tfovenior of the S|)anis!i |)(issessions in the 
Netherlands, was beyinid all eonipariscm tlu‘ i^reatesl military 
genius of his age. Me was also highly distingnislu'ci for politi- 
cal wisdom and sagacity, and for his great administrative tal- 
ents. He was idolized hy his troops, whf>se affections lie knew 
how to win without relaxing their diseipline or diminishing his 
own authority. Iha’^eminently cool and eircumspi*ct in Ins 
plans, Init swift am! energetic when the moment arrived for 
striking a decisive blow, neglecting no risk that caution coukl 
provide against, conciliating even the populations td the dis- 
tricts whicli he attacked hy his scrupulous got >d faitli. Ids mo<L 
eration, and his addre.ss, luirnese was one of the most fminida- 
hie gxmerals that ever could he placed at tlu* head of an army 
designed not only to win l)attles, hut effeti eontjuesls. 
Happy it is for haigland and the w<irld (hat tins island wa.s 
saved from becoming an arena for the exhibition of his |)owers. 

Whatever <limtmvtion the Spanish empire might have sus- 
tained m th«e Netherlands seemed to h(‘ more than eompimsated 
by the ac([uisition of Portnguk which rhili|> had eom])Udely 
conquered in 1580. Not (Uily that ancient kingdom itself, hut 
all the fruits of the maritime enterprises of the Portuguese, had 
fallen into IdnlipN hands. All the Portuguese colonies in 
America, Africa, and the h'ast Indies acknowledgetl the sov- 
ereignty of the King of S|)ain, who thus not cmly united the 
whole Iberian peninsula under his single sceptre, hut lm\ ac- 
quired a transmarine emfiire little inferior in wealth and extent 
to that which he ha<l inherited at his accession. The splemlitl 
victory which his fleet, in conjunetitm will) the |)apal and Vkaie- 
tian galleys, had gained at l.epanto over the Ikirks, had <ie- 
servedly exalted the fame of the Sfianish mariiu* throughout 
Christendom; and when Philip had reigned Ihirtydive years, 
the vigor of his empire seemed unbroken, and the glory of tlie 
Spanisli arms had inerea.sed, atid was increasing threnigluint 
the world. 

One nation only had lieen his active, his persevering, and Ids 
successful foe. Tuigland had encouraged Ins revolted snlijects 
in Flanders against him, and given them the ai<l in men and 
money, without which they must soon liave tieen Immbled in 
the dust. English ships had plundered Ids colonies ; luul ilefied 
his supremacy in tlie New World as well as the Old ; they had 
inflicted ignominious defeats on his squadrons ; they liad cap- 
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tured his cities, and burned his arsenals on the very coasts of 
Spain. The English had made Philip himself the object of per- 
sonal insult. He was held up to ridicule in their stage-plays and 
masks, and these scoffs at the man had (as is not unusual in 
such cases) excited the anger of the absolute king even more 
vehemently than the injuries inflicted on his power.* Personal 
as well as political revenge urged him to attack England. Were 
she once subdued, the Dutch must submit ; France could not 
cope with him, the empire would not oppose him ; and universal 
dominion seemed sure to be the result of the conquest of that 
malignant island. 

There was yet another and a stronger feeling which armed 
King Philip against England. He was one of the sincerest and 
one of the sternest bigots of his age. He looked on himself, and 
was looked on by others, as the appointed champion to extir- 
pate heresy and re-establish the papal power throughout 
Europe. A powerful reaction against Protestantism had taken 
place since the commencement of the second half of the six- 
teenth century, and he looked on himself as destined to com- 
plete it. The Reformed doctrines had been thoroughly rooted 
out from Italy and Spain. Belgium, which had previously been 
half Protestant, had been reconquered both in allegiance and 
creed by Philip, and had become one of the most Catholic coun- 
tries in the world. Half Germany had been won back to the 
old faith. In Savoy, in Switzerland, and in many other coun- 
tries, the progress of the counter-Reformation had been rapid 
and decisive. The Catholic league seemed victorious in 
France. The papal court itself had shaken off the supineness 
of recent centuries, and at the head of the Jesuits and the other 
new ecclesiastical orders, was displaying a vigor and a boldness 
worthy of the days of Hildebrand, or Innocent III. 

Throughout Continental Europe, the Protestants, discom- 
fited and dismayed, looked to England as their protector and 
refuge. England was the acknowledged central point of 
Protestant power and policy ; and to conquer England was to 
stab Protestantism to the very heart. Sixtus V., the then reign- 
ing pope, earnestly exhorted Philip to this enterprise. And 
when the tidings reached Italy and Spain that the Protestant 
Queen of England had put to death her Catholic prisoner, 
Mary Queen of Scots, the fury of the Vatican and Escurial 
* See Ranke’s “ Hist Popes,” vol. ii., p. 170. 
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knew lit) IkiuiuIs. Mli/alnlh was dennuiu't'il as the iiuitckrous 
heretic wlinse <irstniiiinu was ati ifc-aant iluty. A iVaiiial treaty 
was conehaled tin jane, 15^71. hy wlucii tin; l>uuial him- 

self tn eraitrihule a inilliun «)t sen* It tn the expense:'^ ul tlu! war; 
the namey ti> he |)ai<! as surm as the kite^ hah aeliial |Ju.ssession 
of an hayrtiish ptal. I*hih|>, tm his |s'ul, strained tlie resources 
of his vast empire to the ulniMst. ’The id'eni’T 1 alhulie chiefs 
eaiyerly co-o|>erated with him. lu tlu’ sea ports of the Med- 
iterraneait^ and aloiif^ almost the whcsle coast from iiihraltar 
to Jutland, the preparations lor the |.:reat armament were ur^eil 
forward witli all the earnestness of reliipons /,eal as well as of 
an|i;Ty amlntioii. dims/* says the tlerinan histejrian of the 
popesd ‘Minis did the united powers of Italy and Spain, from 
which such mi|;'hty inftuenees had i^one forth over tlie whole 
world, now rouse themselves fin* an attack npcm IMti^land! 
dlie kini;* had already compiled, from the archives of Simancas, 
a statement of the claims which In* had to the throne of that 
country <m the extinction of the Sttiart line; the most hrilliant 
prospects, especially that of a universal ilominion of the seas, 
were associaleil in Ihs mind with this imterprise, lAerything 
seemed to conspire io such an eml ; the |>rednminancy of Ca- 
tholicism in (iermany, the renewed attack upon the llui^uenuls 
in Iwance, tlie attempt upon ( leaeva. and tlie enterprise ai^ainst 
England. At the same mornetit. a tlnmmghly i atholie prince, 
Sigismund ItL, ascended tlie throne of Foland, with Uie pros- 
pect also of future succession to the tlirone of Swetlen. lint 
whenever any principle or power, he it what it may, aims at 
unlimited supremacy in Europe, some vigorous resistance to it, 
liaving its origin in the deepest springs of human nature, in- 
variably arises. Idiilip IL liad to encounter newly*awakened 
powers, l>raced lyy tlie vigor of youtlg and elevatetl iiy a sense 
of their future destiny. The intrepid corsairs, who had rendereil 
every sea insecure, now clustered rountl tlie coasts of their 
native island. 'Tlie IVotestantH in a iKKly—eveii the Curitans, 
although they had been sulijecled tt> as severe oppressions as 
the Catholics—rallied round their i|ueen, who now gave ad- 
mirable proof of her masculine courage, and her |>rincely talent 
of winning the affections, and leading the minds, and preserv- 
ing the allegiance of mend' 

Ranke should have added that tlie Englisli Catholics at tliis 
* Ranke, vok Ik, p, 17J. 
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crisis proved themselves as loyal to their queen and true to 
their country as were the most vehement anti-Catholic zealots 
in the island. Some few traitors there were ; but as a body, the 
Englishmen who held the ancient faith stood the trial of their 
patriotism nobly. The lord admiral himself was a Catholic, 
and (to adopt the words of Hallam) '' then it was that the 
Catholics in every county repaired to the standard of the lord 
lieutenant, imploring that they might not be suspected of 
bartering the national independence for their religion itself.” 
The Spaniard found no partisans in the country which he as- 
sailed, nor did England, self-wounded, 

‘^Lie at the proud foot of her enemy.** 

Each party at this time thought it politic to try to amuse its 
adversary by pretending to treat for peace, and negotiations 
were opened at Ostend in the beginning of 1588, which were 
prolonged during the first six months of that year. Nothing 
real was effected, and probably nothing real had been intended 
to be effected, by them. 

Meanwhile in England, from the sovereign on the throne to 
the peasant in the cottage, all hearts and hands made ready 
to meet the imminent deadly peril. Circular letters from the 
queen were sent round to the lords lieutenant of the several 
counties, requiring them to call together the best sort of 
gentlemen under their lieutenancy, and to declare unto them 
these great preparations and arrogant threatenings, now burst 
forth in action upon the seas, wherein every man’s particular 
state, in the highest degree, could be touched in respect of 
country, liberty, wives, children, lands, lives, and (which was 
specially to be regarded) the profession of the true and sincere 
religion of Christ. And to lay before them the infinite and 
unspeakable miseries that would fall out upon any such change, 
which miseries were evidently seen by the fruits of that hard 
and cruel government holden in countries not far distant. 
We do look,” said the queen, ^^that the most part of them 
should have, upon this instant extraordinary occasion, a 
larger proportion of furniture, both for horsemen and footmen, 
but especially horsemen, than hath been certified thereby to be 
in their best strength against any attempt, or to be employed 
about our own person, or otherwise. Hereunto as we doubt 
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not but by your good ciuU'uvors they will be the rather con- 
formal)Ic, so also we assure ourselves tliat Almighty God will 
so bless tlicse their loyal hearts b«wne towanls us, their loving 
sovereign, and their natural country, that all tlu‘ attempts of 
any enemy whatsoever shall ])e made void and frustrate, to 
their confusion, your comfort, and to God's high glory." * 

Letters of a similar kind were also sent by the council to each 
of the nobility, and to the great citites. 'The pritnate called on 
the clergy for their contribute >ns : and l)y (‘very class of the 
comnumity the appeal was responded to with liberal zeal, that 
offered more even than the queen re([nired. dlie boasting 
threats of the Spaniards had roused the spirit of the nation, and 
the whole pi'ople “ were thoroughly irritat(‘d to stir up their 
wliole forces for their defence against such |)rognosticated con- 
quests ; so that, in a very short time, all her wlnde r(‘ahn, and 
every corner, were furnished with armed men, on horsel>ack 
and on foot; and those contimially traimal, ex('rcised, and put 
into bands in warlike manner, as in no age ever was before in 
this realm. There was no sparing of money to provide horse, 
armor, wca])ons, powder, and all necessaries; no, nor want of 
provision of pioneers, carriages, and victuals, iti every county 
of the realm, without exception, to attend ni)on the armies. 
And to this general furniture every man vohmtarily offered, 
very many their services personally without wages, others 
money for armor and weapons, and to wage soldiers ; a matter 
strange, and never the like heard of in this reahn or elsewhere. 
And tliis general reason moved all men to large contributions, 
that when a conquest was to be withstood wherciu all should 
be lost, it was no time to spare a jxulion." f 

Our lion-hearted queen showtul herself worthy of such a 
|)eopk*. A camp was formed at Till)nry; and there Llizal)cth 
rode through the ranks, encouraging her captains and her 
soldiers l)y her presence and her words. One of the si)cechcs 
which she addressed to them during this crisis has been pre- 
served ; and, though often (ptoted, it must not be omitted here. 

My loving people/’ she said, we have 1>een persuaded l)y 
some that are careful of our safety to take heed how we com- 

*Strype, cited in Soutliey’'s “ Naval Ibstory/’ 

t Copy of contemporary letter in the Harlcian Collection, quoted by 
Southey, 
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mit ourselves to armed multitudes, for fear of treachery ; but 
I assure you I do not desire to live to distrust my faithful and 
loving people. Let tyrants fear! I have always so behaved 
myself, that, under God, I have placed my chiefest strength, 
and safeguard in the loyal hearts and good-will of my subjects; 
and, therefore, I am come among you, as you see, at this time, 
not for my recreation and disport, but being resolved, in the 
midst and heat of the battle, to live or die among you all, to 
lay down for my God, for my kingdom, and for my people, my 
honor and my blood even in the dust. I know I have the body 
but of a weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart and 
stomach of a king, and of a King of England, too, and think it 
foul scorn that Parma, or Spain, or any prince of Europe should 
dare to invade the borders of my realm, to which rather than 
any dishonor shall grow by me, I myself will take up arms, I 
myself will be your general, judge, and rewarder of every one of 
your virtues in the field. I know already, for your forwardness, 
you have deserved rewards and crowns ; and we do assure you, 
on the word of a prince, they shall be duly paid you. In the 
mean time, my lieutenant general shall be in my stead, than 
whom never prince commanded a more noble or worthy sub- 
ject, not doubting but by your obedience to my general, by 
your concord in the camp, and your valor in the field, we shall 
shortly have a famous victory over those enemies of my God, 
of my kingdom, and of my people.'’’ 

Some of Elizabeth’s advisers recommended that the whole 
care and resources of the government should be devoted to the 
equipment of the armies, and that the enemy, when he at- 
tempted to land, should be welcomed with a battle on the shore. 
But the wiser counsels of Raleigh and others prevailed, who 
urged the importance of fitting out a fleet that should encounter 
the Spaniards at sea, and, if possible, prevent them from ap- 
proaching the land at all. In Raleigh’s great work on the 
History of the World,” he takes occasion, when discussing 
some of the events of the first Punic war, to give his reasonings 
on the proper policy of England when menaced with invasion. 
Without doubt, we have there the substance of the advice 
which he gave to Elizabeth’s council ; and the remarks of such 
a man on such a subject have a general and enduring interest, 
beyond the immediate crisis which called them forth. Raleigh 
says :* Surely I hold that the best way is to keep our enemies 
* “ Historic of the World,” pp. 799-801. 
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from treaclincj’ nur ^rntnid: wbrndu if wc fai!» tlien intist 
\vc seek to makt' him wish tliat he IumI slayet! at, lii.s own home. 
In such a case, if it shtuihl happen, oitr jndp'inents arc to wde^h 
many particular ciremustanees, tluat InTuips not tiiitu tins dis- 
course. Ihit makiuif the f|uesli<in pciu'ral, the positive, 
irheihtr Idiplant!, ^citliaat ihr help of her ileet^ !o: able to 
debar an enenty from landing, 1 hold tliat it is unable so to 
do, and therefure I think it in<»st datiitcnnts to make the a{l- 
veutun*: for the euco!trapement of a first victory io an enemy, 
and the discouraipaueul of heiuif beaten to tlie invaded, may 
draw after it a incest perilous consec [uence. 

“ (Ireat ditiVrenee I know tlu*re is, and a diverse <'onsi<lcra- 
ti<m to he had, between such a country as !'‘rance is, streni^dh- 
ene<l with many fortified places, and this id ours, where our 
ramparts are hut the bodies of men. !»ut I say that an army to 
1 k» transported over sea, and to he laude<! ais'i’m in ati enemy's 
country, and the place left to the choice of t!u‘ invader, cannot 
Ik* resiste<l on tlic coast of Isnplaml without a IUh*! ti> impeach 
it ; no, nor cm tlie coast (d hVaiice, or any tit!u*r country, except 
every creek, port, or sandy Imy liatl a powerful army in each 
of tlicin to make op{K)silion. h‘or ltd the supjiosition lie i^ranted 
tliat Kent is aide to furnish twelve thousarul foot, ami that 
those twelve tlionsantl he layetl in tin* thiHH' best lamlini^ places 
within that cotuitry, to wit, three thousand at MatdpU, three 
tlumsand at the Nes.se, and six thousand at hVnilkstune, that is, 
somewhat equally distant from tliem hotli, as also tliat two 
of tliese troops (unless some other onler In* thoufflit more fit) 
lie dircaied to streni^then llu' third, when they sliall see the 
enemy's fleet to heacl towards it: I say, that notwithstanding 
this provision, if the enemy, settin|.r ?^ait fnmi the Isle of VVifj^ht, 
in the first watcli of the night, and towing their long lioats at 
tlieir sterns, sliall arrive liy dawn of day at the Nesse, and thrust 
their army on shore t!ier<% it will he hard for those three thoio 
sand that arc at Margat (twenty-’aml-four long miles from 
thence) to come time entnigli to re-enforce their fellows at the 
Nesse. Nay, how shall they at Inmlkstoiu* 1 h* aide to do it, who 
are nearer by more than Iialf the way ? seeing that the enemy, 
at his first arrival, will either make his enfranet* liy force, with 
three or four shot of great artillery, and f|uickly put the first 
three thousand that are intrenched at the Nesse tfi run, or else 
give thent so much to do that they shall be glad to send for 
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help to Foulkstone, and perhaps to Mar gat, whereby those 
places will be left bare. Now, let us suppose that all the twelve 
thousand Kentish soldiers arrive at the Nesse ere the enemy 
can be ready to disembarque his army, so that he will find it 
unsafe to land in the face of so many prepared to withstand 
him, yet must we believe that he will play the best of his own 
game (having liberty to go which way he list), and under 
covert of the night, set sail towards the east, where what shall 
hinder him to take ground either at Margat, the Downes, or 
elsewhere, before they at the Nesse can be well aware of his 
departure ? Certainly there is nothing more easy than to do it. 
Yea, the like may be said of Weymouth, Purbeck, Poole, and 
of all landing-places on the southwest ; for there is no man ig- 
norant that ships, without putting themselves out of breath, 
will easily outrun the soldiers that coast them. ^ Lcs armies 
ne volent paint en paste,' ^ Armies neither fly, nor run post,^ 
saith a marshal of France. ,And I know it to be true, that a 
fleet of ships may be seen at sunset, and after it at the Lizard, 
yet by the next morning they may recover Portland, whereas 
an army of foot shall not be able to march it in six dayes. 
Again, when those troops lodged on the sea-shores shall be 
forced to run from place to place in vain, after a fleet of ships, 
they will at length sit down in the midway, and leave all at 
adventure. But say it were otherwise, that the invading enemy 
will offer to land in some such place where there shall be an 
army of ours ready to receive him ; yet it cannot be doubted 
but that when the choice of all our trained bands, and the 
choice of our commanders and captains, shall be drawn to- 
gether (as they were at Tilbury in the year 1588) to attend the 
person of the prince, and for the defence of the city of London, 
they that remain to guard the coast can be of no such force 
as to encounter an army like unto that wherewith it was in- 
tended that the Prince of Parma should have landed in Eng- 
land. 

For end of this digression, I hope that this question shall 
never come to trial : his majesty’s many movable forts will for- 
bid the experience. And although the English will no less 
disdain, than any nation under heaven can do, to be beaten 
upon their own ground, or elsewhere, by a foreign enemy, yet 
to entertain those that shall assail us, with their own beef in 
their bellies, and before they eat of our Kentish capons, I take 
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it to be the wisest way ; to do which his majesty, after God, will 
employ his g'ood ships on the sea, and not trust in any intrench- 
ment upon the shore." 

The introduction of steam as a propelling ]iower at sea has 
added ten-fold weight to these arguments of Raleigh. On the 
other hand, a well“Construete<l system of railways, especially 
of coast lines, aickal by the operation of the electric telegraph, 
would give facilities for concentrating a defensive army to op- 
pOvSe an enemy on landing, and for moving troops from place 
to place in observation of the movements of the hostile ileet, 
such as would have astonislied Sir Walter, even more than the 
sight of vessels |)assing rapidly to and fro without the aid of 
wdnd or tide. The ol)servation of the h'rench marsltal, wliom he 
quotes, is now no longer correct. Armies can l)e made to pass 
from place to place almost with the speed of wings, and far 
more raindly than any post-travelling (hat was known in tlie 
Eli5;al)etluin or any other age. Still, the presence of a sufheient 
armed force at the right spot, at the right time, can never be 
made a matter of certainty, and even after the changes that have 
taken place, no one can dc)u])t but that the policy of Raleigh 
is that which England should ever seek to follow in defensive 
war. At the time of the Armada, that policy certainly saved the 
country, if not from cotKiucst, at least from deploral)le calam- 
ities. If indeed the enemy had landed, we may be sure that 
he would have been heroically opposed. lUtl history shows 
us so many examples of tlie superiority of veteran troops over 
new levies, however numorous and brave, that, without dis- 
paraging our countrymen’s soldierly merits, we may well l)e 
thankful that no trial of them was then made on hhiglisli land. 
Especially must we feel this when we contrast the high military 
genius of tlie Prince of Ikirma, who would have licaded the 
Spaniards, with the imbecility of tlie Earl of Leicester, to whom 
the deplorable spirit of favoritism, which formed the great 
blemish on Elizabctli’s character, had then committed the 
chief command of the English armies. 

The ships of the royal navy at this time amounted to no 
more than thirty-six ; but the most serviceable merchant ves- 
sels were collected from all the ports of the country ; and the 
citizens of London, Bristol, and the other great seats of com- 
merce showed as liberal a zeal in equipping and manning ves- 
sels as the nobility and gentry displayed in mustering forces 
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by land. The seafaring population of the coast, of every rank 
and station, was animated by the same ready spirit ; and the 
whole number of seamen who came forward to man the Eng- 
lish fleet was 17,472. The number of the ships that were col- 
lected was 191, and the total amount of their tonnage 31,985. 
There was one ship in the fleet (the Triumph) of 1,100 tons, one 
of 1,000, one of 900, two of 800 each, three of 600, five of 500, 
five of 400, six of 300, six of 250, twenty of 200, and the residue 
of inferior burden. Application was made to the Dutch for as- 
sistance ; and, as Stowe expresses it, “ The Hollanders came 
roundly in, with threescore sail, brave ships of war, fierce and 
full of spleen, not so much for England’s aid, as in just occasion 
for their own defence: these men foreseeing the greatness of 
the danger that might ensue if the Spaniards should chance to 
win the day and get the mastery over them ; in due regard 
whereof, their manly courage was inferior to none.’’ 

We have more minute information of the number and equip- 
ment of the hostile forces than we have of our own. In the 
first volume of Hakluyt’s Voyages,” dedicated to Lord Ef- 
fingham, who commanded against the Armada, there is given 
(from the contemporary foreign writer, Meteran) a more com- 
plete and detailed catalogue than has perhaps ever appeared 
of a similar armament. 

“ A very large and particular description of this navie was 
put in print and published by the Spaniards, wherein were set 
downe the number, names, and burthens of the shippes, the 
number of mariners and soldiers throughout the whole fleete ; 
likewise the quantitie of their ordinance, of their armor, of bul- 
lets, of match, of gun-poulder, of victuals, and of all their 
navall furniture was in the saide description particularized. 
Unto all these were added the names of the governours, cap- 
taines, noblemen, and gentlemen voluntaries, of whom there 
was so great a multitude, that scarce was there any family of 
accompt, or any one principall man throughout all Spaine, that 
had not a brother, sonne, or kinsman in that fleete ; who all of 
them were in good hope to purchase unto themselves in that 
navie (as they termed it) invincible, endless glory and renown, 
and to possess themselves of great seigniories and riches in 
England and in the Low Countreys. But because the said de- 
scription was translated and published out of Spanish into 
16 
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divers other languages, wc will here only make an abridge- 
ment or brief rehearsal thereof. 

‘‘ Portugall furnished and set foortli under the conduct of 
the Duke of Medina Sidunia, geuerall of the ileetc, to galeons, 
2 zabraes, lyx) mariners, 3300 souldiers, 3(;x) great pieces, with 
all requisite furniture. 

“ Biscay, under the conduct of John Martines dc Ricalde, 
admiral of the whole lleete, set forth 10 galeons, 4 pataches, 700 
mariners, 2000 souldiers, 250 great pieces, &c. 

Guipusco, under the conduct of Michael de Oquendo, 10 
galeons, 4 pataches, 700 mariners, 2000 souldiers, 310 great 
pieces, 

Italy, with the Levant islands, under Martitie de Verten- 
dona, 10 galeons, 800 mariners, 2000 souldiers, 310 great 
pieces, &c. 

Castile, under Diego Flores de Valdez, 14 galeons, 2 
pataches, 1700 mariners, 24iX> souldiers, and 3<So great pieces, 
&c. 

Andaluzia, under the conduct of Petro dc Valdez, to gale- 
ons, I patache, 800 mariners, 2400 souldiers, 280 great pieces, 
&:c. 

** Item, under the conduct of John Lopez de Medina, 23 great 
Flemish hulkes, with 700 mariners, 3200 souldiers, and 400 
great pieces. 

'' Item, under Hugo <le Moncada, 4 galliasses, containing 
1200 gally-slaves, 460 mariners, 870 souldiers, 200 great pieces, 
&c. 

Item, under Diego de Mandrana, 4 gallics of Portugall, 
with 888 gally-slaves, 360 mariners, 20 great pieces, and other 
requisite furniture. 

Item, under Anthonie de Men<loza, 22 pataches and za- 
braes, witli 574 mariners, 488 souldiers, and 193 great pieces. 

Besides the ships aforementioned, there were 20 caravels 
rowed with cares, being appointed to performe necessary ser- 
vices under the greater sliips, insomuch that all the ships ap- 
pertayning to this navie amotinted unto the summe of .iS^» 
eche one being sufFiciently provided of furniture and victuals. 

The number of mariners in the saide flcete were al)Ove 8000, 
of slaves 2088, of souldiers 20,000 (besides noblemen and gen- 
tlemen voluntaries), of great cast pieces 2600. Tltc foresaid 
ships were of an huge and incredible capacitie and receipt, for 
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:he whole fieete was large enough to containe the burthen of 
)0,ooo tunnes. 

The galeons were 64 in number, being of an huge bignesse, 
md very flately built, being of marveilous force also, and so 
ligh that they resembled great castles, most fit to defend them- 
>elves and to withstand any assault, but in giving any other 
hips the encounter farr inferiour unto the English and Dutch 
;hips, which can with great dexteritie weild and turne them- 
jelves at all assayes. The upper worke of the said galeons was 
Df thicknesse and strength sufficient to beare off musket-shot. 
Fhe lower worke and the timbers thereof were out of measure 
strong, being framed of plankes and ribs foure or five foote in 
hicknesse, insomuch that no bullets could pierce them but such 
IS were discharged hard at hand, which afterward prooved true, 
:or a great number of bullets were founde to sticke fast within 
he massie substance, of those thicke plankes. Great and well- 
pitched cables were twined about the masts of their shippes, to 
strengthen them against the battery of shot. 

The galliasses were of such bignesse that they contained 
vithin them chambers, chapels, turrets, pulpits, and other com- 
nodities of great houses. The galliasses were rowed with great 
Dares, there being in eche one of them 300 slaves for the same 
purpose, and were able to do great service with the force of 
their ordinance. All these, together with the residue afore- 
aamed, were furnished and beautified with trumpets, streamers, 
banners, warlike ensignes, and other such like ornaments. 

Their pieces of brazen ordinance were 1600, and of yron 
a 1000. 

The bullets thereto belonging were 120,000. 

“ Item of gun-poulder, 5600 quintals. Of matche, 1200 quin- 
tals. Of muskets and kaleivers, 7000. Of haleberts and par- 
tisans, 10,000. 

"" Moreover, they had great stores of canons, double-canons, 
culverings andffield-pieces for land services. 

‘‘ Likewise they were provided of all instruments necessary 
on land to conveigh and transport their furniture from place 
to place, as namely of carts, wheeles, wagons, &c. Also they 
had spades, mattocks, and baskets to set pioners on worke. 
They had in like sort great store of mules and horses, and what- 
soever else was requisite for a land armie. They were so well 
stored of biscuit, that for the space of halfe a yeere they might 
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allow echc person in the whole flectc halfc a quintal! every 
nioneth, wlierecjf the whole siinnne ainouiitcth unto an hun- 
(Ircth thousand f|nintal.s. 

'' Likewise of wine they had 147,000 pipes, sufficient also for 
halfe a yecrc’s expedition. Of 1 )ac()n, 6500 (ptintals. Of cheese, 
3000 quintals, liesides fish, rise, beanes, pease, oilc, vinegar, 
&c. 

Moreover, they had 12,000 pipes of fresh water, and all 
other necessary provision, as namely candles, lanternes, lanipes, 
sailes, heni|)e, oxe-hides, an<l lead, to stop holes that sliould 
be made with the battery of gunshot. To be short, they 
brought all things (‘X|)edient, either for a flectc by sea^ or for 
an annie by land. 

'‘I'his navie (as Diego Pimentelli afterward confessed) was 
esteemed by the king hiniselfc to containe 32,000 persons, and 
to cost him every day 30,000 ducates, 

“ There were in the said navie five terzaes of Sjianlards 
(which terzacs the Trenchmen call regiments), under the com- 
mand of five govenunirs, termed by the Spaniards masters of 
the field, and among the rest there were many olde and cx{)crt 
souldiers chosen out of tlie garisons of Sicilic, Naples, and Ter- 
qera. Their captaines or cokniels were Diego Pimentelli, Don 
l^Vancisco do I'oledo, Don Alonqo de Lueain, Don Nicolas dc 
Isla, Don Augustin de M,exia, who had eclie of them thirty- 
two companies under their conduct. Pcsides the which com- 
panies, there were many bands also of Castilians and Portugals, 
every one of winch had their peculiar governours, captains, of- 
fiexu's, colors, and weapons."’ 

While tins luige armament was making ready in the southern 
ports of the Spanish dominions, the Duke of Parma, with al- 
most incredible toil and skill, collected a scjuadron of war-ships 
at Dunkirk, and a large flotilla of other shii)s and of flat-l)ot- 
tomecl l)oats for the transport to lingland of the picked troops, 
which were designed to be the main instruments in sul)duing 
England. Thousands of workmeii were em|)loycd, night and 
day, in the construction of these vessels in the ports of Flanders 
and Brabant, One lutndred of the kind called hendcs, built at 
Antwerp, Bruges, and Ghent, and laden with provision and am- 
munition, together with sixty flat-bottomed l)oats, each capable 
of carrying thirty horses, were brouglit, by means of canals and 
fosses dug expressly for the purpose, to Nieuport and Dunkirk. 
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One hundred smaller vessels were equipped at the former place, 
and thirty-two at Dunkirk, provided with twenty thousand empty 
barrels and with materials for making pontoons, for stopping 
up the harbors and raising forts and entrenchments. The 
army which these vessels were designed to convey to England 
amounted to thirty thousand strong, besides a body of four 
thousand cavalry, stationed at Courtroi, composed chiefly of the 
ablest veterans of Europe ; invigorated by rest (the siege of 
Sluys having been the only enterprise in which they were 
employed during the last campaign) and excited by the hopes 
of plunder and the expectation of certain conquest. 

Philip had been advised by the deserter. Sir William Stanley, 
not to attack England in the first instance, but first to effect a 
landing and secure a strong position in Ireland; his admiral, 
Santa Cruz, had recommended him to make sure, in the first 
instance, of some large harbor on the coast of Holland or Zea- 
land, where the Armada, having entered the Channel, might 
find shelter in case of storm, and whence it could sail without 
difficulty for England ; but Philip rejected both these counsels, 
and directed that England itself should be made the immediate 
object of attack; and on the 20 th of May the Armada left the 
Tagus, in the pomp and pride of supposed invincibility, and 
amid the shouts of thousands who believed that England was 
already conquered. But, steering to the northward, and before 
it was clear of the coast of Spain, the Armada was assailed by a 
violent storm, and driven back with considerable damage to 
the ports of Biscay and Galicia. It had, however, sustained its 
heaviest loss before it left the Tagus, in the death of the veteran 
admiral Santa Cruz, who had been destined to guide it against 
England. 

This experienced sailor, notwithstanding his diligence and 
success, had been unable to keep pace with the impatient ardor 
of his master. Philip II. had approached him with his dilatori- 
ness, and had said, with ungrateful harshness, You make an 
ill return for all my kindness to you.” These words cut the 
veteran’s heart, and proved fatal to Santa Cruz. Overwhelmed 
with fatigue and grief, he sickened and died. Philip 11. had 
replaced him by Alonzo Perez de Gusman, Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, one of the most powerful of the Spanish grandees, but 
wholly unqualified to command such an expedition. He had, 
however, as his lieutenants two seamen of proved skill and 
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bravery, Juan clc Martinez Kecakle, of Biscay, and Miguel 
Oquendo, of Giiipuzcoa. 

The report of the storm which had taken back the Armada 
reached England with much exaggeration, and it was supposed 
by some of the c(uecn\s counsellors that the invasion would now 
be deferred to another year. But Lord Howard of litlinghani, 
the lord higli admiral of the luiglish fleet, judged more wisely 
that the danger was not yet passed, and, as already mentioned, 
had the moral courage to refuse to dismantle his principal ships, 
thougii lie received orders to that effect, liut it was not 1 low- 
archs design to keep the linglish ileet in costly inaction and to 
wait patiently in our own harbors till the Spaniards had re- 
cruited their strength and sailed forth again to attack us. The 
English seamen of that age (like their successors) loved to strike 
better than to parry, though, when emergency required, they 
could lie patient and cautious in their bravery. It was resolved 
to proceed to Spain to learn the enemy's real condition, and to 
deal him any blow fur which there might lie opportunity. In 
this bold policy we may well believe him to have licen eagerly 
seconded by those who commanded under him. Howard and 
Drake sailed accordingly to Corunna, lioping to suriirise and 
attack some part of the Armada in tliat harbor; lint when near 
the coast of Spain, the nortli wind, wliich had lilown up to that 
time, veered suddenly to the south; and, fearing that the Span- 
iards might put to sea and pass him unoliserved, Howard re- 
turned to the entrance of the Channel, where he cruised for 
some time on the lookout for the enemy, in [lart of a letter 
written by him at this period, he speaks of the difficulty of 
guarding so large a breadth of sea~a difficulty that ought tiot 
to be forgotten when modern schemes of defence against hos- 
tile fleets frotn the south are discussed. I myself, '' he wrote, 
'"do lie in the mklst of the Channel, with the greatest force; 
Sir Francis Drake hath twenty vships and four or five pinnaces, 
which lie towards ITshant; and Mr. Hawkins, with as many 
more, lieth towards Scilly. Thus we are fain to do, or else with 
this wind they might pass us by, and we never the wiser. The 
Sleeve is another manner of thing than it was taken for: wc find 
it by experience and daily observation to be 100 miles over — 
a large room for me to look unto I ” But, after some time, fur- 
ther reports that the Spaniards were inactive in their harbor, 
where they were suffering severely from sickness, caused How- 
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ard also to relax in his vigilance ; and he returned to Plymouth 
with the greater part of his fleet 

On the I2th of July, the Armada, having completely refitted, 
sailed again for the Channel, and reached it without obstruction 
or observation by the English. 

The design of the Spaniards was that the Armada should 
give them, at least for a time, the command of the sea, and 
that it should join the squadron that Parma had collected off 
Calais. Then, escorted by an overpowering naval force, Parma 
and his army were to embark in their flotilla, and cross the sea 
to England, where they were to be landed, together with the 
troops which the Armada brought from the ports of Spain. The 
scheme was not dissimilar to one formed against England a 
little more than two centuries afterwards. 

As Napoleon, in 1805, waited with his army and flotilla at 
Boulogne, looking for Villeneuve to drive away the English 
cruisers, and secure him a passage across the Channel, so 
Parma, in 1588, waited for Medina Sidonia to drive away the 
Dutch and English squadrons that watched his flotilla, and to 
enable his veterans to cross the sea to the land that they were 
to conquer. Thanks to Providence, in each case England's 
enemy waited in vain ! 

Although the numbers of sail which the queen’s govern- 
ment and the patriotic zeal of volunteers had collected for the 
defence of England exceeded the number of sail in the Span- 
ish fleet, the English ships were, collectively, far inferior in 
size to their adversaries, their aggregate tonnage being less 
by half than that of the enemy. In the number of guns and 
weight of metal, the disproportion was still greater. The Eng- 
lish admiral was also obliged to subdivide his force ; and Lord 
Henry Seymour, with forty of the best Dutch and English 
ships, was employed in blockading the hostile ports in Flanders, 
and in preventing the Duke of Parma from coming out of Dun- 
kirk. 

The orders of King Philip to the Duke de Medina Sidonia 
were, that he should, on entering the Channel, keep near the 
French coast, and, if attacked by the English ships, avoid an 
action and steer on to Calais Roads, where the Prince of Parma’s 
squadron was to join him. The hope of surprising and destroy- 
ing the English fleet in Plymouth led the Spanish admiral to 
deviate from these orders and to stand across to the English 
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shore; but, on fnicling that llnwanl was coining out to 

meet liitn, he resunuHl the original |»lain and {Itiennined to bend 
his way steadily toward ( *alais and I hinkirk, and to keep merely 
on the defensive again.Nl such stpiadrons t»f the Ivnglish as might 
come up with him, 

k was (ui Satur<lay, the *.»oth of July, that Lord bhrmgluun 
came in sight <»{ his fonnidablt' arlvt'rsarit’s. 1”he Armada was 
drawn up in form of a eri'seiuit* which from horn htu*n meas- 
ured some seven miles. 1*here was a siUithwest wind, ami be- 
fore it the vast vessels saikal shavly <m. dlie hhiglish let them 
pass Ijy, and then, fedhnving in the rear, eouunenei’d an attack 
on lliem. A running hglit tiow took place, in wlueh stmie of 
the best ships of tlie Spaniards were capturetl; many more re- 
ceived heavy damage, while the lenglish vessels, which took 
care not to close willt their tinge antagonists, Imt availed 
themselves of tlieir superior celerity iu tacking and mameu- 
vriug, sntTered little com|)aralive loss. Idieh day added not only 
to the spirit, Init to the munher of IviVmgham’s have. Raleigh, 
Oxford, C'umherland, and Sheiheld joinetl ium ; ami “ the gen- 
tlemen of ICngland hired shijis from all parts at their own 
charge, and with one acctual came docking thitlier as to a set 
field, where glory was to he attaiiual, and faithful service jier- 
formed unto their prince and their c<mntrv.'' 

Raleigh justly praises the Ivnglish admiral ft>r his skilful 
tactics. Raleigh says,’** ” Cwrtainly, he that will huptnly per- 
form a fight at sea must he skilful in making elmice of vessels 
to fight in: he must believe that there is nuu'e belonging to a 
good man of war, nptm the waters, than great daring; and 
must know, that there is a great ileal of difference between 
fighting loose or at large and gra|)|>ling. 1lie guns of a slow 
ship |)ierce as well and make as great holes, as those in a 
swift. To clap shi|>s together, without consideration. Indongs 
rather to a madman than to a man of war; for liy such an 
ignorant !)ravery was Peter Strussie lost at the Azores, when 
he fought against live Murt|uis of Santa (‘niza. In like sort had 
the Lord Charles I toward, admiral of Ivngland, been lost in the 
year 1588, if he had not l)een better adviseil than a great many 
malignant fools were that found fault witli his demeanor. The 
Spaniards had an army aboard them, and he had none; they 
had more ships than he liad, and of higher Imilding and charg- 

♦ ** Histone of the Worlds p, 791. 
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ing; so that, had he entangled himself with those great and 
powerful vessels, he had greatly endangered this kingdom of 
England ; for twenty men upon the defences are equal to a 
hundred that board and enter ; whereas then, contrariwise, the 
Spaniards had a hundred, for twenty of ours, to defend them- 
selves withal. But our admiral knew his advantage, and held 
it; which had he not done, he had not been worthy to have 
held his head up.’’ 

The Spanish admiral also showed great judgment and firm- 
ness in following the line of conduct that had been traced out 
for him ; and on the 27th of July, he brought his fleet unbroken, 
though sorely distressed, to anchor in Calais Roads. But the 
King of Spain had calculated ill the number and the activity of 
the English and Dutch fleets ; as the old historian expresses it, 
“ It seemeth that the Duke of Parma and the Spaniards 
grounded upon a vain and presumptuous expectation, that all 
the ships of England and of the Low Countreys would at the 
first sight of the Spanish and Dunkirk navie have betaken 
themselves to flight, yeelding them sea-room, and endeavoring 
only to defend themselues, their havens, and sea-coasts from 
invasion. Wherefore their intent and purpose was, that the 
Duke of Parma, in his small and flat-bottomed ships, should, as 
it were under the shadow and wings of the Spanish fleet, convey 
over all his troupes, armor, and war-like provisions, and with 
their forces so united, should invade England ; or while the 
English fleet were busied in fight against the Spanish, should 
enter upon any part of the coast, which he thought to be most 
convenient. Which invasion (as the captives afterward con- 
fessed) the Duke of Parma thought first to have attempted by 
the River of Thames ; upon the bankes whereof having at the 
first arrivall landed twenty or thirty thousand of his principall 
souldiers, he supposed that he might easily have wonne the 
citie of London ; both because his small shippes should have 
followed and assisted his land forces, and also for that the citie 
it-selfe was but meanely fortified and easie to ouercome, by 
reason of the citizens’ delicacie and discontinuance from the 
warres, who, with continuall and constant labor, might be 
vanquished, if they yielded not at the first assault.”* 

But the English and Dutch found ships and mariners enough 
to keep the Armada itself in check, and at the same time to 
* Hakluyt's Voyages," vol. i., p. 601. 
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block tip Panna’s llotilla. Thv ji^rcatc'r part of Seymour’s 
scpiadron left its cruisin|4‘-.irri»uii<I (tff Dunkirk to join the ]£n|r-. 
Hsh admiral off Calais; but the Dutch manned about five-and- 
thirty sail of ^'ood ships, with a strouj^ force of sokliers on 
board, all well seasoned in ihn sea-service. and with tliese they 
blockaded the Mcmish ports that were in Parma's power. Still 
it was resolved by the Spanish atlmiral and the t)riiiee to en- 
deavor to efTect a junction, which the fun,^lish seamen were 
equally ri'soliite to prevent ; and bolder measures on our side 
now became necessary. 

The Armada lay ofT Calais, with its lari^est ships ranged out- 
side, ** like strong castles fearing no assault, tlie lesser placed 
in the middlewanl.'’ llie ICnglish admiral could not attack 
them in their position without great disa<lvantage, but on the 
night of the 2(;th he sent <aght tire“slii|>s among them, with 
almost ecjual effect to that of the fire-ships which the (irecks so 
often employed against the Turkish fleets in their late war of 
independence. The S{)aniards ent their cables and put to sea 
in confusion. One (jf the largest galeasses ran foul of another 
vessel and was stranded The ri%si of the licet was scattered 
about on tlie Flemish coast, and when the morning broke, it 
was with difficulty and delay that they (obeyed their a<lmirars 
signal to range themselves round him near Gravelines. Now 
was the goklen opportunity for the English to assail them, 
and prevent them from ever letting 1 (K)sc* Parma’s flotilla 
against Knglan<l, and nobly was that opportunity used Drake 
and Fenner were the first English captains wlio attacked the 
unwieldly leviathans; then came Fenton, Southwell, Burton, 
Cross, Raynor, and then the lord admiral, with Lord Thomas 
Howard and Lonl Sheffield. The Spanianls only thouglit of 
forming and keeping close tr)gellu*r, and were driven l)y the 
English past Dmikirk, and far away from the l^rince of Parma, 
who, in watching their defeat from the coast, must, as Drake 
expressed it, have chafe<l like a bear folded of her whelps. 
Tins was indeed the last and the decisive battle between tlie 
two fleets. It is, perhaps, best described in the veiy words of 
the contemporary writer, as we may rea<l them in Hakhiyt.* 

** Upon the 29 of July in the morning, the Spanisfi fleet after 
the forsayd tumult, having arranged themselues againe into 
order, were, within sight of Greveling, most bravely and ftiri- 

♦Vol L P» 6 o 3» 
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ously encountered by the English, where they once again got 
the wind of the Spaniards, who suffered themselues to be de- 
prived of the commodity of the place in Caleis Road, and of the 
advantage of the wind neer unto Dunkerk, rather than they 
would change their array or separate their forces now con- 
joyned and united together, standing only upon their defence. 

And albeit there were many excellent and warlike ships in 
the English fleet, yet scarce were there 22 or 23 among them 
all, which matched 90 of the Spanish ships in the bigness, or 
could conveniently assault them. Wherefore the English 
shippes using their prerogative of nimble steerage, whereby 
they could turn and wield themselues with the wind which way 
they listed, came often times very near upon the Spaniards, 
and charged them so sore, that now and then they were but a 
pike’s length asunder; and so continually giving them one 
broadside after another, they discharged all their shot, both 
great and small, upon them, spending one whole day, from 
morning till night, in that violent kind of conflict, untill such 
time as powder and bullets failed them. In regard of which 
want they thought it convenient not to pursue the Spaniards 
any longer, because they had many great vantages of the Eng- 
lish, namely, for the extraordinary bigness of their shippes, 
and also for that they were so neerely conjoyned, and kept to- 
gether in so good array, that they could by no meanes be 
fought withall one to one. The English thought, therefore, 
that they had right well acquitted themselues in chasing the 
Spaniards first from Caleis, and then from Dunkerk, and by 
that means to have hindered them from joyning with the Duke 
of Parma his forces, and getting the wind of them, to have 
driven them from their own coasts. 

“ The Spaniards that day sustained great loss and damage, 
having many of their shippes shot thorow and thorow, and 
they discharged likewise great store of ordinance against the 
English, who, indeed, sustained some hinderance, but not com- 
parable to the Spaniard’s loss ; for they lost not any one ship 
or person of account ; for very diligent inquisition being made, 
the Englishmen all that time wherein the Spanish navy sayled 
upon their seas, are not found to haue wanted aboue one hun- 
dred of their people; albeit Sir Francis Drake’s ship was 
pierced with shot aboue forty times, and his very cabben was 
twice shot thorow, and about the conclusion of the fight, the 
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l)e(l of a certaine i^cntU'mian lyinj^ weary llu‘reupon, was taken 
<|uite from iiiicler him witli the force of a l)tillet. Likewise, as 
the liarle of NorthiimlHTlaml and Sir diaries lUimt were at 
dinner upon a time, tlie bullet of a demy-culvering* brake 
thorow the mi<hU‘St of tlieir cabi>en, touched their feet, and 
strooke downe two of the stantlers-by, with many such acci- 
dents befalling the iCnglish shipj)es, which it were tedious to 
reliearse." 

It reliects little credit on the English government that the 
luiglish fleet was so (Udiciently supplied with ammunition as 
to be unable to complete the <iestniction of the invaders. But 
enough was done to insure it. Many the largest Spanish 
ships were sunk or caplure<l in the action of this day. Aiui at 
length the Spanisli admiral, despairing of success, fled north- 
ward with a southerly wind, in the hojie of rounding Scotland, 
and so returning to Spain without a farther encounter with 
tlie English fleet, l.,ord hhliugham Udl a stjuadron to con- 
tinue the blockade of the Prince of Parma’s armament; but 
that wise general soon withdrew his tmops to more i)romising 
fields of action. Meanwhile the lord admiral himself, and 
Drake, chased tlie vincible Armada, as it was now termed, for 
some distance northward ; and then, when they seemed to bend 
away from the Scotch coast towards Norway, it was thought 
best, in the words of Drake, “ to leave them to those lioisterous 
and uncouth Northern seasd' 

The sufferings and losses which the unhappy Sjianiards sus- 
tained in their flight round vScotland and Ireland arc well 
known. Of their whole Armada only fifty-three shattered ves- 
sels brought l)ack their lieaten and wasted crews to the Spanish 
coast, which they had (luilted in such pageantry and pri(le. 

Some passages from the writings of tliose who took part in 
the struggle have lieen already cpioted, and tlie most spirited 
description of the defeat of the Armada whicli ever was penned 
may perhaps be taken from the letter whicli our brave Vice- 
Admiral Drake wrote in answer to some mendacious stories by 
which the Spaniards strove to hide their shame. Thus does he 
describe the scenes in which he played so important a part : ^ 

^^They were not ashamed to publish, in sundry languages 
in print, great victories in words, which they pretended to 

* See Strype, and the notes to the Life of Drake in the Biograpliia 
Britannica."'* 
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have obtained against this realm, and spread the same in a 
most false sort over all parts of France, Italy, and elsewhere ; 
when, shortly afterward, it was happily manifested in very 
deed to all nations, how their navy, which they termed invin- 
cible, consisting of one hundred and forty sail of ships, not 
only of their own kingdom, but strengthened with the greatest 
argosies, Portugal carracks, Florentines, and large hulks of 
other countries, were by thirty of her majesty's own ships of 
war, and a few of our own merchants, by the wise, valiant, and 
advantageous conduct of the Lord Charles Howard, high ad- 
miral of England, beaten and shuffled together even from the 
Lizard in Cornwall, first to Portland, when they shamefully left 
Don Pedro de Valdez with his mighty ship ; from Portland to 
Calais, where they lost Hugh de Moncado, with the galleys of 
which he was captain ; and from Calais, driven with squibs from 
their anchors, were chased out of the sight of England, round 
about Scotland and Ireland ; where, for the sympathy of their 
religion, hoping to find succor and assistance, a great part of 
them were crushed against the rocks, and those others that 
landed, being very many in number, were, notwithstanding, 
broken, slain, and taken, and so sent from village to village, 
coupled in halters to be shipped into England, where her 
majesty, of her princely and invincible disposition, disdaining 
to put them to death, and scorning either to retain or to enter- 
tain them, they were all sent back again to their countries, to 
witness and recount the worthy achievement of their invincible 
and dreadful navy. Of which the number of soldiers, the fear- 
ful burden of their ships, the commanders' names of every 
squadron, with all others, their magazines of provision, were 
put in print, as an army and navy irresistible and disdaining 
prevention ; with all which their great and terrible ostentation, 
they did not in all their sailing round about England so much 
as sink or take one ship, barque, pinnace, or cock-boat of ours, 
or even burn so much as one sheep-cote on this land." 
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Synopsis ok 1'a'knts iu-;rwKKN i'uk DkI'Kat ok 'nn-; Spanish 

Armada, a.d. 1588, and 'niK. Battia: ok IIlknhkum, 

AJ). 1704. 

A.i). I5()4. lipiiry i\‘. of iM'ancc conforms to the Roman 
( atholic Hutrcli, ami emls the civil wars that ha«i loii^ deso- 
lated I'rance. 

159H. Idiilip If. of S|)ain dies, leavin.i^' a ruined navy and an 
exhausted kini4’dom. 

iCk) 3, Deatli of tjuetii Rli/.alK'tli. 'The Sc<»tch dynasty of 
the Stuarts succeeds to the throiu* of ! Midland. 

1619. ( 'ommencemeut of thedliirty Years' War in (iermanv. 

R)J4~i(i|2. (aniinal Richelieu is minister of h'rance. lie 
breaks the power of the nobility, reduces tlu* lluipieuots to 
complete subjection, and by aidini;* the Rrotestant (lernian 
princes in the latter part of the d'hirty Years' W'ar, be humili- 
ates Rraneeks ancient rival, Aitstrla. 

1630. Gustavus yXdolphus, Kin,i»: of Swcslen. marches into 
Germany to the assistance of tlie Protestants, who were nearly 
crushed hy the Austrian armies, lie f^aius several great vic- 
tories, and, after his <leath, Sweden, under his statesmen and 
generals, continues to take a leading [lart in the war, 

1640. Portugal throws off the Spanish yoke; and the house 
of Bragan?:a begins to reign. 

1642. Commencement of the civil war in Ivngland f)etwcen 
Charles I. ancl his Parliament. 

1648. The Thirty Years' War in Germany ended liy the 
treaty «f Westphalia. 

1653. Oliver Crotnwell Lord Protector of fCngland. 

1660. Restoration of the Stuarts to the Lnglish throne. 

i66x. Louis XIV. takes tlic administration of affairs in 
France into lus own hands. 

1667—1668. Louis XIV. makes war on Spain, and conquers 
a large part of the Spanish Netherlands. 

1672. Louis makes war upon ITolIand, and almost over- 
powers it. Charles IL, of England, is lus pensioner, and Eng- 
land helps the French in their attacks upon Holland until 1674. 
Heroic resistance of the Dutch under the Prince of Orange. 

1674. Louis conquers Franche-Comtd, 

1679. Peace of Nimeguen. 
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1681. Louis invades and occupies Alsace. 

1682. Accession of Peter the Great to the throne of Russia. 

1685. Louis commences a merciless persecution of his Prot- 
estant subjects. 

1688. The glorious Revolution in England. Expulsion of 
James II. William of Orange is made King of England. 
James takes refuge at the French court, and Louis undertakes 
to restore him. General war in the west of Europe. 

1697. Treaty of Ryswick. Charles XII. becomes King of 
Sweden. 

1700. Charles IL, of Spain, dies, having bequeathed his 
dominions to Philip of Anjou, Louis XIV.’s grandson. De- 
feat of the Russians at Narva by Charles XII. 

1701. William III. forms a ''Grand Alliance'^ of Austria, 
the Empire, the United Provinces, England, and other powers, 
against France. 

1702. King William dies ; but his successor, Queen Anne, 
adheres to the Grand Alliance, and war is proclaimed against 
France. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Till*: liAT'l'LR ()1‘ lU.KXIlKiM, A.D. 1704. 

'■ The clc cisivc hlnw slrtirk at fUi'nlu'iin ivsntindr<! tlirouKh every part 
of l\ur<»iu*; it at (iiice <lvstr(»yrtl tlu* va.a fabric of power wliicli it had 
taken Louis XlVs, aided Jiy (he talents of 'rnreime and the genius of 
Vaiihan, so long to constrnct.'*— Ai.im»n. 

T 1 i( )lJ(n [ mtirc sU)wly n\<nd<Iod and loss iinposin,itly vast 
than tho otnpiro of Naixdoun, the ptnvor which Ia)ius 
XIV. had actiuirod aiul was actjniring' at tho com- 
inonconiont of tho oig;‘htoonth c<'ntnrv was ahnust 0 ([ually nicn- 
acing* to tho gonoral liheniios of hhimpo. If tostod by tho 
aniount of permnnent aggrandi/.oinonl whicli oaoh ]>rociirod for 
hh’anco, the ambition of tlio royal llourbon was inoro sncccss- 
fill than were tho ontorftrisos (d tho imporial ( orsioan. All the 
provinces that l>onaparto cutU|noro<l wore rent again from 
l^haince within twenty years from the date when tho very earliest 
of them was acquired. Iwanco is not strongca' by a single city 
or a single acre for all the devastating wars of the Consulate and 
tlic ]?anpirc. I!ut she still possesses h'ranche-t Vnnte, Alsace, 
and part of Idanders. Slie has still the extended boundaries 
whicli Louis XIV. gave her; and the royal Spanish marriages 
a few years ago proved clearly how enduring has been the polit- 
ical innuence whicli the arts and arms of bh'ance’s “ Crand 
Monaniue ” obtained for her southward of the ICrenees. 

When Louis X I V. took the reins of government into his own 
hands, after the death of Cardinal Mai^arin, there was a union 
of ability with oiiiiortimity such as hVatice had not seen since 
the clays of Charlemagne. Moreover, Louis* career was no 
brief one. Imr upwards of forty years, for a pericgl nearly 
equal to the duration of Charlemagne's reign, Louis steadily 
followed an aggressive and a generally successful policy. He 
passed a long youtli and manhood of triumph liefore the miL 
itary genius of Marlborough made him acquainted with 
humiliation and defeat. The great Bourbon lived too long. 

356 
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He should not have outstayed our two English kings, one his 
dependent, James IL, the other his antagonist, William III. 
Had he died when they died, his reign would be cited as un- 
equalled in the French annals for its prosperity. But he lived 
on to see his armies beaten, his cities captured and his kingdom 
wasted year after year by disastrous war. It is as if Charle- 
magne had survived to be defeated by the Northmen, and to 
witness the misery and shame that actually fell to the lot of his 
descendants. 

Still, Louis XIV. had forty years of success ; and from the 
permanence of their fruits, we may judge what the results 
would have been if the last fifteen years of his reign had been 
equally fortunate. Had it not been for Blenheim, all Europe 
might at this day suffer under the effect of French conquests 
resembling those of Alexander in extent and those of the 
Romans in durability. 

When Louis XIV. began to govern, he found all the ma- 
terials for a strong government ready to his hand. Richelieu 
had completely tamed the turbulent spirit of the French nobil- 
ity, and had subverted the “ imperium in imperio ’’ of the 
Huguenots. The faction of the Frondeurs in Mazarin’s time 
had had the effect of making the Parisian Parliament utterly 
hateful and contemptible in the eyes of the nation. The As- 
semblies of the States- General were obsolete. The royal au- 
thority alone remained. The king was the state. Louis knew 
his position. He fearlessly avowed it, and .he fearlessly acted 
up to it.* 

Not only was his government a strong one, but the coun- 
try which he governed was strong — strong in its geographical 
situation, in the compactness of its territory, in the number 
and martial spirit of its inhabitants, and in their complete and 
undivided nationality. Louis had neither a Hungary nor an 
Ireland in his dominions. The civil war in the Cevennes was 
caused solely by his own persecuting intolerance; and that 
did not occur till late in his reign, when old age had made his 
bigotry more gloomy, and had given fanaticism the mastery 
over prudence. 

Like Napoleon in after times, Louis XIV. saw clearly that 

Quand Louis XIV- dit, TEtat, c’est moi: ' il n’3" ent dans cette 
parole ni enflure, ni vantere, mais la simple enonciation d’un fait.” — 
Michelet, Histoire Moderne, vol. ii., p. 106. 

17 
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the great wants of I’^rance were ** ships, colonies, and com- 
merce/' But l.onis did more than see these wants: by the 
aid of his great minister, (/olhert, he supplied them. One of 
the surest proofs of the genius of l.ouis was his skill in finding 
out genius in ( a hers and his promptness in calling it into ac- 
tion. UiHler him, Louvois organi?.ed, 1'urenne, Conde, Villars, 
and Berwick led the armit‘S of h'ranee, ami V au]>an fortified her 
fnnitiers. Througlumt his reigit, l'‘reneh dit^lomacy was 
marked hy skilfulness and activity, and also by comprehen- 
sive farsightedness, sueli as the representatives of no other 
nation possessisl. (utizot's t<‘slim(»ny to the vigor that was 
displaye<i through every hraneh of Louis X IV.'s government, 
and to the extent Ui which h'ratieo at ])resenl is indelhed to him, 
is reitiarkahle. He says that, ‘Making tlie public services of 
every kiml, the finances, the dt^partments of roads and public 
works, the itiilitary administration, and all the estal)lishtnents 
winch belong to every hrancli of administration, there is not 
one that will not l)e finuid to have had its origin, its develop- 
ment, or its greatest perfection under tlie reign of I vouis X I V/’* 
And he points out to us that “ the government of Louis XIV. 
was the first that i)resente<l itself to the eyes of I/uropc as a 
power acting tipon sure grounds, which had not to dispute its 
existence witli inward enemies, hut was at ease as to its terri- 
tory and its people, and solely occupied with the task of admin- 
istering government, properly so called. All the European 
governments liad l)een previously thrown into incessant wars, 
which deprived them of all security as well as of all leisure, or 
so pestered by internal parties or antagoiiists tliat tlicir time 
was |)assed in figlhing for existence. I1u‘ goveniment of Louis 
XIV. was the first to appear as a busy, tludving adtuinistration 
of affairs, as a power at (ince definitive and |>rogrcssive, which 
was not afraid to itmovate, because it could reckon securely on 
the future. There have been, in fact, vcTy few governments 
equally innovating, ( "omparc it with a goveniment of the same 
nature, the unmixed monarchy of Plnli|> 11. in Spain; it was 
more absolute than that of Louis XIV., and yet it was far less 
regular and tranqnil. How did Philip TL succeed in estab- 
lishing absolute power in Spain? By stilling all activity in the 
country, opposing himself to every species of amelioration, and 
rendering the state of Spain completely stagnant. The gov- 

* History of European Civilization,'* Lecture 13. 
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emment of Louis XIV., on the contrary, exhibited alacrity for 
all sorts of innovations, and showed itself favorable to the 
progress of letters, arts, wealth — in short, of civilization. This 
was the veritable cause of its preponderance in Europe, which 
arose to such a pitch, that it became the type of a government, 
not only to sovereigns, but also to nations, during the seven- 
teenth century.” 

While France w^as thus strong and united in herself, and 
ruled by a martial, an ambitious, and (with all his faults) an 
enlightened and high-spirited sovereign, what European 
power was there fit to cope with her or keep her in check ? 

'' As to Germany, the ambitious projects of the German 
branch of Austria had been entirely defeated, the peace of the 
empire had been restored, and almost a new constitution 
formed, or an old revived, by the treaties of Westphalia; 
nay, the imperial eagle was not only fallen, but her wmgs 
were clipped/''^ 

As to Spain, the Spanish branch of the Austrian house had 
sunk equally low. Philip II. left his successors a ruined mon- 
archy. He left them something worse ; he left them his ex- 
ample and his principles of government, founded in ambition, 
in pride, in ignorance, in bigotry, and all the pedantry of state, f 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that France, in the 
first war of Louis XIV., despised the opposition of both 
branches of the once predominant house of Austria. Indeed, 
in Germany, the French king acquired allies among the princes 
of the empire against the emperor himself. He had a still 
stronger support in Austria’s misgovernment of her own sub- 
jects. The words of Bolingbroke on this are remarkable, and 
some of them sound as if written within the last three years. 
Bolingbroke says, It was not merely the want of cordial co- 

* Bolingbroke, vol. ii., p. 378. Lord Bolingbroke's “ Letters on the 
Use of History” and his “ Sketch of the History and State of Europe ” 
abound with remarks on Louis XIV. and his contemporaries, of which 
the substance is as sound as the style is beautiful. Unfortunately, like 
all his other works, they contain also a large proportion of sophistry and 
misrepresentation. The best test to use before we adopt any opinion or 
assertion of Bolingbroke’s, is to consider whether in writing it he was 
thinking either of Sir Robert Walpole or of Revealed Religion. When 
either of these objects of his hatred was before his mind, he scrupled at 
no artifice or exaggeration that might serve the purpose of his malignity. 
On most other occasions he may be followed with advantage, as he always 
may be read with pleasure. 

t Ibid., p. 378. 
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operation amon|.^ the princes of the empire that disabled the 
emperor from acting with vigor in the cause of his family then, 
nor that has rendered the house of Austria a dead weight upon 
all her allies ever since, lligotry, and its inseparalde. compan- 
ion, cruelly, as well as the tyranny ami avarice of the court of 
Vienna, created in tliose days, and has maintained in ours, al- 
most a perpetual diversion of the im|)eriai arms from all effect- 
ual opposition to h'rance. / mean to speak t>f the troubles in 
Hungary. IVhate^iTr they became in their progress, they zverc 
caused originally by the usurpations and persecutions of the em- 
peror; and Zkdien the H ungarlans zoere called rebels first, they 
zvere called so for no other reason than this, that they zvould 
not be slazH\s\ The dominion of the empemr heiiig less sup- 
portable tlian that of the Turks, tins unhappy people opened 
a door to the latter to infest the empire, instead of making their 
country, what it had l)een l)eforc, a barriiT against the Ottoman 
power. hVance became a sure though secni ally of the Turks 
as well as the Muitgarians, and has foui\<l her accotuit in it by 
keeping the emperor in perpetual alarms on Unit side, while slic 
has ravaged the empire and the Low Countries on the other/’* 

If, after having seen the imbecility of Cermany and Spain 
against the ITancc of Louis XIV., we turn to the two only 
remaining hhiropean powers of any importance at that time, 
to England and to Holland, we find the position of our own 
country as to European politics, from ifklo to i688, most pain- 
ful to contemplate; nor is our external history during the last 
twelve years of the eighteenth century l>y any means satis- 
factory to national pride, thougli it is infinitely less shameful 
than that of the preceding twenty-eight years. From 1660 
to 1668, ** England, by tlie return of the Stuarts, was reduced 
to a nullity.”* The words are Michelet’s, f and, though severe, 
they are just. Tlicy are, in fact, not severe emntgli ; for when 
England, under her restored dynasty of the Stuarts, did take 
any part in Euroix^an politics, her conduct, or, rather, her 
king’s conduct, was almost invariably wicked and dishonoral)lc. 

Bolingbroke rightly says that, previous to tlie revolution 
of 1^8, during the whole progress that Louis XIV. made 
towards acquiring such exorbitant power as gave him well- 
grounded hopes of acquiring at last to his family the Spanish 

* Bolingbroke, vol, ii.. p, 307. 

t'^Histoire Moderne/' vul ii., p, icA 
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monarchy, England had been either an idle spectator of what 
passed on the Continent, or a faint and uncertain ally against 
France, or a warm and sure ally on her si<le, or a jiai lial medi- 
ator between her and the powers confederated together in their 
common defence. But though the court of England submitted 
to abet the usurpations of France, and the King of England 
stooped to be her pensioner, the crime was not national. On 
the contrary, the nation cried out loudly against it, even while 
it was committing.* 

Holland alone, of all the European powers, ojrposed from the 
vei-y beginning a steady ami uniform resistance to the ambi- 
tion and power of the French king. It was against Holland 
that the fierce.st attacks of F’rance were made, and, though 
often apparently on the eve of complete success, they were 
always ultimately haflled by the stubborn liravery of the I >utch, 
and the heroism of their great leader. William of Orange. 
When he became King of luigkmd, the power of this eonntry 
was thrown decidedly into the se.ale against 1 'ranee; hut 
though the contest was thus rendered less une(|ual, though 
William acted tliroughout “ with invineihle firmness, like a 
])atriot and a hero,”! Fnincc had the general .superiority in 
every war and in every treaty; and the eommeiieemeut of the 
eighteenth century found the last league against her disstilved. 
all the forces of tlie confedcratc.s ag'aiiist h<*r disiter.sed and 
many disbanded; while France continued armed, with her 
veteran forces by .sea and land increased, ami held in readiness 
to act on all sides, whenever the opportunity should arise for 
seizing on the great prizes which, from the very hegiuiiing of 
his reign, had never been lo.st .sight of by her king. 

Thi.s is not the place for any narrative of the first es.say which 
Louis XIV. made of his power in the war of 166/ ; of liis rai>id 
conquest of Flanders and Franclic-Comtd ; of the treaty of 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle, which “ was nothing more than a cotJiposition 
between the bully and the bullied of his attack oji i lolltuid 
in T672; of the districts and harrier towns of the H]);uush 
Netherlands, which were secured to him by the treaty of Niitie- 
guen in 1678; of how, after this treaty, he " continued to vex 
both Spain and the empire, and to extend his conquests iu the 
Low Countries and on the Rhine, both by the pen ami the 
sword; how lie took Luxembourg by fiiree, stoh* rashurg, 

* UoPngbroke. vol. ii., p. 418. t Ibid., p. 404. t Ibid., p. 
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and bought Casal ” ; of how the league of Augsl)urg was formed 
against him in i686, and the election of William of Orange to 
the English tliroiie in .1688 gave a new spirit to the opposition 
which France encountered; of the long and checkered war 
that followed, in which the Frencli armies were generally vic- 
torious on the Continent, though his fleet was beaten at La 
Hogue, and his dependent, James IL, was defeated at the 
Foyne; or of the treaty of Ryswick, which left h'rance in pos- 
session of Roussillon, Artois, and Strasburg, wliich gave Eu- 
rope no security against her claims on the S|)anish succession, 
and which Louis regartled as a mere truce, to gain breathing- 
time before a more decisive struggle. It must 1)C borne in 
mind that tlie ambition of Ixjuis in these wars was two-fold. 
It had its immediate and its ulterior objects. Its immediate 
object was to cun(|uer and annex to France the neighboring 
provinces and towns that were most conveinent for tlie in- 
crease of her strengtli ; but the ulterior object of Louis, from 
the time of his marriage to the wSpanish Infanta in i65<g was 
to acquire for the house of Bourbon the whole em|)irc of Spain. 
A formal renunciation of all right to the Spanish sticcession 
had been made at the time of the marriage ; but such remmeia- 
tions were never of any practical effect, and many casuists and 
jurists of the age even held tliem to l)e intrinsically void. As 
tlie time passed on, and tlic prospect of Charles I L of Spain 
dying without lineal heirs became more and more certain, so 
did the claims of the liousc of Bourbon to the Spanish crown 
after his death liecomc matters of urgent interest to French 
ambition on the one liand, and to the other jiowers of Europe 
on the other. At length the unhappy King of Spain died. By 
his will he a])pointed Idiilip, Duke of Anjou, one of Louis 
XIV.^s grandsons, to succeed him on the throne of Spain, and 
strictly forbade any partition of his dominions- Tx)uis well 
knew that a general European war would follow if he acceiited 
for his house the crown tlms beejneathed. But be bad been 
preparing for this crisis througliout his reign. He sent bis 
grandson into Spain as King Philip V. of that country, address- 
ing to him, on his departure, the memorable words, There 
are no longer any Pyrenees.’^ 

The empire, which now received the grandson of Louis as 
its king, comprised, besides Spain itself, the strongest part of 
the Netherlands, Sardinia, Sicily, Naples, tlie principality of 
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Milan, and other possessions in Italy, the Philippines and 
Manilla Islands in Asia, and, in the New World, besides Cali- 
fornia and Florida, the greatest part of Central and of South- 
ern America. Philip was well received in Madrid, where he 
was crowned as King Philip V. in the beginning of 1701. The 
distant portions of his empire sent in their adhesion ; and the 
house of Bourbon, either by its French or Spanish troops, now 
had occupation both of the kingdom of Francis I. and of the 
fairest and amplest portions of the empire of the great rival of 
Francis, Charles V. 

Loud was the wrath of Austria, whose princes were the rival 
claimants of the Bourbons for the empire of Spain. The in- 
dignation of our William III., though not equally loud, was 
far more deep and energetic. By his exertions, a league against 
the house of Bourbon was formed between England, Holland, 
and the Austrian emperor, which was subsequently joined by 
the Kings of Portugal and Prussia, by the Duke of Savoy, and 
by Denmark. Indeed, the alarm throughout Europe was 
now general and urgent. It was evident that Louis aimed at 
consolidating France and the Spanish dominions into one pre- 
ponderating empire. At the moment when Philip was de- 
parting to take possession of Spain, Louis had issued letters- 
patent in his favor to the effect of preserving his rights to the 
throne of France. And Louis had himself obtained possession 
of the important frontier of the Spanish Netherlands with its 
numerous fortified cities, which were given up to his troops 
under pretence of securing them for the young King of Spain. 
Whether the formal union of the two crowns was likely to take 
place speedily or not, it was evident that the resources of the 
whole Spanish monarchy were now virtually at the French 
king's disposal. 

The peril that seemed to menace the empire, England, Hol- 
land, and the other independent powers, is well summed up by 
Alison — Spain had threatened the liberties of Europe in the 
end of the sixteenth century, France had all but overthrown 
them in the close of the seventeenth. What hope was there of 
their being able to make head against them both, united under 
such a monarch as Louis XIV. ? 

Our knowledge of the decayed state into which the Span- 
ish power had fallen ought not to make us regard their alarms 
* Military History of the Duke of Marlborough,” p. 32. 
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as chimerical Spain possessed enormous resources, and her 
strength was capable of being regenerated by a vigorous ruler. 

We should remember what Alberoni effected even after the 
close of the War of Succession. Hy what that minister did in a 
few years, wc may judge what Louis XiV. would liave done 
in restoring the maritime and itiilitary power of that great 
country, which nature had so largely gifted, and which man’s 
misgovernment had so debased. 

The death of King William, on the 8th of March, 1702, at 
first seemed likely to paralyze the league against France ; “ for 
notwithstanding tlic ill success with which he made war gen- 
erally, he was looked upon as the sole centre of union that 
could keep togetlier the great confederacy then forming; and 
how much the h'reiich feared from his life had appeared a few 
years before, in the extravagant and indecent joy they ex- 
pressed on a false report of his death. A short time showed 
how vain the fears of some and tlic hopes of others were.”* 

Queen Anne, within three days after her accession, went down 
to the House of Lords, and there declared her resolution to 
support the measures planned by her predecessor, who had t: 

been the great support, not only of these kingdoms, but of 
all Europe.” Anne was married to Prince George of Denmark, ^ I 
and by her accession to the linglish throne tlie confederacy 
against Louis obtained the aid of the troops of Denmark ; but 
Anne’s strong attachment to one of her female friends led to ^ 

far more important advantages to the anti-Gallican confederacy 
than the acquisition of many armies, for it gave them Marl- 
borough as tlieir captain-general. 

There are few successful commanders on whom Fame has 
shone so unwillingly as upon John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borougli, prince of the Holy Roman Kmpire, victor of Blen- 
heim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, captor of Liege, 

Bonn, Limburg, Landau, Ghent, Bruges, Antweq), Oudenarde, 

Ostend, Menin, Dendermondc, Ath, Lille, Tournay, Mens, J 

Douay, Aire, Bethiine, and Bouchain; who never fought a 
battle that he did not win, and never besieged a place tliat he 
did not take. Marlborough’s own character is the cause of this. ; 

Military glory may, and too often does, dazzle both contem- 
poraries and posterity, until the crimes as well as the vices of 
heroes are forgotten. But even a few stains of personal mean- 5 

* Bolingbroke, vol ii., p, 445. 
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ness will dim a soldier’s reputation irreparably; and MarL 
borough’s faults were of a peculiarly base and mean order. 
Our feelings towards historical personages are in this respect 
like our feelings towards private acquaintances. There are ac- 
tions of that shabby nature, that however much they may be 
outweighed by a man’s good deeds on a general estimate of 
his character, we never can feel any cordial liking for the per- 
son who has once been guilty of them. Thus, with respect to 
the Duke of Marlborough, it goes against our feelings to ad- 
mire the man who owed his first advancement in life to the 
court favor which he and his family acquired through his sister 
becoming one of the mistresses of the Duke of York. It is re- 
pulsive to know that Marlborough laid the foundation of his 
wealth by being the paid lover of one of the fair and frail 
favorites of Charles His treachery, and his ingratitude to 
his patron and benefactor, James IL, stand out in dark relie; 
even in that age of thankless perfidy. He was almost equally 
disloyal to his new master. King William ; and a more un- 
English act cannot be recorded than Godolphin’s and Marl- 
borough’s betrayal to the French court in 1694 of the expedi- 
tion then designed against Brest, a piece of treachery which- 
caused some hundreds of English soldiers and sailors to bt 
helplessly slaughtered on the beach in Cameret Bay. 

It is, however, only in his military career that we have now 
to consider him; and there are very few generals, of either 
ancient or modem times, whose campaigns will bear a compari- 
son with those of Marlborough, either for the masterly skill 
with which they were planned, or for the bold yet prudent 
energy with which each plan was carried into execution. Marl- 
borough had served while young under Turenne, and had ob- 
tained the marked praise of that great tactician. It would be 
difScult, indeed, to name a single quality which a general ought 
to have, and with which Marlborough was not eminently gifted. 
What principally attracted the notice of contemporaries was 
the imperturbable evenness of his spirlL Voltairef says of 
him: 

* Marlborough might plead the example of Sylla in this. Compare the 
anecdote in Plutarch about Sylla when young and Nlcopolis, koivjjs fxevy 
fMpov §€ yvmuchSf and the anecdote about Marlborough and the Duchess 
of Cleveland, told by Lord Chesterfield, and cited in Macaulay’s “ His- 
tory,” vol. i., p. 461. 

t “ Siecle de Louis Quatorze.” 
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“ lie had, to a degree aliovc all other generals of his time, 
that calm courage in the midst of tumult, that serenity of soul 
in danger, which the JCnglish call a awl Iwad [<iue les Anglais 
appellenl cold haul, hie t'andi'l , and it was, perhaps, this quality, 
the greatest gift of nature for command, which formerly gave 
the English so many advantages over the French in the plains 
(}f Cressy, Poictiers, aiul Agincourt.” 

King William's Unowkalge of Alarlhorough'a high alrilitics, 
though he knew his faithlessness equally well, is said to have 
caused that sovereign in his last illness to recommend Marl- 
borough to his successor as the fittest person to command her 
armies; but Marlliorough's favor with the new cpteen, by 
means of his wife, was so higli, that he was certain of obtain- 
ing the highest employment ; and the war against Louis opened 
to him a glorious theatre for the display of those military talents, 
which he had previously only luul an opiuirtunity of exercising 
in a siubonlinatc character, and on far less conspicuous scenes. 

He was not only made cajitain-general of the bhiglish forces 
at home and ahroail, hut .such was the authority of Englaml in 
the council of the Grand Alliance, and Marlhorougli was so 
skilled in winning golden o]ttnions from all wliom he met with, 
that, on his reaching^ the Hague, lie was received with trans- 
ports of joy by the Dutch, and it was agreed by the heads of 
that republic, and the minister of the emperor, that Marl- 
borongli should have the chief command of all the allied armies. 

It must, indeed, in justice to Marlborough, be borne in mind 
that mere military skill was by no means all that wa.s reepured 
of him in this arduous and invhlion.s .station. Had it not been 
for his unrivalled patience and sweetness of temper, and his 
marvellous ability in discerning the character of those whom 
he had to act with, hi.s intuitive perception of those who were 
to he thoroughly trustctl, and of tliose who were to he amused 
with the mere semblance of respect and confidence ; had not 
Marlborough possessed and employed, while at the head of the 
allied annies, all tlic qualifications of a poIi.shed courtier and 
a great statesman, he never would have led the allied armies to 
the Danube. The confederacy would not have held together 
for a single year. His great political adversary, Ilolingbroke, 
does him ample justice here. Bolingbrokc, after referring to 
the loss which King William’s death seemed to inflict on the 
cause of the allies, observes that, “ By his death the Duke of 
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Marlborough was raised to the head of the army, and, indeed, 
of the confederacy; where he, a new, a private man, a subject, 
acquired by merit and by management a more deciding in- 
fluence than high birth, confirmed authority, and even the 
crown of Great Britain had given to King William. Not only 
all the parts of that vast machine, the Grand Alliance, were 
kept more compact and entire, but a more rapid and vigorous 
motion was given to the whole; and, instead of languishing 
and disastrous campaigns, we saw every scene of the war full of 
action. All those wherein he appeared, and many of those 
wherein he was not then an actor, but abettor, however, of their 
action, were crowned with the most triumphant success. 

“ I take with pleasure this opportunity of doing justice to 
that great man, whose faults I knew, whose virtues I admired ; 
and whose memory, as the greatest general and the greatest 
minister that our country, or perhaps any other, has produced, 
I honor.”^ 

War was formally declared by the allies against France on 
the 4th of May, 1702. The principal scenes of its operation 
were, at first, Flanders, the Upper Rhine, and North Italy. 
Marlborough headed the allied troops in Flanders during the 
first two years of the war, and took some towns from the 
enemy, but nothing decisive occurred. Nor did any actions of 
importance take place during this period between the rival 
armies in Italy. But in the centre of that line from north to 
south, from the mouth of the Scheldt to the mouth of the Po, 
along which the war was carried on, the generals of Louis XIV. 
acquired advantages in 1703 which threatened one chief mem- 
ber of the Grand Alliance with utter destruction. France had 
obtained the important assistance of Bavaria as her confederate 
in the war. The elector of this powerful German state made 
himself master of the strong fortress of Ulm, and opened a 
communication with the French armies on the Upper Rhine. 
By this junction, the troops of Louis were enabled to assail the 
emperor in the very heart of Germany. In the autumn of the 
year 1703, the combined armies of the elector and French king 
completely defeated the Imperialists in Bavaria; and in the 
following winter they made themselves masters of the im- 
portant cities of Augsburg and Passau. Meanwhile the French 
army of the Upper Rhine and Moselle had beaten the allied 
* Bolingbroke, vol. ii., p. 445. 
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armies opposed to tlienu an<l taken 1'reves ami Landau. At the 
same time, the disc<mii*Hts in Uunipiry with Austria again 
broke out into open iusurrectiom so as to distract the attention 
and complete the ti^rror of the emperor and his council at 
Vienna. 

Louis XiV. or<lered the next campaign to he commenced 
by his troops on a scale t)f grandctir and with a boldness of 
enterprise such as evtm Nat>olt‘on*s military schemes have 
seldom etpialled. ( )n the extnMue left of the line of the war, 
in the Netherlamls, the lo'ench arnii<‘s wen* to act only on the 
iiefensive. Tlu* fortresses in the hands of the IVench there 
were so many ami so strong that no serious im|)ression seemed 
likely to he tuade l)y tlie allies on the luviich frontier in that 
([uarter during one campaign, and that one campaign was to 
give hVance such triinnphs elsewhere as wonhl (it was hoped) 
determine the war. Ltirge detachments were therefore to be 
made from the hVench force in Mamlers. ami they were to he 
led by Marshal Villeroy to the Moselle and Upper Rhine. The 
bVcndi army already in the tieighborhood of those rivers was to 
march under Marshal Tallard through tin* lUack h'oresl, and 
join the Elector of Ikivaria, and the I'rctich troops that were 
already with the elector under Marshal Marsin. Meanwhile 
the bVench army of Italy was to advance through the Tyrol 
into Austria, and the whole forces were to combine between tlie 
Danube and the Inn. A strong body of troops was to be de- 
sf)atched into I lungary, to assist and orgatiize the insurgents in 
that kingdom ; ami the EVencli grand army of the r)amil)e was 
then in collected and irresistilde might to march upon Vienna, 
and dictate terms of peace to the emperor. High military 
genius was shown in the formation of this plan, but it was met 
and 1)affled by a genius higlier still. 

Marlborough liad watched, with tin* deepest anxiety, the 
progress of the I^Viuich arms on the Rhine atid in Bavaria, and 
he saw the futility of carrying on a war of posts and sieges in 
Elanders, while death»blows to the empire were being dealt 
on the Danube. He resolved, therefore, to let the war in 
Flanders languish for a year, while he moved witli all tlie dis- 
posable forces that he could collect to the central scenes of 
decisive operations. Such a march was in itself difficult ; but 
Marlborough had, in the first instance, to overcome the still 
greater difficulty of obtaining the consent and cheerful co- 
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operation of the allies, especially of the Dutch, whose frontier 
it was proposed thus to deprive of the larger part of the force 
which had hitherto been its protection. Fortunately, among 
the many slothful, the many foolish, the many timid, and the 
not few treacherous rulers, statesmen, and generals of different 
nations with whom he had to deal, there were two men, eminent 
both in ability and integrity, who entered fully into Marl- 
borough’s projects, and who, from the stations which they 
occupied, were enabled materially to forward them. One of 
these was the Dutch statesman Heinsius, who had been the 
cordial supporter of King William, and who now, with equal 
zeal and good faith, supported Marlborough in the councils of 
the allies ; the other was the celebrated general. Prince Eugene, 
whom the Austrian cabinet had recalled from the Italian fron- 
tier to take the command of one of the emperor’s armies in 
Germany, To these two great men, and a few more, Marl- 
borough communicated his plan freely and unreservedly ; but 
to the general councils of his allies he only disclosed part of 
his daring scheme. He proposed to the Dutch that he should 
march from Flanders to the Upper Rhine and Moselle with the 
British troops and part of the foreign auxiliaries, and com- 
mence vigorous operations against the French armies in that 
quarter, while General Auverquerque, with the Dutch and 
the remainder of the auxiliaries, maintained a defensive war in 
the Netherlands. Having with difficulty obtained the consent 
of the Dutch to this portion of his project, he exercised the 
same diplomatic zeal, with the same success, in urging the 
King of Prussia, and other princes of the empire, to increase 
the number of the troops which they supplied, and to post 
them in places convenient for his own intended movements. 

Marlborough commenced his celebrated march on the 19th 
of May. The army which he was to lead had been assembled 
by his brother, General Churchill, at Bedburg, not far from 
Maestricht, on the Meuse : it included sixteen thousand Eng- 
lish troops, and consisted of fifty-one battalions of foot and 
ninety-two squadrons of horse. Marlborough was to collect 
and join with him on his march the troops of Prussia, Lune- 
burg, and Hesse, quartered on the Rhine, and eleven Dutch 
battalions that were stationed at Rothweil.* He had only 
marched a single day, when the series of interruptions, com- 
* Coxe's Life of Marlborough.” 
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plaiutvS., and re<|viisiti()ns frcnn the other leaders of the allies be- 
gan, to which he seemed subjected throughout his enterprise, 
and which would liave caused its faihire in tlu' hands of any one 
not gifted with the firmness ami the exfpusite temper of Marl- 
borougln One siiecinum of these annoyanct^s and of Marl- 
borough’s mode c){ dealing with them, may suffice. On his en- 
camping at Kufien on thi* Juth, he received an t‘xpress from 
Auverqnen|tu‘ pressing him to halt, beeanse \’ilIeroy, who com- 
manded the h’rench army in hdanders, had quitted the lines 
which he liad b<‘en occupy ing, and crossed the Mense at Namur 
with tliirtY“*six liattalious and forty-five scpunlrons, and was 
threatening the town of Huys. At the same time Marlhor- 
ough received letters from the Margrave of Laden ami CMunt 
Wratislaw, who ctimmamlcHl the Imperialist forces at Stoll- 
lioffen, near the left liank of the Rhine, stating that Tallard had 
maile a movement, as if intending to cross the Rhine, and urg- 
ing him to hasten Ids march towards tlie lines of Stollhoffen. 
Marlliorough was not diverted by the.se applications from the 
prosecution of his grand <iesign, (‘onscious that the army of 
Villeroy wcml<l lie too much retluced to undertake otTcnsive 
operations, by tlie detachments which liad already bet*n made 
towards tlie Rhine, and those which must follow Ids own march, 
he halted only a day to (luiet the alarms of AuvercpuTcpie. To 
satisfy also the margrave, he ordered the troops of Tlompesch 
and liulow to draw towards Lldlipshurg, thrmgli witli private 
injunctions not to proceed lieyond a certain distance. He even 
exacted a promise to the same elTect from Count Wratislaw, 
wlio at the juncture arrived at the camp to attend him during 
the whole campaign.* 

Marlliorougli reached the Rldne at Colilent/., where he 
crossed tliat river, and then marched along its left bank to 
Broubach am! Mentz. His march, though rajdd, was admira- 
bly conducted, so as to save the troops from all necessary 
fatigue ; ample supplies of provisions were ready, and the most 
perfect discipline was maintained. By <legrees MarllKirough 
obtained more re-enforccments from the Dutch and tlie otlier 
confederates, and lie also was left more at liberty by them to 
follow his own course. Indeed, before even a l>low was struck, 
his enterprise had paralyzed the enemy, and liad materially 
relieved Austria from the pressure of the war. Villeroy, with 
his detachments from the French Flemish army, was com- 

* Coxe. 
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pletely bewildered by Marlborough’s movements ; and, unable 
to divine where it was that the English general meant to strike 
his blow, wasted away the early part of the summer between 
Flanders and the Moselle without effecting anything.* 

Marshal Tallard, who commanded forty-five thousand 
French at Strasburg, and who had been destined by Louis 
to march early in the year into Bavaria, thought that Marl- 
borough’s march along the Rhine was preliminary to an at- 
tack upon Alsace ; and the marshal therefore kept his forty-five 
thousand men back in order to protect France in that quarter. 
Marlborough skilfully encouraged his apprehensions, by caus- 
ing a bridge to be constructed across the Rhine at Philipsburg, 
and by making the Landgrave of Hesse advance his artillery 
at Manheim, as if for a siege of Landau. Meanwhile the 
Elector of Bavaria and Marshal Marsin, suspecting that Marl- 
borough’s design might be what it really proved to be, forbore 
to press upon the Austrians opposed to them, or to send troops 
into Hungary ; and they kept back so as to secure their com- 
munications with France. Thus, when Marlborough, at the 
beginning of June, left the Rhine and marched for the Danube, 
the numerous hostile armies were uncombined and unable to 
check him. 

“ With such skill and science had this enterprise been con- 
certed that at the very moment when it assumed a specific 
direction the enemy was no longer enabled to render it abor- 
tive. As the march was now to be bent towards the Dan- 
ube, notice was given for the Prussians, Palatines, and Hes- 
sians, who were stationed on the Rhine, to order their march 
so as to join the main body in its progress. At the same time 
directions were sent to accelerate the advance of the Danish 
auxiliaries, who were marching from the Netherlands.” f 

Crossing the River Neckar, Marlborough marched in a 
south-eastern direction to Mundelshene, where he had his first 
personal interview with Prince Eugene, who was destined to 
be his colleague on so many glorious fields. Thence, through 
a difficult and dangerous country, Marlborough continued his 
march against the Bavarians, whom he encountered on the 

* “ Marshal Villeroy/’ says Voltaire, “ who had wished to follow Marl- 
borough on his first marches, suddenly lost sight of him altogether, and 
only learned where he really was on hearing of his victory at Donau- 
wert.” — Sihle de Louis XIV, 

t Coxe. 
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2d of July on the lici|4'hts nf the Sehullenher^, near Donau- 
wert. Marlhoroiii^h stormed their intreiudied camp, crossed 
tlie Danulxa lot)k several stronjj^ places in Ihavaria, and made 
litmself coui|)letely master (jf the elector’s <lominions, except 
tlie fortified cities of Munich and Anj4shnr<jf. lUit the elector’s 
army, thougii defeated at Donanwert, was still numerous and 
strong*; and at last iMarshal M’allard, when tiun'oti^iily ap- 
prised of the real nature of Marlhorou.e:h’s movements, crossed 
the Rhine; ami hein.^* sufTered, throu.cfh the supineness of the 
( ierman pf(*iu*ral at StollhotTen, to march without loss through 
the lUaek ld)rest, he united his powerful army at lliherhacli, 
near Augsburg, with that of the elector and tlse h’rench, troops 
umler Marshal Marsin, who Iiad previously co-of>erating with 
tlie liavarians. 

On the other hami, Marlborough recrossed the l)anu!)c, 
and on tlie iith of August united his army with tlu‘ Impcriab 
ist forces under Prince Ivngene. 'Fhe comluned armies occu- 
pied a position near 1 lochstadt, a little higher np the left l>ank 
of the Danube than Donanwert, the setme of Marlborough’s 
recent victory, and almost exactly on the ground where Mar- 
sltal Villars and the elector had defeated an Austrian army in 
the preceding year. 1 'he bVetich marshals ami the elector 
were now in f)Qsitk)n a little farther to the east, between IMen- 
heim and Lutzingen, and with the little stream of the Nebel 
between them ami tlie troops of Marlborough and luigene. 
The (lalki-Bavarian army consisted of alimit sixty tlunisand 
men, and they had sixty-one pieces of artillery. I'he army of the 
allies was about fifty-six thousand strong, with fiity-two guns. 

Altliough the lu'ench army of Italy had been unalile to 
penetrate into Anslria, and although the masterly strategy of 
Marlborougli had hitlierto warded off the destruction with 
which the cause of the allies seemed menaced at the beginning 
of the campaign, the peril was still more serious. It was abso- 
lutely necessary for Marlborough to attack the enemy lieforc 
Villeroy should he rottsed into action. There was nothing 
to stop that general and his army fnim marching into Fran- 
conia, whence the allies drew tlicir principal ,supplies ; and 
besides thus distressing them, he might, by marching on and 
joining his army to those of Tallard and tlie elector, form a 
mass which would overwhelm the force under Marlliorough 
and Eugene. On the other hand, the chances of a battle 
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:emed perilous, and the fatal consequences of a defeat were 
irtain. The disadvantage of the allies in point of number 
as not very great, but still it was not to be disregarded ; and 
le advantage which the enemy seemed to have in the com- 
Dsition of their troops was striking- Tallard and Marsin had 
►rty-five thousand Frenchmen under them, all veterans and 
1 trained to act together ; the elector’s own troops also were 
ood soldiers. Marlborough, like Wellington at Waterloo, 
eaded an army, of which the larger proportion consisted not 
E English, but of men of many different nations and many 
[fferent languages. He vras also obliged to be the assailant 
i the action, and thus to expose his troops to comparatively 
eavy loss at the commencement of the battle, while the enemy 
^ould fight under the protection of the villages and lines 
Eich they were actively engaged in strengthening. The con- 
squences of a defeat of the confederated army must have 
roken up the Grand Alliance, and realized the proudest hopes 
f the French king. Mr. Alison, in his admirable military 
istory of the Duke of Marlborough, has truly stated the ef- 
icts which would have taken place if France had been suc- 
essful in the war ; and when the position of the confederates 
t the time when Blenheim was fought is remembered — ^when 
re recollect the exhaustion of Austria, the menacing insur- 
ection of Hungary, the feuds. and jealousies of the German 
rinces, the strength and activity of the Jacobite party in 
England, and the imbecility of nearly all the Dutch statesmen 
f the time, and the weakness of Holland if deprived of her 
Hies, we may adopt his words in speculating on what would 
ave ensued if France had been victorious in the battle, and 
if a power, animated by the ambition, guided by the fanat- 
:ism, and directed by the ability of that of Louis XIV., had 
gained the ascendency in Europe. Beyond all question, a 
niversal despotic dominion would have been established over 
he bodies, a cruel spiritual thraldom over the minds, of men. 
"ranee and Spain united under Bourbon princes and in a 
lose family alliance — ^the empire of Charlemagne with that of 
"harles V. — ^the power which revoked the Edict of Nantes 
.nd perpetrated the massacre of St. Bartholomew, with that 
^hich banished the Moriscoes and established the Inquisition, 
vould have proved irresistible, and beyond example destruc- 
ive to the best interests of mankind. 
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“ The Protestants might have been driven, like the pagan 
heatlicns of old by the son of Pepin, l)cyond the Elbe; the 
Stuart race, and with them Romish ascendency, might have 
been re-cstablisbcd in Englaiul; the fire lighted by Latimer 
and Ridley might have been extinguished in blood ; and the 
energy breathed by religious freedom into the Anglo-Saxon 
race might have expire<l. 'J'he destinies of the world would 
have been changed. I'iurope, instead of a variety of inde- 
pendent states, whose mutual hostility kept alive courage, 
while their national rivalry stimulated talent, would have sunk 
into the slumber attendant on universal dominion. The co- 
lonial emigre of bhiglaml would have withered away and per- 
ished, as that of .Spain has done in the grasp of the Inquisition. 
The Anglo-Saxon race would have been arrested in its mis- 
sion to overspread the earth and suliduc it. The centralized 
despotism of the Roman empire would have been renewed on 
Continental Europe; the chains of Romish tyranny, and with 
them the general infidelity t)f France before the Revolution, 
would have extingui.shed or perverted thought in the British 
Lslands.” * 

Marlborough’s words at the council of war, when a battle 
was resolved on, are remarkable, and they deserve recording. 
We know them on the authority of his chaplain, Mr. (after- 
ward Bishop) Hare, who accompanied him throughout the 
campaign, and in whose journal the biographers of Marlbor- 
ough have found many of their best materials. Marlborough’s 
words to the officers who remonstrated with him on the seem- 
ing temerity of attacking the enemy in their position were, 
“ I know the danger, yet a battle is ab.solutely necessary, and 
I rely on the l)ravcry and discipline of the troops, which will 
make amends for our di.sadvantages.” In the evening orders 
were issuecl for a general engagement, and received by the 
army with an alacrity which justified his confidence. 

The French and Bavarians were posted Ijchind a little stream 
called the Neltel, which runs almost from north to south into 
the Danube immediately in front of the village of Blenheim. 
The Nebcl flows along a little valley, and the French occupied 
the rising ground to the west of it. The village of Blenheim 
was the extreme right of their position, and the village of 
(mtzingen, about three miles north of Blenheim, formed their 
* Alison's “ Life of Marlborough,” p. 248. 
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left. Beyond Lutzingen are the rugged high grounds of the 
Godd Berg and Eich Berg, on the skirts of which some de- 
tachments were posted, so as to secure the Gallo-Bavarian 
position from being turned on the left flank. The Danube 
secured their right flank; and it was only in front that they 
could be attacked. The villages of Blenheim and Lutzingen 
had been strongly palisaded and intrenched; Marshal Tal- 
lard, who held the chief command, took his station at Blen- 
heim; the elector and Marshal Marsin commanded on the 
left. Tallard garrisoned Blenheim with twenty-six battalions 
of French infantry and twelve squadrons of French cavalry. 
Marsin and the elector had twenty-two battalions of infantry 
and thirty-six squadrons of cavalry in front of the village of 
Lutzingen. The centre was occupied by fourteen battalions 
of infantry, including the celebrated Irish brigade. These 
were posted in the little hamlet of Oberglau, which lies some- 
what nearer to Lutzingen than to Blenheim. Eighty squad- 
rons of cavalry and seven battalions of foot were ranged be- 
tween Oberglau and Blenheim. Thus the French position 
was very strong at each extremity, but was comparatively 
weak in the centre. Tallard seems to have relied on the 
swampy state of the part of the valley that reaches from below 
Oberglau to Blenheim for preventing any serious attack on 
this part of his line. 

The army of the allies was formed into two great divisions, 
the largest being commanded by the duke in person, and be- 
ing destined to act against Tallard, while Prince Eugene led 
the other division, which consisted chiefly of cavalry, and was 
intended to oppose the enemy under Marsin and the elector. 
As they approached the enemy, Marlborough^s troops formed 
the left and the centre, while Eugene’s formed the right of the 
entire army. Early in the morning of the 13th of August the 
allies left their own camp and marched towards the enemy. A 
thick haze covered the ground, and it was not until the allied 
right and centre had advanced nearly within cannon shot of 
the enemy that Tallard was aware of their approach. He 
made his preparations with what haste he could, and about 
eight o’clock a heavy fire of artillery was opened from the 
French right on the advancing left wing of the British. Marl- 
borough ordered up some of his batteries to reply to it, and 
while the columns that were to form the allied left and centre 
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deployed, and took tip their proper stations in ilu* line, a warm 
cannonade was kept up by the guns on both sides. 

The ground which Eugenes columns had to traverse was 
peculiarly diOicult, especially for the jiassage of the artillery, 
and it was nearly iniflolay l)cf<.»rc he couhl get his troo|)s into 
line oppejsitc to J..mt7jngem During this intervak Marlborough 
ordered divine service to he perfurnie<l by tiie cliaplains at the 
head c»f each regiment, ami then rode alone the lines, and 
ffHunl 1)olh officers and men in the highest sfiirits, and wait- 
ing impatiently for tlic signal for the attack. At length an aide- 
de-camp galloped np from the right with tlie welcome news 
that icugene was ready. Marlliorongli instantly sent Lord 
Cntts, with a strong brigade of infantry, to assault tlie village 
of Blenhcing while he himself led the main body down the 
eastward slope of tlie valley of the Kebel, nnd prepared to 
effect the passage of the stream. 

The assault on Blenlieim, though bravely made, was re- 
pulsed with severe loss, and Maiihorongli, finding how strong- 
ly tliat village was garrisoned, desisted fnim any further at- 
tempts to carry it, and bent all his energies to !>reaking tlic 
enemy^s line between Blenheim and Oberglau. Some tem- 
porary bridges had been prepared, and planks and fascines had 
been collected ; and by the aid of these, and a little stone bridge 
which crossed the Neliel, near a hamlet called Unierglau, that 
lay in the centre of the valley, Marlliorongh succeiMled in get- 
ting several squadrons across the Nebel, though it was di- 
vided into several branches, and tlie ground lietween them 
was soft, and, in places, little better than a mere marslu But 
the French artillery was not idle. The cannon lialls plunged 
incessantly among tlie advancing squadrons of tlie allies, and 
bodies of French cavalry rode frequently down from the west- 
ern ridge, to charge them before they liad time to form on the 
firm ground. It was only by supfiorting his men hy fresh 
troops, and by bringing up infantry, who checked the advance 
of the enemy's horse by their steady fire, tliat Marlborough 
was able to save Ids army in this quarter from a repulse, which, 
succeeding the failure of the attack upon Blenlieim, would 
probably have been fatal to the allies. By degrees, his cavalry 
struggled over the blood-stained streams ; the infantry were 
also now brought across, so as to keep in elieck the hVcnch 
troops who held Blenheim, and who, when no longer assailed 
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iini front, had begun to attack the allies on their left with con- 
siderable effect. 

Marlborough had thus at last succeeded in drawing up the 
Wliole left wing of his army beyond the Nebel, and was about 
t:o press forward with it, when he was called away to another 
I>a,rt of the field by a disaster that had befallen his centre. The 
^Prince of Holstein-Beck had, with eleven Hanoverian battal- 
ions, passed the Nebel opposite to Oberglau, when he was 
oliarged and utterly routed by the Irish brigade which held that 
"village. The Irish drove the Hanoverians back with heavy 
slaughter, broke completely through the line of the allies, and 
nearly achieved a success as brilliant as that which the same 
brigade afterwards gained at Fontenoy. But at Blenheim their 
ardor in pursuit led them too far. Marlborough came up in 
I>erson, and dashed in upon the exposed flank of the brigade 
'with some squadrons of British cavalry. The Irish reeled back, 
and as they strove to regain the height of Oberglau, their 
crolumn was raked through and through by the fire of three 
battalions of the allies, which Marlborough had summoned up 
from the reserve. Marlborough having re-established the 
order and communications of the allies in this quarter, now, as 
be returned to his own left wing, sent to learn how his col- 
league fared against Marsin and the elector, and to inform 
Eugene of his own success. 

Eugene had hitherto not been equally fortunate. He had 
made three attacks on the enemy opposed to him, and had 
been thrice driven back. It was only by his own desperate 
personal exertions, and the remarkable steadiness of the regi- 
ments of Prussian infantry, which were under him, that he was 
able to save his wing from being totally defeated. But it was 
on the southern part of the battlefield, on the ground which 
Marlborough had won beyond the Nebel with such difficulty, 
that the crisis of the battle was to be decided. 

Like Hannibal, Marlborough relied principally on his cav- 
alry for achieving his decisive successes, and it was by his 
cavalry that Blenheim, the greatest of his victories, was won. 
The battle had lasted till five in the afternoon. Marlborough 
had now eight thousand horsemen drawn up in two lines, and 
in the most perfect order for a general attack on the enemy’s 
line along the space between Blenheim and Oberglau. The 
infantry was drawn up in battalions in their rear, so as to sup- 
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|Hirt them if repulsed, and to keep in check the lar|2^e masses 
of the I'rench lliat still occupied the villa, i;e of Hlenlieim. Tal- 
lard now interlaci'd Ids stjuatlrons of cavalry with battalions of 
infantry, and Marlbonmi^h. by a cta'rcspundinij;’ niovenient, 
I)rmi|4'ht several regiments of infantry and sonu* ta’cees of artil- 
lery U> ins front line at intervals between the Isuhes of horse. 
A little after hve. Marllnn‘ongh cmnmencetl the decisive niove- 
ineut, an<l the allied cavalry, strengthened aiul supported by 
foot and guns, advanced slowly from the lower ground near 
the Nebel up the slo|>e to where the b'rench cavalry, ten 
thousand strong, awaited tluan. < )n ritling ovia* the sninnut 
of the acclivity, the allies were reeeive<l with so hot a tire from 
the b'rench artillery and sttiall arms that at hrst the cavalry 
recfaled, l>nt without abanchming the high groinul. The guns 
and the infantry winch they had brought with them maintained 
the contest with spirit ami ett\’ct. Hie i*'rench fire seemed 
to slacken. Marlhonnigh instantly <n'dcre(I a charge along 
llie line, 'bhe allunl cavalry gallopcil forwanl at the enemy’s 
.sc[ua<lrons, and the hearts of tlie bVench liorsemen failed them. 
Discharging their earhines at an idle distance, they wheeled 
round and spurred frtun the fuTl, leaving the nine infantry bat- 
tedious of tlieir comrades to 1 h^ ridden down by the torrent of 
llu* allied cavalry, d'he battle was lunv won. IVdlard and Mar- 
sin, severed from each other, tliought only of retreat. Tallard 
drew tg) the scjuadrons of lujrse that he had left, ii^ a line ex- 
tended towards lUenlieim, and sent orders to the infantry in 
that village to leave it ami join him without delay. Pmt, long 
ere Ids orders couhl he obeyed, the conquering septadrons of 
Marlborough had wheeled to the left ami tlumdered down on 
the feelde array of the bVench marshal. Part of the force which 
Tallard had drawn up for this la.sl effort was driven into the 
Danube; part fled with their general to the village of Soncler- 
heim, wli<?re tliey were soon surrounded hy the victorious allies, 
and compelled to surrender. Meanwhile, Eugene Itad renewed 
his attack upon the Gallo- Bavarian left, and Marsin, finding his 
colleague utterly routed, and his own riglit flank uncovered 
prepared to retreat. He and the elector succeeded in with- 
drawing a considerable part of their troops in toleralfle order 
to Dillingen ; but tlie large body of French who garrisoned 
Blenheim were left exposed to certain destruction. Marl- 
borough speedily occupied all the outlets from the village with 
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itis victorious troops, and then, collecting his artillery round 
it:, he commenced a cannonade that speedily would have de- 
stroyed Blenheim itself and all who were in it. After several 
gallant but unsuccessful attempts to cut their way through the 
3.11ies, the French in Blenheim were at length compelled to 
s-urrender at discretion ; and twenty-four battalions and twelve 
squadrons, with all their officers, laid down their arms, and 
became the captives of Marlborough. 

'' Such,” says Voltaire, “ was the celebrated battle which the 
French called the battle of Hochstet, the Germans Plentheim, 
a.rid the English Blenheim. The conquerors had about five 
tliousand killed and eight thousand wounded, the greater part 
being on the side of Prince Eugene. The French army was 
silmost entirely destroyed: of sixty thousand men, so long 
■victorious, there never reassembled more than twenty thousand 
effective. About twelve thousand killed, fourteen thousand 
prisoners, all the cannon, a prodigious number of colors and 
standards, all the tents and equipages, the general of the army, 
and one thousand two hundred officers of mark in the power 
of the conqueror, signalized that day ! ” 

Ulm, Landau, Treves, and Traerbach surrendered to the 
allies before the close of the year. Bavaria submitted to the 
emperor, and the Hungarians laid down their arms. Ger- 
many was completely delivered from France, and the military 
ascendency of the arms of the allies was completely established. 
Throughout the rest of the war Louis fought only in defence. 
IBlenheim had dissipated forever his once proud visions of al- 
most universal conquest. 


Synopsis of Events between the Battle of Blenheim, a.d. 
1704, AND THE Battle of Pultowa, a.d. 1709. 

A.D. 1705. The Archduke Charles lands in Spain with a 
small English army under Lord Peterborough, who takes 
^Barcelona. 

1706. Marlborough’s victory at Ramillies. 

1707. The English army in Spain is defeated at the battle of 
Almanza. 

1708. Marlborough’s victory at Oudenarde. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE P-ATTIJ-; (11- I'l’l/roWA, A.D. 1709. 

“ Drraci PtihnwiT'i <fay, 

Whi’n fnrttiur U'fl tUr n>y;i! Swnlt** 

Around a ^laughtrrc’d army lay* 

No URjfc t<» comhal and to 
Tl)c* power and folium* id the* war 
Had passeii to the triumphant 

■' ■ liVROM. 

N AIH)!J‘'C)N pnaplu’sicd, at St. liekma, that all Europe 
would soon Ih‘ rhluT (‘ossuck or rotnihlican. Iliree 
years a|.(o the fulhlinent of the last of these allerna** 
tives apiieared nu^st })rohahle. Hut the deuu>crutic nioveruents 
of 184H were sternly re|>resse<l in llu' al>sulute autlior- 

ity of a single ruler and tlie austere stillness of martial law 
are now paramount in tlie capitals of tlu‘ C ontinent, which 
lately ownetl no sovercigtd v save tlie will of tfie multitiule, and 
where that which the Democrat calls his sacred rigid i)f insur-* 
rection was so loudly asscrtetl and si^ often fiercely enforced. 
Many causes have coiilributetl to bring adiout this reaction, 
but the most efTeetive aud the most permanent have been Rus- 
sian influence ami Russian arms. Russia is mnv the avowed 
and acknowledged champion <d monarchy against <lemocracy; 
of constituted autlmrity, however acquired, against revolution 
and change, for whatever purpose desired ; of tlie imperial 
supremacy of strong states over their weaker neighbors against 
all claims for political independence ami all strivings for sepa- 
rate nationality. She liad crushed the heroic Hungarians; and 
Austria, for wliorn nominally she crushed them, is now one 
of her dependents, Wltether the rumors of her l)eing about 
to en^ge in fresh enterprises be well or ill foimdecl, it is cer- 
tain that recent events must have fearfully augmented tlie 
power of the Muscovite empire, which, even previously, had 
be^n the object of well-founded anxiety to all Western bairope. 

aSo 
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It was truly stated, eleven years ago, that the acquisitions 
vhich Russia has made within the [then] last sixty-four years 
ire equal in extent and importance to the whole empire she 
lad in Europe before that time ; that the acquisitions she has 
nade from Sweden are greater than what remains of that 
incient kingdom ; that her acquisitions from Poland are as 
arge as the whole Austrian empire ; that the territory she has 
vrested from Turkey in Europe is equal to the dominions of 
Prussia, exclusive of her Rhenish provinces ; and that her ac- 
quisitions from Turkey in Asia are equal in extent to all the 
smaller states of Germany, the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, 
Belgium, and Holland taken together; that the country she 
bas conquered from Persia is about the size of England ; that 
her acquisitions in Tartary have an area equal to Turkey in 
Europe, Greece, Italy, and Spain. In sixty-four years she has 
advanced her frontier eight hundred and fifty miles towards 
Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, and Paris; she has ap- 
proached four hundred and fifty miles nearer to Constanti- 
nople ; she has possessed herself of the capital of Poland, and 
has advanced to within a few miles of the capital of Sweden, 
from which, when Peter the First mounted the throne, her 
frontier was distant three hundred miles. Since that time she 
has stretched herself forward about one thousand miles towards 
India, and the same distance towards the capital of Persia.”* 
Such, at that period, had been the recent aggrandizement of 
Russia ; and the events of the last few years, by weakening and 
disuniting all her European neighbors, have immeasurably 
augmented the relative superiority of the Muscovite empire 
over all the other Continental powers. 

With a population exceeding sixty millions, all implicitly 
obeying the impulse of a single ruling mind ; with a territorial 
area of six millions and a half of square miles ; with a standing 
army eight hundred thousand strong ; with powerful fleets on 
the Baltic and Black seas; with a skilful host of diplomatic 
agents planted in every court and among every tribe ; with the 
confidence which unexpected success creates, and the sagacity 
which long experience fosters, Russia now grasps, with an 
armed right hand, the tangled thread of European politics, and 
issues her mandates as the arbitress of the movements of the 
age. Yet a century and a half have hardly elapsed since she 
* “ Progress of Russia in the East,.-' p. 142. 
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was first recog'nizxci as a niciubcr of the drama of modern 

European histury- previous to the battle of Eultowa, Russia 

played no part, i’harles \\ and his ;^reat rival, our Elizal)eth 
and her adversary idiilip fd Spain, the Guises, Sully, Richelieu, 
Cromwell, 1 )e Witt, William of Orani^te, and the other leading 
spirits of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, thought no 
mure al)out the Muscovite Czar than we now think about the 
King of Timhnetoo. h.Aa*n as lat<‘ as 1/35* la>ed Rolingbroke, 
in ins admirable Letters nn History,*’ speaks of tlie history 
of llie Muscovites as liaving no relation to the knowledge 
which a practical English statesman ouglit to ac(|uire.'^ It 
may Ije doulrted whether a cabinet ctmncil often takes place 
now in our Juireign < Ifhce without Russia Ijcing uppermost 
in every English statesman’s thoughts. 

Iktt, though Rttssia remained ihtis long unlieeded among 
her snows, lliere tctav a Northern ptnver, the influence of which 
was acknowledge<l in the principal ICnropean ((uarrels, and 
whose good“wdll was sednlotisly cotuied I)y many of tlie bold- 
est chiefs and a])lest counsellors (»f the leading stat<‘s. 'Phis was 
Sweden; Sweden, on wliose ruins Russia has rlst'U, btil whose 
ascendency over lier semi-harbannts neighl)or was complete, 
until the fatal battle that luiw forms (uu* subject. 

As early as 1542 hh’ance had sought the alliance of Sweden 
to aid lier in her struggle against Charles V. And the name 
of Guslavns Adolphtis is of itself snnirient to remind us that 
in the great contest for religions liberty, of which Germany was 
for thirty years the arena, it was vSweden that rescued llte fall- 
ing catisc of lh*otestantism, and it was Sweden tliat principally 
dictalc<l the remodelling of the luiroi>ean state-system at the 
peace of Westphalia. 

E>om the proud |)re-ennnence in which tlie valor of the 

Lion of the North,’' ami of 'rorstenstcni, Rannier, Wrangel, 
and the other generals of Gustavus, gnitled l)y the wisdom of 
Oxenstierxt, had placed Sweden, the clefeat of Cliarles XIL at 
Pnltowa hurled Iicr down at once and forever. Her efforts dur- 
ing the wars of the EVench Revolution to assume a leading 
part in Euro|)ean politics met with instant discomfiture, and 
almost provoked derision. But the Sweden whose sceptre 

* Bolingbroke*s Works, voL ii„ p. 374. In the same pa^e he observes 
how Sweden had often turned her arms southward with prodigious 
effect 
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was bequeathed to Christina, and whose alliance Cromwell 
valued so highly, was a different power to the Sweden of the 
present day. Finland, Ingria, Livonia, Esthonia, Carelia, and 
other districts east of the Baltic then were Swedish provinces ; 
and the possession of Pomerania, Rugen, and Bremen made 
her an important member of the Germanic empire. These ter- 
ritories are now all reft from her, and the most valuable of them 
form the staple of her victorious rival’s strength. Could she 
resume them — could the Sweden of 1648 be reconstructed, we 
should have a first-class Scandinavian state in the North, well 
qualified to maintain the balance of power, and check the pro- 
gress of Russia; whose power, indeed, never could have be- 
come formidable to Europe save by Sweden becoming weak. 

The decisive triumph of Russia over Sweden at Pultowa was 
therefore all-important to the world, on account of what it 
overthrew as well as for what it established; and it is the 
more deeply interesting, because it was not merely the crisis 
of a struggle between two states, but it was a trial of strength 
between two great races of mankind. We must bear in mind, 
that while the Swedes, like the English, the Dutch, and others, 
belong to the Germanic race, the Russians are a Sclavonic 
people. Nations of Sclavonian origin have long occupied the 
greater part of Europe eastward of the Vistula ; and the popula- 
tions also of Bohemia, Croatia, Servia, Dalmatia, and other 
important regions westward of that river are Sclavonic. In the 
long and varied conflicts between them and the Germanic na- 
tions that adjoin them, the Germanic race had, before Pultowa, 
almost always maintained a superiority. With the single but 
important exception of Poland, no Sclavonic state had made 
any considerable figure in history before the time when Peter 
the Great won his great victory over the Swedish king.* What 
Russia has done since that time we know and we feel. And 
some of the wisest and best men of our own age and nations, 
who have watched with deepest care the annals and the des- 
tinies of humanity, have believed that the Sclavonic element 
in the population of Europe has as yet only partially developed 
its powers ; that, while other races of mankind (our own, the 
Germanic, included) have exhausted their creative energies 
and completed their allotted achievements, the Sclavonic race 
has yet a great career to run ; and that the narrative of Scla- 

♦ The Hussite wars may, perhaps, entitle Bohemia to be distinguished 
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vonic ascendency is the rcniaining page that will conclude the 
history of the world** 

Let it not be supposed that in thus regarding the primary tri- 
umph of Russia over Sweden as a victory of the Sclavonic over 
the Gennaiiic race, we arc dealing with tnatlcrs of mere eth- 
nological pedantry, or with themes of mere speculative curios- 
ity* Tlic fact that Russia is a Sclavonic empire is a fact of 
immense practical inlluence at the present moment. Half the 
inhaldtants of the Austrian cm])irc are Schivonians, The popu- 
lation of the larger part of Turkey in liurope is of the same race. 
Silesia, Posen, and other parts of the Prussian dominions are 
principally Sclavonic. And during late years, an cntliusiastic 
zeal for blending all Sclavonians into one great united Scla- 
vonic empire has been growing up in these countries, which, 
however we may deride its principle, is not the less real and 
active, and of wliicli Russia, as the head and the champion of 
the Sclavonic race, kimws well how to take her advanlage.f 

Sre Arnold’H Lcctuo's on Mtnlfrn HistoryG PP- 
t “ The idea of Panslavistn had a purt'ly literary oriKin. It: was 
started by Kollar, a Ibaaostant clergyman of the Sclavonic couKrega- 
tion at Festh, in Ifungary, who wislual to c.stal»lish a tiational litcgalure 
by circulating all works, written in the various Selavijnic dialects, 
througli every country whc*re and of tluau arc spidvcn. Ik* suggested 
that all the Sclavonic liivntil shottld beoune ae(|uaintcd with the sister 
dialcct.H, so that a Boliemiati* or other work, might be reatl on the shores 
of the Adriatic as wt*U as on tlic banks of the Vt»lga or any oilier place 
where a Sclavonic language was spoken; l>y which nieans an extensive 
literature might l>e created, tending to advatiee knowUalgc in all Scla- 
vonic countries; and he supported his argunu-nis by olwcrving that the 
dialects of ancient Circece diuered from each other like tliose of his own 
language, and yet that they formed only one Hellenic Hteralurc. The 
idea of an intelleelual union of all those nations naturally led to that of a 
political one; and the Sclavonians, seeing that their numbers amounted 
to about one-third part of the whole population of Europe, and occu- 
pied more than half its territory, Viegan to be sensible that th(*y might 
claim for tliemselves a position to which they lm<l not hitherto asjiired. 

**The opinion gained ground; and the question now is, whet tier the 
Slcavonians can form a nation indepemlent of Ritssia, or wliether they 
ought to rest satisfied in being part of one great race, witli the most 
powerful member of it as them chief. The tatter, indeed, is gaining 
ground among them; and some Foies are disposed to ajtribute their 
sufferings to tne arbitrary will of the Cxar, without extending the. lilamc 
to the Russians themselves. These begin to think that, if tliey cannot 
exist as Poles, the best thing to be done is to rest Hatisfied witli a posi- 
tion in the Sclavonic empire, and they hope that when once they give up 
the Idea of restoring their country, Russia may grant some concessions 
to their separate nationality. 

The same Idea has been put forward by writers In the Russian inter- 
est; great efforts are making among other Sclavonic people to induce 
them to look upon Russia as their future head, and she has already 
gained conEtderable influence over the Sclavonic populations of Tur- 
key.’'— Wilkinson’s Dalmaikk 
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It is a singular fact that Russia owes her very name to a 
band of Swedish invaders who conquered her a thousand years 
ago. They were soon absorbed in the Sclavonic population, 
and every trace of the Swedish character had disappeared in 
Russia for many centuries before her invasion by Charles XII. 
She was long the victim and the slave of the Tartars ; and for 
many considerable periods of years the Poles held her in sub- 
jugation. Indeed, if we except the expeditions of some of the 
early Russian chiefs against Byzantium, and the reign of Ivan 
Vasilovitch, the history of Russia before the time of Peter the 
Great is one long tale of suffering and degradation. 

But, whatever may have been the amount of national injuries 
that she sustained from Swede, from Tartar, or from Pole in 
the ages of her weakness, she has certainly retaliated ten-fold 
during the century and a half of her strength. Her rapid tran- 
sition at the commencement of that period from being the prey 
of every conqueror to being the conqueror of all with whom she 
comes into contact, to being the oppressor instead of the op- 
pressed, is almost without a parallel in the history of nations. 
It was the work of a single ruler ; who, himself without edu- 
cation, promoted science and literature among barbaric mill- 
ions ; who gave them fleets, commerce, arts, and arms ; who, 
at Pultowa, taught them to face and beat the previously in- 
vincible Swedes ; and who made stubborn valor and implicit 
subordination from that time forth the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Russian soldiery, which had before his time been 
a mere disorderly and irresolute rabble. 

The career of Philip of Macedon resembles most nearly that 
of the great Muscovite Czar: but there is this important dif- 
ference, that Philip had, while young, received in Southern 
Greece the best education in all matters of peace and war that 
the ablest philosophers and generals of the age could bestow. 
Peter was brought up among barbarians and in barbaric ig- 
norance. He strove to remedy this, when a grown man, by 
leaving all the temptations to idleness and sensuality which his 
court offered, and by seeking instruction abroad. He labored 
with his own hands as a common artisan in Holland and Eng- 
land, that he might return and teach his subjects how ships, 
commerce, and civilization could be acquired. There is a de- 
gree of heroism here superior to anything that we know of in 
the Macedonian king. But Philip's consolidation of the long- 
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ciisunited iMacedonian empire ; his raisini];; a people, which 
he found the scorn of their civilized Southern nei^hi)ors, to he 
their dread; his organization of a I)rave and weil~<lisciplined 
army instead of a <iisor<ierly militia; his creation of a rnaritirnc 
force, and his systematic skill in aetjuiring and improving sea- 
ports and arsenals ; his patient tenacity of ])ur|)ose under re- 
verses ; his personal l)raverv, and even his proneness to coarse 
amusements and pleasures,— all mark him out as the j)rol()type 
of the imperial founder of the Russian |?ower. In justice, how- 
ever, to tlu‘ ancient hero, it ought to In* added that we tind in 
the history of I‘hili|> no examples of that savage eriielty which 
dek^ntis so grievously the chanieter of Peter the (Ireat. 

In considering the effeels n{ the <werthrow which tlic 
Swedish arms sustainecl at Pultowa, and in speculating on the 
proI)a})le eonsecpiences that wouh! have followed if the in- 
vatlers had heen successfitl, we must not <mly l>ear in mitul tlic 
wretched state in which Peter fouml Russia at his accession, 
compared with her present grandinir, hut we must also keep in 
view the fact that, at the titnc when lhilt<nva was fought, his 
reforms were yet incomplete, atnl his new institutions imma- 
ture. He had hn)keti up tlie Old Russia; and the New Rus- 
sia, which he ultimately created, was still in embryo. Had he 
been crushed at Ihtitowa, his immense Ia!)ors would Iiave beeni 
l)uried with lum, and (to use the words of Voltaire) the most 
extensive empire in the world wotikl have relapsed into the 
chaos from whicli it had l>een so lately takimd' It is this fact 
that makes the repulse of Charles XH. tlie critical point in 
the fortunes of Russia. The danger whicli she incurred a 
century afterwards frotti lier itvvasicui by Napoleon was in 
reality far less than her peril when Charles attacke<l her, though 
the French em|)eror, as a military genius, was infmitcly su- 
perior to the Swedish king, and led a Iiost against her, com- 
pared with which the armies of Cliarlcs seetn almost insig- 
nificant. But, as Foitche well warned Ins itniicrial master, 
when he vainly endeavored to dissuade him from his disastrous 
expedition against the empire of the Czars, the difference be- 
tween the Russia of 1,812 and the Russia of 1709 was greater 
than the disparity lietween the power of Charles and the might 
of Napoleon. If that heroic king,” said Fouche, had not, 
like your imperial majesty, half Ruropc in arms to back him, 
neither had his opponent, the Czar Peter, 400,000 soldiers and 
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50,000 Cossacks.” The historians who describe the state of 
the Muscovite empire when revolutionary and imperial France 
encountered it, narrate with truth and justice how, at the 
epoch of the French Revolution, this immense empire, com- 
prehending nearly half of Europe and Asia within its domin- 
ions, inhabited by a patient and indomitable race, ever ready 
to exchange the luxury and adventure of the South for the 
hardships and monotony of the North, was daily becoming 
more formidable to the liberties of Europe. . . . The Rus- 
sian infantry had then long been celebrated for its immovable 
firmness. Her immense population, amounting then in Europe 
alone to nearly thirty-five millions, afforded an inexhaustible 
supply of men. Her soldiers, inured to heat and cold from 
their infancy, and actuated by a blind devotion to their Czar, 
united the steady valor of the English to the impetuous energy 
of the French troops.” * So, also, we read how the haughty 
aggressions of Bonaparte went to excite a national feeling 
from the banks of the Borysthenes to the wall of China, and to 
unite against him the wild and uncivilized inhabitants of an 
extended empire, possessed by a love of their religion, their 
government, and their country, and having a character of stern 
devotion, which he was incapable of estimating.” f But the 
Russia of 1709 had no such forces to oppose to an assailant. 
Her whole population then was below sixteen millions ; and, 
what is far more important, this population had neither ac- 
quired military spirit nor strong nationality, nor was it united 
in loyal attachment to its ruler. 

Peter had wisely abolished the old regular troops of the 
empire, the Strelitzes ; but the forces which he had raised in 
their stead on a new and foreign plan, and principally officered 
with foreigners, had, before the Swedish invasion, given no 
proof that they could be relied on. In numerous encounters 
with the Swedes, Peter’s soldiery had run like sheep before 
inferior numbers. Great discontent, also, had been excited 
among all classes of the community by the arbitrary changes 
which their great emperor introduced, many of which clashed 
with the most cherished national prejudices of his subjects. A 
career of victory and prosperity had not yet raised Peter above 
the reach of that disaffection, nor had superstitious obedience 
to the Czar yet become the characteristic of the Muscovite 
* Alison. t Scott’s “ Life of Napoleon.” 
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mincL llic viiiorituis uri'upation Mfisi^nv l»y i Ttaiics XIL 
wtiuki luivr qtu’lk'cl ilu* Rus.-iati a.s efiectiially, as had 

been t!ie case wlwn Khan and (^ther ancient invaders 

captured the i'a|nta,l »»! primitive Mm-^covy. How iittle such a 
trininph cotiltl <‘i'feet navards sttbduin.i;' nnHlern Kussia^ the 
fate (if Xap*ileon deinmistrated at mice* ainl furever. 

1'he character uf C 'harles XIL has been a faverrite theme 
with histcirians, niuralisls, philnsoj-ibers, and pnets. Ihit it is 
his niilitarv <'unduet dtn‘in |4 tla' eainpaiipi in Russia tliat alone 
requires emninent here. Napu!e<in, in the Meniuirs tlictated 
by iiini at St. l!<‘h'na. has xxs a s>stematie criticism on 

that, anieuip titb.er Ciit^braletl campaigns, his u\vn Russian cam- 
paii^n included, lie labors hard \n ju’nve that he himself (d>- 
served all tin* true priiiciplcs of <diensive war; and prol>ahly 
his censures <m ('harles’ generalship were ratlier highly coL 
nred. for tlte sake ed making his owit military skill stand out in 
more favoralde relief. Vet. after making «tll allowances, we 
must admit the force of Na|ndet>n*s striettuars on Charles’ tac- 
tics, and <nvn that his judgnnmt. tlnmgh scwcrc. is correct, when 
he pnaunmees that tlte Swedish king, tmlike his great pred- 
ecessor (histavus, knew nothing of the art of war, and was 
notlnng more than a brave ami intr<‘|>id stddier. Suclt. how- 
ever. wtm not the ligitt in which (harles was rt'garded by his 
contemporaries at the e<nnm<*nceittent of his Russian expedi- 
tion. His numennis vict«wies, his tlaritig and resolute spirit, 
caml)ined witlt the ancient renown of the Swedish arms, then 
filled all ICurope with admiration and anxiety. As Johnson 
expresses it, his name was then one at which the world grew 
pale. Ivven I.ouis le (Jraud earnestly sedicited Ids assistance; 
and our own Kfarlhorough, then in the fnll career of Ids vic- 
tories, was specially sent I)y the hhiglish er>urt to the camp of 
Charles, to propitiate tin.* liero of the Nortli in favf>r of tlic catise 
of the allies, and to prevent the Swedish sworcl from being fltmg 
into the scale in the I'rench king’s favor. Ilt.it (diaries at that 
time was sokdy bent on detlironing the sovereign of Russia, as 
he had already detlironed the sovereign of Ikrlarul, and all Eu- 
rope fully believed tliat he would entirely crush the Oar, and 
dictate conditions of peace in the Kremlin,’^ Oiarles ld.mself 

^Yoltaire attesits, from persona! inHpection of tlic lettcr^i of .several 
public mliiisteri to their respective courts, that such was the general 
expectation. 
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looked on success as a matter of certainty, and the romantic 
extravagance of his views was continually increasing. '' One 
year, he thought, would suffice for the conquest of Russia. The 
court of Rome was next to feel his vengeance, as the pope had 
dared to oppose the concession of religious liberty to the 
Silesian Protestants. No enterprise at that time appeared im- 
possible to him. He had even despatched several officers pri- 
vately into Asia and Egypt, to take plans of the towns and ex- 
amine into the strength and resources of those countries.”! 

Napoleon thus epitomizes the earlier operations of Charles’ 
invasion of Russia; 

That prince set out from his camp at Aldstadt, near 
Leipsic, in September, 1707, at the head of 45,000 men, and 
traversed Poland ; 20,000 men, under Count Lewenhaupt, dis- 
embarked at Riga; and 15,000 were in Finland. He was 
therefore in a condition to have brought together 80,000 of the 
best troops in the world. He left 10,000 men at Warsaw to 
guard King Stanislaus, and in January, 1708, arrived at 
Grodno, where he wintered. In June he crossed the forest 
of Minsk and presented himself before Borisov; forced the 
Russian army, which occupied the left bank of the Beresina; 
defeated 20,000 Russians who were strongly intrenched behind 
marshes ; passed the Borysthenes at Mohilov, and vanquished 
a corps of 16,000 Muscovites near Smolensko on the 22d of 
September. He was now advanced to the confines of Lithu- 
ania, and was about to enter Russia Proper ; the Czar, alarmed 
at his approach, made him proposals of peace. Up to this 
time all his movements were conformable to rule, and his 
communications were well secured. He was master of Po- 
land and Riga, and only ten days’ march distant from Moscow; 
and it is probable that he would have reached that capital, had 
he not quitted the high road thither, and directed his steps 
towards the Ukraine, in order to form a jimction with Mazeppa, 
who brought him only 6,000 men. By this movement, his 
line of operations, beginning at Sweden, exposed his flank to 
Russia for a distance of four hundred leagues, and he was 
unable to protect it, or to receive either re-enforcements or 
assistance.” 

, Napoleon severely censures this neglect of one of the great 
rules of war. He points out that Charles had not organized 
t Crighton's “ Scandinavia.’^ 

^9 
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Ills war. !ikr 1 taiiriifal, mi ihv |)rinai|tli.’ uf r«iiiH.|ui.sliing all 
rmiiiiniiiicatinirs with hninr, a,ll Iiis furia.*.s a.mmi- 

trati’B, am! i'riMf 11114 a fiasr nf uju'ialimis tti tlu; c<;i!u{uered 
t’minlry* Siirh liaT lun'ii tlir huUl sysftiii nf ilir C/arthagiiiian 
: lui! C li.irE's arU’d tm nu MU.ii |iriiu“i|di% iiia.snuich as 
Ilf* raii‘4Ml Lr\vriiliaii|at. one* nf hi.s t^'iirrals wli«) coiiiinanded 
a, c* iiisidffahlf’ dri.mlnnrnt , aud cscuriml a iiiiLst iniportant 
i’laivny. !m fulknv him at a distance <T twidve days’ march. 
l*y this dis!« III sT his furers ito <*:i|«eied Lanvenhaupt to 
hr f ivriavlirliiird .Nr|iara!r!y lyv Uie full fm'cc cif tiu! enemy, 
ajitl df’piivrd tlir tinder his ciiiniiiaini uf the aid 

uliirh tlial ipniefars nirii and stures tni|t!it. liave afltirded at the 
vc*rv i'l'isis r»f the 

*rite C had tadlciitai an army e»f alMiiil icMoyx'Ki efTective 
iiiiat ; and thtiiigh ilir Swedes, in the hiyipnnitii*' uf the invasion, 
were stterrssfii! in every ruennnler* lltr Russian tfeiops were 
gradually aeifiiiriiiiy discipline : and IVler and his riftkers were 
leariiiiii* ipnieralship from their vietmsn as the lliehari.s ed old 
learrird it frmn the Spartans. Wfum Lrwenliaupl. in tlie Oc- 
tiitier of 170B, was striviirit tir join (‘liaiies in the Ukraine, the 
eVar suddenly altaeked Itim near the llorysflieneH with an 
eivesAvlieltniiiB force ijf 5oaHK> kussians. IwwriilKinpl fought 
liravely hir lltree days, and Httceee«led in cutting his way 
tliroiigli file eiierriy with ahtn.it 4^%m of liis men to where 
diaries awaitei! him near the River Desiiti: Imt upwards of 
H.cKio Sivetles fedl in these battles; lanveniiaiifii’s cannon and 
attiniunitioti were aharidoned ; am! the wluile of !iis important 
ecHwt,iy of jirovisions, tni wliieh Ouirles and lus halLstarved 
tn.,)OpH were relying, fell inti,i the enemy's liantls. Charles 
was eoiiipelled tti reinaiii in t!ie Ukraine dtiriiig the winter; 
bill in the spring of lycKj fie movetl forwanl towards Moscow, 
and invested the fiirtifieil town tif Pultowa. on the River Vors- 
kla, a i>Iaee where the C^^ar had .Hlortal tif.) large supplies of 
priivisioiis and military sttires* and whidi corntnancled the 
passes leading towartls Moscow, The posicssion of tins place 
would have given Charles tlie means of stifiplying all the wants 
of hii suffering army, and would also have furnished him with 
a secure base of openitions for his advance against the Mus- 
covite capital Ttie siege was therefore hotly pressed by the 
Swedes; the garrison resisted obstinately; and the Czar, 
feeling the importance of saving the town, advanced in June 
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to its relief, at the head of an ai*my from fifty to sixty thou- 
sand strong. 

Both sovereigns now prepared for the general action, whicli 
each saw to ])e inevitable, and which each felt would be de- 
cisive of his own and of his country’s destiny. The Czar, ])y ' 
some masterly manoeuvres, crossed the Vorskla, and posted 
his army on the same side of that idvcr with the besiegers, l)ut 
a little higher up. The Vorskla falls into the Borysthencs 
about fifteen leagues below Ihiltowa, and the Czar arranged 
his forces in two lines, stretching from one river towards tlie 
other, so that if the Swedes attacked him and were repulsed, 
they would be driven backward into the acute angle formed 
by the two streams at their junction. He fortified these lines 
with several redoul)ts, lined with heavy artillery; and his 
troops, both horse and foot, were in the best possible condition, 
and amply provided with stores and ammunition. Charles’ 
forces were about 24,000 strciiig. But not more than half of 
these were Swedes: so much had battle, famine, fatigue, and 
the deadly frosts of Russia thinned the gallant bands which 
the Swedish king and Lcwenluiupt had led to the Ukraine. 
The other 12,000 men, under Charles, were Cossacks and 
Wallachians, who had joined him in tlie country. On Iiear- 
ing that the Czar was aliout to attack him, lie deemed that 
his dignity required that he himself should he tlie assailant; 
and, leading his army out of their intrenched lines before the 
town, he advanced with them against the Russian redoubts. 

He had been severely wounded in the foot in a skirmish a 
few days before, and was borne in a litter along the ranks into 
the thick of the fight. Notwithstanding the fearful disparity 
of numbers and disadvantage of position, the Swedes never 
showed their ancient valor more nobly than on that dreadful 
day. Nor do their Cossack and Wallachian allies seem to 
have been unworthy of fighting side by side with Charles’ 
veterans. Two of the Russian redoubts were actually entered, 
and the Swedish infantry began to raise the cry of victory. 
But, on the other side, neither general nor soldiers flinched 
in their duty. The Russian cannonade and musketry were 
kept up; fresh masses of defenders were poured into the for- 
tifications, and at length the exhausted remnants of the Swed- 
ish columns recoiled from the Tilood-stained redoulits. Tlien 
the Czar led the infantry and cavalry of his first line outside 
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the works, drew tlictri ii{> steadily and skilfully, and the action 
was renewed ak)n|^ the whoU* fnnits of the two arinies on the 
open ground, luieli sovereign eKp<’>se<i his life freely in the 
world-winning battle, and «in each sitle llie In Mips fought ob- 
stinately and eagerly under their ruler's eyes. It was not till 
two hours from tin* coinineueeineiit of the action tliat, over- 
powered by nuinl'K,'rs, the hitherto invincible Swedes gave 
way. All was then liopeless <lisorder and irreparalile rout. 
Driven downward P) where the rivers join, the fugitive Swedes 
stirrendered to their victorious pitrsuers or perished in the 
waters of tlu^ liorystlHuies. Only a few Iiiiinlreds swam that 
river witli their king and the ("ossaek *Ma/,eppa, and escaped 
into the I'urkish territory. Nearly io.ckk.:) lay killed and 
wounded in the redi)ubts and cm the field of battle. 

In the joy of liis heart tlu* ('^.ar exclaimed, when the strife 
was over, That tlie son of the morning ha.d fallen from hea- 
ven, and tliat tlie foundation of St. IVtersImrg at length stood 
firm.’’ Even on tliat battleTiehl, tiear llte Ukraine, the Rus- 
sian emperor's first ihouglits were of conciuests and ag- 
grandisement on tlie Baltic. T\w peace of Nystadt. which 
transferred the fairest iirovinces of Sweden to Russia, ratified 
tlie judgment of battle wliich was pronounced at l-hiltowa.' 
Attacks on Turkey and IVrsia l>y Russia commenced almost 
directly after tliat victory. And thongli the Czur failed in Ids 
first attempts against the snltan, the successors of Ikder have, 
one and all, carried on a uniformly aggressive and uniformly 
successive sy.stem of policy against Turkey, and against every 
other state, Asiatic as well as 'European, which lias liacl the 
misfortune of having Russia for a neighlior. 

Orators and autliors, who have discussed the progress of 
Russia, liave often alluded to the similitude between tlie mod- 
ern extension of tlie Muscovite empire and tlie extension of 
the Roman dominions in ancient times. But attention has 
scarcely been drawn to the closeness of tlie parallel between 
conquering Russia and conquering Rome, not only in the ex- 
tent of conquests, but in the means of effecting conquest. 
The history of Rome during the century and a half which fol- 
lowed the close of the second Punic war, and during which 
her largest acquisitions of territory were made, should be 
minutely compared with the history of Russia for the last one 
hundred and fifty years* The main points #1 similitude can 
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only be indicated in these pages ; but they deserve the fullest 
consideration. Above all, the sixth chapter of Montesquieu's 
great treatise on Rome, De la condiiite que les Romains tinrent 
pour soumettre les peuples” should be carefully studied by 
every one who watches the career and policy of Russia. The 
classic scholar will remember the statecraft of the Roman 
senate, which took care in every foreign war to appear in the 
character of a Protector, Thus Rome protected the ^tolians 
and the Greek cities against Macedon ; she protected Bithynia 
and other small Asiatic states against the Syrian kings ; she 
protected Numidia against Carthage ; and in numerous other 
instances assumed the same specious character. But ‘'"woe 
to the people whose liberty depends on the continued for- 
bearance of an overmighty protector.” * Every state which 
Rome protected was ultimately subjugated and absorbed by 
her. And Russia has been the protector of Poland — ^the pro- 
tector of the Crimea — ^the protector of Courland — the pro- 
tector of Georgia, Immeritia, Mingrelia, the Tcherkessian and 
Caucasian tribes, etc. She has first protected, and then appro- 
priated, them all. She protects Moldavia and Wallachia. A 
few years ago she became the protector of Turkey from Me- 
hemet AH; and since the summer of 1849 she has made her- 
self the protector of Austria. 

When the partisans of Russia speak of the disinterestedness 
with which she withdrew her protecting troops from Con- 
stantinople and from Hungary, let us here also mark the 
ominous exactness of the parallel between her and Rome. 
While the ancient world yet contained a number of inde- 
pendent states, which might have made a formidable league 
against Rome if she had alarmed them by openly avowing 
her ambitious schemes, Rome’s favorite policy was seeming 
disinterestedness and moderation. After her first war against 
Philip, after that against Antiochus, and many others, vic- 
torious Rome promptly withdrew her troops from the terri- 
tories which they occupied. She affected to employ her arms 
only for the good of others. But, when the favorable moment 
came, she always found a pretext for marching her legions 
back into each coveted district, and making it a Roman prov- 
ince. Fear, not moderation, is the only effective check on 
the ambition of such powers as ancient Rome and modern 
* Malkin’s History of Greece.” 
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Russia. Tlic aiuoinit of tlial fear dc|>cn<ls on the amount of 
timely vigilatice and energ-y which other states clioosc to em- 
ploy against the conunou enemy of their freedom and national 
independence. 


SYNforsrs of F.vf.nts ui-twkkn^ tbi*: Ihxrna*: of Pni/rowA, 

A.n. 1709, and tuk DiO'KAT OF 1 U]U(;<JVN*F AT Sarmxkja^ 

A.D. 1777. 

A.n. 1713. Treaty of Utrecht. Pliilip is left by it in pos- 
session of the throne of Si>ain. I»ut Naples^ AMilan, the Spanish 
territories on the Tuscan coasE the Spanish Netherlands^ and 
some parts of the French Netherlands are given to Austria. 
EVjince cedes to England lludsoiEs Day and Straits, the island 
of St. Christoplier, Nova Scotia, aiul Ncwhumdlaud in Amer- 
ica, Spain cedes to England, Uiil>rallar and Minorca, which 
the .English had taken during the war. 1 lie King of Prussia 
and the Duke of .Savoy Imth obtain considerable additions of 
territory to their dominions. 

t7,i5. Death of Queen Anne, The liouse of Hanover be- 
gins to reign in England. A rel>elIion in favor of the Stuarts 
is put down. Death of Louis XIV, 

1718. C'harles X I f. killed at the siege of bh’ederickshalL 

1725. Death of Peter the (!reat of Kussia, 

T740. bVederick I I, King of Prussia. He attacks the Aus- 
trian dominioms, and con<}uers Silesia. 

1742. War between France and luiglaiuL 

1743. Victory of the linglish at Dettingen. 

1745. Victory of the b'rench at I'ontem^y* Kel>elHon in 
Scotland in favor of the house of Stuart ; iinally quelled l)y 
the battle of Cullotlen in the next year. 

1748. Peace of Aix-la-Chapclle. 

1756 — 1763. The Seven Years’ War, during wliicli Prussia 
makes a heroic resistance against tlic armies of Austria, Rus- 
sia, and France. England, under the adtninistration of the 
elder Pitt (afterward Lord Chathatn), takes a glorious part in 
the war in opposition to BVance and Sj'aiin, Wolfe witis the 
battle of Quebec, and the English conquer Canada, Cape 
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Breton, and St. John. Clive begins his career of conquest in 
India. Cuba is taken by the English from Spain. 

1763. Treaty of Paris; which leaves the power of Prussia 
increased, and its military reputation greatly exalted. 

‘‘ France, by the treaty of Paris, ceded to England, Canada 
and the island of Cape Breton, with the islands and coasts of 
the gulf and river of St. Lawrence. The boundaries between 
the two nations in North America were fixed by a line drawn 
along the middle of the Mississippi, from its source to its 
mouth. Ail on the left or eastern bank of that river was given 
up to England, except the city of New Orleans, which was 
reserved to France ; as was also the liberty of the fisheries on 
a part of the coasts of Newfoundland and the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. The islands of St. Peter and Miquelon were given 
them as a shelter for their fishermen, but without permission 
to raise fortifications. The islands of Martinico, Guadaloupe, 
Mariegalante, Desirada, and St. Lucia were surrendered to 
France; while Grenada, the Grenadines, St. Vincent, Domin- 
ica, and Tobago were ceded to England. This latter power 
retained her conquests on the Senegal, and restored to France 
the island of Gorea, on the coast of Africa. France was put 
in possession of the forts and factories which belonged to her 
in the East Indies, on the coasts of Coromandel, Orissa, Mala- 
bar, and Bengal, under the restriction of keeping up no mili- 
tary force in Bengal. 

“ In Europe, France restored all the conquests she had made 
in Germany, as also the island of Minorca. England gave up 
to her Belleisle, on the coast of Brittany ; while Dunkirk was 
kept in the same condition as had been determined by the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The island of Cuba, with the 
Havana, were restored to the King of Spain, who, on his part, 
ceded to England Florida, with Port Augustine and the Bay 
of Pensacola. The King of Portugal was restored to the same 
State in which he had been before the war. The colony of St. 
Sacrament in America, which the Spaniards had conquered, 
was given back to him. 

The peace of Paris, of which we have just now spoken, 
was the era of England's greatest prosperity. Her commerce 
and navigation extended over all parts of the globe, and were 
supported by a naval force, so much the more imposing, as 



it was no longer counterbalanced by (he maritime power of 
France, which had been almost annihilated in the preceding 
war. The iniinensc territories which that peace had .secured 
her, both in Africa and America, openc<l up new channels for 
her' indu.stry : and what deserves specially to be remarked is, 
that she. acquired at the same time vast and important posses- 
sions in the East Indies," * 

* Koch's “ Revoiutions of Europe." 


CHAPTER XIII, 


VICTORY OF THE AMERICANS OVER BURGOYNE 
AT SARATOGA, A.D. 1777. 

Westward the course of empire takes its way; 

The first four acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day: 

Time’s noblest offspring is its last” 

— Bishop Berkeley. 

" Even of those great conflicts in which hundreds of thousands have 
been engaged and tens of thousands have fallen, none has been more 
fruitful of results than this surrender of thirty-five hundred fighting 
men at Saratoga. It not merely changed the relations of England and 
the feelings of Europe towards these insurgent colonies, but it has modi- 
fied, for all time to come, the connection between every colony and 
every parent state.” — ^Lord Mahon. 

O F the four great powers that now principally rule the 
political destinies of the world, France and England 
are the only two whose influence can be dated back 
beyond the last century and a half. The third great power, 
Russia, was a feeble mass of barbarism before the epoch of 
Peter the Great; and the very existence of the fourth great 
power as an independent nation commenced within the mem- 
ory of living men. By the fourth great power of the world I 
mean the mighty commonwealth of the Western Continent 
which now commands the admiration of mankind. That 
homage is sometimes reluctantly given, and is sometimes ac- 
companied with suspicion and ill-will. But none can refuse 
it. All the physical essentials for national strength are unde- 
niably to be found in the geographical position and amplitude 
of territory which the United States possess ; in their almost 
inexhaustible tracts of fertile but hitherto untouched soil, in 
their stately forests, in their mountain-chains and their rivers, 
their beds of coal and stores of metallic wealth, in their ex- 
tensive sea-board along the waters of two oceans, and in 
their already numerous and rapidly increasing population. 
And when we examine the character of this population, no 
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one can look on tlie fearless cnertry, the sturdy determination, 
the aptitude for local self-;4overnnu'n). the versatile alacrity, 
and the unresting' spirit of enterprise which cliaracterii^c the 
Anglo-Americans, without feeling that here he beholds the 
true elements of progressive might. 

Three-quarters of a century have not yt't passed since the 
United States ceased to he nu-re dejiendencies of Icngland. 
And even if we date tlieir origin from the perio*! when the 
first permanent Kttropean settlements out of which tliey grew 
were made on the western coast of tlu; North Atlantic, the 
increase of their strength is uniKiralleled either in rapidity 
or extent. 

The ancient Roman boasted, with reason, of the growth of 
Rome from humble beginnings to the greatest magnitude 
which the world had then ever witnessed, ihit the citizen of 
the United States is still more justly entitled to claim this 
praise. In two centuries ami a half his country has aetpiired 
ampler dominion than the K<iman gained in ten. And even 
if wc credit the legend of the hand of shepherds ;tn<l tniUaws 
with which Romulus is sai<l to h.ave coloni/ed tlie Seven Hills, 
we find not there so small a germ of future gre.atJiess as we 
find in the group of a hundred and five ill-chosen and disutiited 
emigrants who founded Jamestown in or in the scanty 

band of Pilgrim p'athers who. a few years l.atiT, nttiored their 
bark on the wild and rock-botnid coast of the wilderness that 
was to become New Kngland. 'I'he power of the United .States 
is emphatically the “ Tmperinm quo neipu* ah exurtlio nllnm 
fere minus, neque incrementis toto orhc amplius hnmana po- 
test memoria rccordari.” * 

Nothing is more calculated to impre.s.s the mind with a 
sense of the rapidity with which tlie resources of the American 
republic advance, than the difTicuIty which the historical in- 
quirer finds in a.scertaining their precise amount. If he con- 
sults the most recent works, and those written by tlie ablest 
investigators of the subject, he finds in them a<hniring com- 
ments on the change which the last few year.s, before tliose 
books were written, bad made; but wlien he turns to ajiply 
the estimates in those book.s to the present moment, !ie finds 
them wholly inadequate. Before a book on the suliject of the 
United States has lost its novelty, those states liavm outgrown 
♦Eutropius, lib. i, cxonllum. 
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the'* 3 escrIptions which it contains. The celebrated work of 
the French statesman, De Tocqueville, appeared about fifteen 
years ago. In the passage which I am about to quote, it wdll 
be seen that he predicts the constant increase of the Anglo- 
American power, but he looks on the Rocky Mountains as 
their extreme western limit for many years to come. He had 
evidently no expectation of himself seeing that power domi- 
nant along the Pacific as well as along the Atlantic coast. 
He says : * 

** The distance from Lake Superior to the Gulf of Mexico 
extends from the 47th to the 30th degree of latitude, a dis- 
tance of more than 1,200 miles as the bird flies. The frontier 
of the United States winds along the whole of this immense 
line, sometimes falling within its limits, but more frequently 
extending far beyond it into the waste. It has been calcu- 
lated that the whites advance every year a mean distance of 
seventeen miles along this vast boundary. Obstacles, such 
as an unproductive district, a lake, or an Indian nation un- 
expectedly encountered, are sometimes met with. The ad- 
vancing column then halts for a while; its two extremities 
fall back upon themselves, and as soon as they are reunited 
they proceed onward. This gradual and continuous progress 
of the European race towards the Rocky Mountains has tli^ 
solemnity of a providential event ; it is like a deluge of men 
rising unabatedly, and daily driven onward by the hand of God. 

Within this first line of conquering settlers towns are built 
and vast states founded. In 1790 there were only a few thou- 
sand pioneers sprinkled along the valleys of the Mississippi ; 
and at the present day these valleys contain as many inhabi- 
tants as were to be found in the whole Union in 1790. Their 
population amounts to nearly four millions. The City of 
Washington was founded in 1800, in the very centre of the 
Union ; but such are the changes which has taken place that 
it now stands at one of the extremities ; and the delegates of 
the most remote Western States are already obliged to per- 
form a journey as long as that from Vienna to Paris. 

It must not, then, be imagined that the impulse of the 

*The original French of these passages will be found in the chapter 
on “Quelles sont les chances de duree de rLTnion Americaine — Quels 
dangers la menacent,” in the third volume of the first part of De Tocque- 
ville, and in the conclusion of the first part. They are (with others) 
collected and translated by Mr. Alison, in his “ Essays,” vol. iii., p. 374. 
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British race In the New World can he arrested. The. dismem- 
berment of the Union, and the hostilities which rnipht ensue, 
the abolition of rcpulilican institutions, and the tyrannical 
government which might succeed it, may rctarcl this impulse, 
but they cannot prevent it from nltimately fulfilling the des- 
tinies to which that race is reserved. No jiower upon earth 
can close upon the emigrants that fertile wilderness, which 
offers resources to all industry and a refuge fri>m all want. 
Future events, of whatever nature they may l>e, will not de- 
prive the Americans of their climate or of their inland seas, 
of their great rivers or of their exuberant soil. Nor will bad 
news, revolutions, and anarchy be a1)le to oblit<‘rate that love 
of prosperity and that spirit of enterprlsi* which seem to be 
the distinctive characteristics of their race* or to extinguish 
that knowledge which gui<les them on tlietr way. 

Thus, in tlie midst of the uncertain future, one event at 
least is sure— at a period which may l)e said to be near (for 
we are speaking of tlic life of a nation), the Anglo-Americans 
will alone cover the immense space cf)tjtaiiu‘tl l)elween the 
polar regions and the tropics, extending from the coast of 
the Atlantic to the shores of the Pacific Ocean ; the territory 
which will probal)ly be occupied by the Anglo-Americans at 
some future time may 1)e computed to etinal three-quarters of 
Europe in extent Tlie climate of the Union is niion tlie whole 
preferable to tliat of Europe, and its natural advantages arc 
not less great; it is therefore evitlent that its population will 
at some future time l)e proportionate to our own. Fmropc, 
divided as it is between so many different nalicms, and torn 
as It has been l)y incessant wars an<l the liaiimrfnis manners of 
the Middle Ages, has, notwithstanding, attained a |)npnlation of 
410 inliabitants to the square league. What cause can pre- 
vent tlie United States from having as numerous a population 
in time? 

The time will therefore come when one Inmdretl arnl fifty 
millions of men will be living in North America, er|nal in con- 
dition, the progeny of one race, owing their origin to the same 
cause, and preserving the same civilintion, tlie same language, 
the same religion, the same Imbits, the same manners, and 
imbued with the same o|'>intons, projiagated under the same 
forms. The rest is uncertain, but this is certain ; and it is a 
fact new to the world, a fact fraught with such portentous 
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consequences as to baffle the efforts even of the imamna" 
tion/’ 

Let us turn from the French statesman writing in 1835, to 
an English statesman who is justly regarded as the highest 
authority in all statistical subjects, and wfflo described the 
United States only five years ago. Macgregor^ tells us : 

The states which, on the ratification of independence, 
formed the American Republican Union, were thiuteen, viz. : 

Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. 

The foregoing thirteen states {the whole inhabited terri- 
tory of which, with the exception of a few small settlements, 
was coniine d to the region e extending between the Alleghany 
Mountains and the Atlantic') were those which existed at the 
period when they became an acknowledged separate and in- 
dependent federal sovereign power. The thirteen stripes of 
the standard or flag of the United States continue to repre- 
sent the original number. The stars have multiplied to twen- 
ty-six, f according as the number of states have increased. 

'' The territory of the thirteen original states of the Union, 
including Maine and Vermont, comprehended a superficies of 
371,124 English square miles ; that of the whole United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 120,354; that of France, 
including Corsica, 214,910; that of the Austrian empire, in- 
cluding Hungary and all the Imperial states, 257,540 English 
square miles. 

The present superficies of the twenty-six constitutional 
states of the Anglo-American Union, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, and territories of Florida, include 1,029,025 square 
miles ; to which, if we add the Northwest or Wisconsin Ter- 
ritory, east of the Mississippi, and bound by Lake Superior on 
the north and Michigan on the east, and occupying at least 
100,000 square miles, and then add the great western region, 
not yet well-defined territories, but at the most limited calcula- 
tion comprehending 700,000 square miles, the whole unbroken 
in its vast length and breadth by foreign nations, comprehends 
a portion of the earth’s surface equal to 1,729,025 English, 
or 1,296,770 geographical, square miles.” 

* Macgregor’s Commercial Statistics,” vol. iii., p. 13. 
t Fresh stars have dawned since this was written. 
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We may add that the i>opulatit»u of the ntates when they 
declared their iii<Iepcndence uas alnnit twe^ milliniis and a half; 
it is now twenty“three millions. 

1 have (|uoteil iMacgregin*, not only on aeeoniit of the clear 
and full view wliich he i;-ives iif the |»rogTess of America to 
the date when he wrote, Imt hecause Ins description may l>e 
contrasted with what the Ihiited States liave iH’comc even 
since his l)<.)ok a{>|K‘arcd. (inly three years after the time when 
Macg're.c'or thus wrote, the American presiilent truly stated: 

i^athiu less than four years the annexation of Texas to 
the Union has been con,summat<sl ; all contHcting title to the 
C')re|:,n)n '.rerritory, south of the fmiy-nintli degree of north 
latitude, adjusted; and New Alexico and Upfier California 
have l>een acc]uired by treaty. The area cd tliese several ter- 
ritories contains 1,193,061 s<piare inik»s, or acres; 

while the area of tlie remaining twenty nine states, and the 
territory nut yet organized into states east r>f tlie Rocky Moun- 
tains, contains 2,059,513 sciuare miles, or 1,318,126,058 acres. 
These estimates show that the territtnies recently acquired, 
and over which onr exclusive juriNdictiem aud demunum have 
been extended, constitute a ctiutUry nu^re than half as large 
as all that which was held by the United States Iwfore their 
acquisition. H Oregon be excluded from llie estiniate, tliere 
will still remain witliin the limits id TcKas, New Mexico, and 
California 851,598 sijuare miles, or 545,012.720 acres, In'ing 
an addition eciual to more than one lhiril td all tlie territory 
owned by the United States liefore their aeiiuisition, and. in- 
cluding Oregon, nearly as great an extent id territory as the 
whole of Europe, Russia only excepted. The Missmippi, so 
lately the frontier of our country, is now only its centre. With 
the addition of tlic late aciiuisitiiins, the United States are now 
estimated to be nearly as large as the whole of luirope. The 
extent of the sea-coast of Texas on the Gulf of M'exico is up- 
wards of 400 miles ; of the coast of Upper C,!aHfiirnia, on the Ika- 
cific, of 970 miles, and of Oregon, including tlie Straits of Fuca, 
of 650 miles ; making the whale extent of seanmist on the Pacific 
1,620 miks^ and the whole extent on botli tlie l^acific and tlie 
Gulf of Mexico 2,020 miles. The leiigtli of the coast on the 
Atlantic, from the nortliern limits cjf the Uriited States, round 
the Capes of Florida to the Sabine on tlie eastern benmdary 
of Texas, is estimated to be 3,100- miles, so tliat the addition 
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of sea-coast, including Oregon, is very nearly two-tliirds as 
great as all we possessed before; and, excluding Oregon, is 
an addition of 1,370 miles, being nearly equal to one-half of 
the extent of coast which we possessed before these acquisi- 
tions. We have now three great maritime fronts — on the At- 
lantic, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Pacific — making, in the 
whole, an extent of sea-coast exceeding 5,000 miles. This is 
the extent of the sea-coast of the United States, not including 
bays, sounds, and small irregularities of the main shore and 
of the sea islands. If these be included, the length of the 
shore-line of coast, as estimated by the superintendent of the 
Coast Survey in his report, would be 33,063 miles.’’ 

The importance of the power of the United States being 
then firmly planted along the Pacific applies not only to the 
New World, but to the Old. Opposite to San Francisco, on 
the coast of that ocean, lie the wealthy but decrepit empires 
of China and Japan. Numerous groups of islets stud the 
larger part of the intervening sea, and form convenient step- 
ping-stones for the progress of commerce or ambition. The 
intercourse of traffic between these ancient Asiatic monarchies 
and the young Anglo-American republic must be rapid and 
extensive. Any attempt of the Chinese or Japanese rulers to 
check it will only accelerate an armed collision. The Ameri- 
can will either buy or force his way. Between such populations 
as that of China and Japan on the one side, and that of the 
United States on the other — ^the former haughty, formal, and 
insolent ; the latter bold, intrusive, and unscrupulous — causes 
of quarrel must sooner or later arise. The results of such a 
quarrel cannot be doubted. America will scarcely imitate the 
forbearance shown by England at the end of our late war with 
the Celestial Empire ; and the conquests of China and Japan 
by the fleets and armies of the United States are events which 
many now living are likely to witness. Compared wdth the 
magnitude of such changes in the dominion of the Old World, 
the certain ascendency of the Anglo-Americans over Central 
and Southern America seems a matter of secondary impor- 
tance. Well may we repeat De Tocqueville’s words, that the 
growing power of this commonwealth is un fait entierement 
nouveau dans le monde, et dont Fimagination elle-meme ne 
saurait saisir la portee.” 

An Englishman may look, and ought to look, on the grow- 
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iiig f^raiKleiir of the Americans with na small degree of gen- 
erous sympatliy and satisfaction. I1un\ like ourselves, arc 
memhers of the giaMt Angin-Saxon nation, “whose race and 
language are now e»verrtmning tlu’ world froiu one end of it 
to the other." * And whatever differences of form of govern- 
nient may exist lietwi-en us and Ihem—whateviT reminis- 
cences of tlie da:ys when, though lirethren, \vc strove together, 
may rankle in the minds of tts, the <lefc‘ated party, we should 
cherish the bonds of lannnion nationality that still exist be- 
tween us. Wi‘ shouhi remember, as the Atheruans remcm- 
here<l of the S|)artans at a season of jixilousy and tem|>tation, 
that oiir race is one, being i)f the same blood, speaking the 
same language, having an essetUial resemblance in our insti- 
tutions and usages, ami worshipping in tlie temples of the 
same ( lod.f All this may ami should be borne in mimh And 
yet an Isnglishman can hardly watch the pn egress of America 
without tlie regretful thottghl that Aimnaea once was ICnglish, 
and iliat, but for the folly of our rulers, slie miglit lie luiglish 
still. It is true tliat tin* commerce betweeii the twni countries 
has largely and beneficially incr<*ased. Intt tliis is nt> jn’oof that 
the increase, would not liave been still greater hml tlie states 
remained integral portions of the same great empire. By giv- 
ing a fair ami just participation in political rights, these, the 
fairest possessions of the British crtiwm, might liave been 
preserved to it. I'his ancient and most nolde monarchy J 
would not have lieen dtsmemliered ; nor sliouhl we see that 
whicli ought to be the right arm of our strength, now menac- 
ing us in every political crisis as the most fonnitiablc rival of 
our commercial and maritime ascendency. 

The war which rent away the Nortit American colonies from 
England is, of all subjects in history, the most painful for an 
Englishman to dwell on. It was commenced and carried on 
by the IWtisb ministry in iniejuity and folly, and it was con- 
cluded in disaster and shame. Ikit the contemplation of it 
cannot be evaded by the historian, however much it may be 
abhorred. Nor can any military event be said to have exer- 
cised more important influence on the future fortunes of man- 
kind than the complete defeat of Burgoyneks expedition in 
Arnold. 

4 Ebr Tf ic<d n Mm awlw,. rt 

V<M-poira. -—H erodotus, viii, 144, 

tLord Chatham,. 
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1777 > 3 - defeat which rescued the revolted colonists from cer- 
tain subjection, and which, by inducing the courts of France 
and Spain to attack England in their behalf, insured the inde- 
pendence of the United States and the formation of that trans- 
Atlantic power which not only America, but both Europe and 
Asia, now see and feel. 

Still, in proceeding to describe this decisive battle of the 
world,’’ a very brief recapitulation of the earlier events of the 
war may be sufiBcient; nor shall I linger unnecessarily on a 
painful theme. 

The five northern colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Vermont, usually classed 
together as the New England colonies, were the strongholds 
of the insurrection against the mother country. The feeling 
of resistance was less vehement and general in the central 
settlement of New York, and still less so in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and the other colonies of the South, although every- 
where it was formidably strong. But it was among the de- 
scendants of the stern Puritans that the spirit of Cromwell and 
Vane breathed in all its fervor; it was from the New Eng- 
landers that the first armed opposition to the British crown 
had been offered ; and it was by them that thej2*€Ost stubborn 
determination to fight to the last, rather than waive a single 
right or privilege, had been displayed. In 1775 they had suc- 
ceeded in forcing the British troops to evacuate Boston ; and 
the events of 1776 had made New Yorl ^which the Royalists 
captured in that year) the principal basis~bf operations for the 
armies of the mother country. 

A glance at the map will show that the Hudson River, which 
falls into the Atlantic at New York, runs down from the north 
at the back of the New England States, forming an angle of 
about forty-five degrees with the line of the coast of the 
Atlantic, along which the New England States are situate. 
Northward of the Hudson we see a small chain of lakes com- 
municating with the Canadian frontier. It is necessary to 
attend closely to these geographical points in order to under- 
stand the plan of the operations which the English attempted 
in 1777, and which the battle of Saratoga defeated. 

The English had a considerable force in Canada, and in 
1776 had completely repulsed an attack which the Americans 
had made upon that province. The British ministry resolved 
20 
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to avail themselves, in tlu' next year, the advantai^c which 
the occupation of ( anada ^^ave theni, not merely for the pur- 
pose of defence, huf for the purpose of strikini^ a vigorous and 
crushing Idow against the revolted eoionies. Wilti this view 
the army in Oimuhi was largtdy re-enforced. Seven thousand 
veteran trofips \vi‘re sent <nit from !*hig!aiuh with a corps of 
artillery alnmdantly su|'»{diet! and led lyv select am! experi- 
enced officers, lairge qnantitii'S of mihlary stores were also 
furnished for the e<inipmeiit of t!ie Canadian volunteers, who 
were expecte<l to j<dn the expetlilion. It was intenrlei! that 
the force thus collected shotthl marcli southward hy llie line 
of the lakes, an<l theuce along the hatiks of the Ifiidson River. 
The British army from New York (or a large detachment of 
it) was to make a simultaneous mewerinmt northward, up the 
line of the Ihuison, and the two expeditions were to unite at 
Albany, a town on that river, lly these operalirms all eoin- 
munication !)ctw<‘en tlie lunlheru colonies and those of tlie 
centre an<I south woultl be cut ofT. An irresistible force would 
be conceutratetb so as ni crush all furtber o]»positinn in New 
England; and wlien this was <hn\e, it was believed tliat the 
other colonies wouhl speedily submit, llu* Amtadcans had 
no troops in the field tliat seemed able to liaflh* these move- 
ments. Their principal artny, under Washington, was occu- 
pied in watcliing over Pennsylvania am! the South, At any 
rate, it was believed that, in ortler t«> oppose tlie plan intended 
for the new canifKiign, tlie insurgents must risk a pitched 
battle, in whicli tlie stiperiority of tlie Royalists, in numlKTS, 
in discipline, and in eqniprnent, seemed iu promise to the latter 
a crowning victory. Without question, the fdan was ably 
formed; and ha<l tlie sncces.s of tlie execution Imm equal to 
the ingenuity of the design, the reconquest or submission of 
the thirteen United States must in all human proliabilily have 
followed, and the independence wliieli they proclrtimecl in 1776 
would have been extinguished liefore it. existed a second yean 
No^’' European power had as yet eome forward to iiitl America* 
It'^ is true that England was generally regarded with jealousy 
^and il-will, and was thought to liave acc|iiiredt at tlie treaty 
of PaiiSj' a preponderance of dominion wliidi was perilous to 
the .balance' of power; but, though many were willing to 
wound, ^ none had yet ventured to strike ; and America, if de- 
feated^ in- 1777^ would have been suffered to fall unaided* 
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Burgoyne had gained celebrity by some bold and dashing 
exploits in Portugal during the last war; he was personally 
as brave an officer as ever headed British troops ; he had con- 
siderable skill as a tactician ; and his general intellectual abili- 
ties and acquirements were of a high order. He had several 
very able and experienced officers under him, among whom 
were Major-General Phillips and Brigadier-General Fraser. 
His regular troops amounted, exclusively of the corps of ar- 
tillery, to about 7,200 men, rank and file. Nearly half of these 
were Germans. He had also an auxiliary force of from two 
to three thousand Canadians. He summoned the warriors of 
several tribes of the red Indians near the Western lakes to 
join his army. Much eloquence was poured forth both in 
America and in England in denouncing the use of these savage 
auxiliaries. Yet Burgoyne seems to have done no more than 
Montcalm, Wolfe, and other French, American, and English 
generals had done before him. But, in truth, the lawless 
ferocity of the Indians, their unskilfulness in regular action, 
and the utter impossibility of bringing them under any disch 
pline made their services of little or no value in times of diffi- 
culty; while the indignation which their outrages inspired 
went far to rouse the whole population of the invaded districts 
into active hostilities against Burgoyne's force. 

Burgoyne assembled his troops and confederates near the 
River Bouquet, on the west side of Lake Champlain. He 
then, on the 21st of June, 1777, gave his red allies a war feast, 
and harangued them on the necessity of abstaining from their 
usual cruel practices against unarmed people and prisoners. 
At the same time he published a pompous manifesto to the 
Americans, in which he threatened the refractory with all the 
horrors of war, Indian as well as European. The army pro- 
ceeded by water to Crown Point, a fortification which the 
Americans held at the northern extremity of the inlet by which 
the water from Lake George is conveyed to Lake Champlain. 
He landed here without opposition; but the reduction of 
Ticonderoga, a fortification about twelve miles to the south 
of Crown Point, was a more serious matter, and was supposed 
to be the critical part of the expedition. Ticonderoga com- 
manded the passage along the lakes, and was considered to 
be the key to the route which Burgoyne wished to follow. 
The English had been repulsed in an attack on it in the war 
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with the French in lysK 'vitli .^rvi^re loss, ilnt lU,ir|^oyne 
now invested it with .^reat skill; atnl the American general, 
St. Clair, who had only a.n il!-e(|tnp{HnI army of about 3,000 
men, evacuated it on the 5th <4 July, It sec*ms evident that a 
different course would Isavi* caused the destruction or capture 
of his whole army* which, weak as it was, was the cliief force 
then in the ffekl for the {naitectiou of the New l.higland States. 
When cemsured Iry some of his country meit for aliandoning 
Ticonderoga, Si. Clair truly re|ilied " that lie had lost a post, 
but saved a {irovinceA lUirgoynels troops pursued the re- 
tiring Americans, gained several aflvaiUa,ge,s over llicm, and 
took a large part of their artillery and military stores. 

The loss of the Hritisli in these eiigaipunents was trifling. 
The army moved soutinvani almig Lake Casirge to Skenes- 
borough, and thence, slowly and with great difliculiy, across 
a broken country, full of creeks and marshes, and clogged by 
the enemy with fellisl treces ami lUlier tihstaeles, to Fort luF 
ward, on the Hudson River, the American triiops continuing 
to retire before them* 

Burgoync reaclied the left Iiank of tlie Hudson River on the 
30th of July. Hitherto lie had overcome every difhculty which 
the enemy and the nature of the country ha<l placed in his 
way. His army was in excellent order and in the liighcst 
spirits, and the peril of the exp<Hlition seemetl over when tliey 
were once on the bank the river which was to tie the chan- 
nel of comimmication Indweeii tliem and tlie British army in 
the South. But tlieir feelings, and tliose of the Fnglish nation 
in general, when tlieir succi'sses were announced, may best he 
learned from a contemporary writer* Burke,, in the Annual 
Register^' for 1777, describe.s them thus: 

** Snell was the rapid torrent of success, which swept every 
thing away before tlie Northern army in its onset. It is not 
to be wondered at if lioth officers and private men were liighly 
elated with their good fortune, and deemei! tliat and their jirow- 
ess to be irrcsistililc ; if tlK‘y regarded their enemy with the 
greatest contempt ; consiiiered tlieir own toils to be nearly at 
an end ; Albany to be already in their liancls ; and the reduction 
of the northern provinces to be rattier a miilter of some time 
than an arduous task full of difFunilty and clanger. 

*'At home the joy and exultation was extreme: not only 
at court, but with all those who hopecl or wished tlie uiKiuali- 
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fied subjugation and unconditional submission of the colonies. 
The loss in reputation was greater to the Americans, and 
capable of more fatal consequences, than even that of ground, 
of posts, of artillery, or of men. All the contemptuous and 
most degrading charges which had been made by their ene- 
mies, of their wanting the resolution and abilities of men, even 
in their defence of whatever was dear to them, were now re- 
peated and believed. Those who still regarded them as men, 
and who had not yet lost all affection to them as brethren; 
who also retained hopes that a happy reconciliation upon con- 
stitutional principles, without sacrificing the dignity of the 
just authority of government on the one side, or a dereliction 
of the rights of freemen on the other, was not even now im- 
possible, notwithstanding their favorable dispositions in gen- 
eral, could not help feeling upon this occasion that the Ameri- 
cans sunk not a little in their estimation. It was not difficult 
to diffuse an opinion that the war, in effect, was over, and that 
any further resistance could serve only to render the terms of 
their submission the worse. Such were some of the immediate 
effects of the loss of those grand keys of North America — 
Ticonderoga and the lakes.’^ 

The astonishment and alarm which these events produced 
among the Americans were naturally great ; but in the midst 
of their disasters none of the colonists showed any disposition 
to submit. The local governments of the New England States, 
as well as the Congress, acted with vigor and firmness in their 
efforts to repel the enemy. General Gates was sent to take 
the command of the army at Saratoga ; and Arnold, a favorite 
leader of the Americans, was despatched by Washington to 
act under him, with re-enforcements of troops and guns from 
the main American army. Burgoyne's employment of the 
Indians now produced the worst possible effects. Though he 
labored hard to check the atrocities which they were accus- 
tomed to commit, he could not prevent the occurrence of many 
barbarous outrages, repugnant both to the feelings of hu- 
manity and to the laws of civilized warfare. The American 
commanders took care that the reports of these excesses 
should be circulated far and wide, well knowing that they 
would make the stem New Englanders not droop, but rage. 
Such was their effect; and though, when each man looked 
upon his wife, his children, his sisters, or his aged parents, the 
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thought of the merciless Imlian “thirsting for the blood of 
man, woman, and child,*’ of “ the cannifal savage torturing, 
murdering, roasting, and eating the mangled victims of his 
barbarous battles/’ * might raise terrf>r in the bra/vest breasts; 
this very terror produced a directly contrary <’ffeci to causing 
submission to the royal army. It was seen that the k-w friends 
of the royal cause, as well as its (uienties. were liable tu he the 
victims of the indiscriminate rage uf flu* savages; f and tims 
“the inhal)itants of tlie <)pen and frontier countries had no 
choice of acting: they had no means of security left but by 
abandoning their habitations am! taking tip arms, hvery man 
saw the necessity of becoming a teni|.)orary soldier, not cmly 
for his own security, Imt for the i>roti‘ctton and defence of 
those connections wliidi are dearer tha.n life iiselL Huts an 
army was poured forth l>y the woods, iiiouiifaiiis, aiul marshes, 
which in this |>art were thickly stnvn witlt plantations and 
villages. The Americans recalled their courage, and, when 
their regular army seeme<l to In* entindy wasted, the spirit of 
the country produced a much greater and more fi)rmidable 
force/' J 

While resolute recruits, accustomed to the ttse of firearms, 
and all partially trained I>y service in tlie provincial militias, 
were thus flocking to tlie stamiard of C kites and Arnold at 
Saratoga, and wliiie Ilurgoyne was engaged at luirt ICclward 
in providing the means for the fttrlher advance of Itis army 
through the intricate ami hostile country lliat still lay before 
him, two events occurred, in each of wlticli the lirilish sus- 
tained loss and the Americans ohtainet! advantag'd tlie moral 
effects of which were even more important Ilian tlie immediate 
result of the encounters. When Ihirgoyne left Canada, Gen- 
eral St. Lcgcr was detaclied from that tirovince witli a mixed 
force of about i,ck:)o men and some liglit fielcb-pieces across 
Lake Ontario against Imrt Stanwix, whidi the Americans 
held. After capturing tins, he was to march along tlie Mo- 
hawk River to its confluence witli the Hudson, lietween Sara- 
toga and Albany, wliere his force ami that of lliirgoync/s were 
to unite. But, after some successes, St. I^eger was obliged to 
retreat, and to abandon his tents and large quantities of stores 

^ Lord ^Chatham’s speech on the emplovuieiit of fntliafw In the war. 

T See, m the " Anniml Register*' ftir 1777, p. it 7, the ** Narrative of 
the Murder of Mm M'Cret, the daughter of an American Loyalist" 

t Burke. 
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to the garrison. At the very time that General Burgoyne 
heard of this disaster, he experienced one still more severe in 
the defeat of Colonel Baum, with a large detachment of Gcr- 
man troops, at Bennington, whither Burgoyne had sent them 
for the purpose of capturing some magazines of provisions, 
of wliich the. British army stood greatly in need. The Ameri- 
cans, augmented by continual accessions of strength, suc- 
ceeded, after many attacks, in breaking this corps, which fled 
into the woods, and left its commander mortally wounded on 
the field : they then marched against a force of five hundred 
grenadiers and light infantry, which was advancing to Colonel 
Baunfs assistance under Ideiiteiuint-Coloncl Breyrnan, who, 
after a gallant resistance, was ol)liged to retreat on the main 
army. The Ihdtish loss in these two actions exceeded six 
hundred men ; and a ]>arty of American loyalists, on their 
way to join the army, having attached themselves to Colonel 
Baunfs corps, were destroyed with it. 

Notwithstanding tliese reverses, which added gi'catly to the 
spirit and munhers of tlic Ainerkan forces, Ikirgoync deter- 
mined to advance. It was impossible any longer to keep up 
his communications with ( Canada by way of the lakes, so as to 
supply his army on his southward march ; l)ut having, by un- 
remitting exertions, collectc<l provisions for thirty days, he 
crossed the lludsoti l)y means of a bridge of rafts, and, march- 
ing a short <listance along its western bank, he encamped on 
the 14th of September on the heights of ^Saratoga, about six- 
teen miles from Albany. Ilic Americans had fallen back from 
Saratoga, and were now strongly posted near vStillwater, about 
half way between Saratoga and All)any, and showed a deter- 
mination to recede no further. 

Meanwhile honl Howe, with the tnilk of the British army 
that had lain at New York, had sailed away to the Delaware, 
and there comtnenced a campaign against Washington, in 
whicli the English general took Philadelphia, and gained other 
showy l)ut uniwofitablc successes. But Sir ITcniy Clinton, a 
brave and skilful officer, was left with a considera1)le force at 
New York, and he undertook the task of moving up the Hud- 
son to co-operate with Burgoyne. Clinton was obliged for 
this purpose to wait for re-cnforcements which had been |)rom- 
ised from England, and these did not arrive till Sef>tembcr. As 
soon as he received them, Clinton embarked about 3,000 of his 
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fiicfi Oil n floiilla, ffnivfiyrrl }iy .s^nnr ships-of-war under Com- 
liiatiilfr I tf •#!liafii. and prnrrrdrd to fnrri* his way tip the river. 

llir caiitniry hetwern tUir|,p*ynr's position at Saratoga and 
that of tlir at Stilhvatrr was rugged, and seamed 

with rrcH’ks am! waler-enurses ; hut* after great labor in mak- 
ing bridges and lenifiMrary eanseways. t!ie llritish army moved 
forward. Abont four indrs fr«un Saratoga, mi Itu* afternoon 
of liir i»i!h i4 SefUrinlwr, a sharp erirounter took place be- 
iwfsoi |siii »4 file lAigli-'di right wing, uinirr fliirgiiyiir liirnself, 
and a v!r*uig body «4 the enemy, tiinler Ciates ami Armild. The 
ruiifliii bnUrd till siiivMi. 1dw Itrilish nunaiiird masters of the 
field: but llir loss on raeh side was nearly equal (from five to 
si?i hiimirtsi mnil; and the spirits of the Americans were 
greatl) taisfd by having witlistood the hest ri^gular troops of 
the haighsh army. lUirgoyne tanv halted again, ami strength- 
rued Ins position by fieltl works and redoultts : »anii tlie Ameri- 
rans also iiiipr«'rved their tlefein'es. The two annirs remained 
nearly within canneni-shoi of each other for a considerable 
linic%, fluring w*hirh flurgoytu* was anxiouslv looking for in- 
trltigrncr of the |>rottiised expedition from Mew York, which, 
according to the,’ original |i!am rnigltl Iry this time to Itave been 
iitqiroacdiing Albany from the south. At last a messenger from 
Clinton ntatle Ins way, witlt great difficulty, to Burgoyne’s 
c*amp. and Iwought the inforiiiation that Clinton w%as on his 
way up the Hudson to attack tlie American forts which barred 
t!ie jiassago,^ up tlnit: river lo Albatiy. Burgoyne, in reply, on 
the joth of Sefdemlwr, urged Clinton to attack the forts as 
speedily as jiossihle, slating that the dTect of such an attack, 
Of even the sentbkinee of it, would be to move tlte American 
iirniy friiiii its fioHitif.m before his own troops. By anotlier mes- 
ituigrr, who reacht»d Clinton on the fitli of Octolmr, Burgoyne 
ififorinecl liis brotlier general that lie hiul lost his coriirruniica- 
lioiB witlt Canada, imt had provisions whicli would last him 
till tltf 20t!i. lliirgoyne described himself as strongly posted, 
tiid stated that, ilicniglt the Americans in front of liirti were 
ilrorifty pemted also, he made no doulit of bdng aide to force 
them ttici making his way to Allia,#y; but that he doubted 
whitlier lie could subsist thert, m the eoiintry was drained of 
provisloiii. lie wished Clinton to meet him there and to keep 
open t communicition with New York. 

Burgoyne !md oirercitimated hii resources^ mud in the very 
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beginning of October found difficulty and distress pressing him 
hard. 

The Indians and Canadians now began to desert him, 
while, on the other hand, Gates’ army was continually re-en- 
forced by fresh bodies of the militia. An expeditionary force 
was detached by the Americans, which made a bold though 
unsuccessful attempt to retake Ticonderoga. And finding the 
number and spirit of the enemy to increase daily, and his own 
stores of provisions to diminish, Burgoyne determined on at- 
tacking the Americans in front of him, and, by dislodging them 
from their position, to gain the means of moving upon Albany, 
or, at least, of relieving his troops from the straitened position 
in which they were cooped up. 

Burgoyne’s force was now reduced to less than 6,000 men. 
The right of his camp was on high ground a little to the west 
of the river; thence his intrenchments extended along the 
lower ground to the bank of the Hudson, their line being nearly 
at a right angle with the course of the stream. The lines were 
fortified with redoubts and field-works. On the extreme right 
a strong redoubt and entrenchments were thrown up. The 
numerical force of the Americans was now greater than the 
British, even in regular troops, and the numbers of the militia 
and volunteers which had joined Gates and Arnold were 
greater still. 

General Lincoln, with 2,000 New England troops, had 
reached the American camp on the 29th of September. Gates 
gave him the command of the right wing, and took in person 
the command of the left wing, which was composed of two 
brigades under Generals Poor and Learned, of Colonel Mor- 
gan’s rifle corps, and part of the fresh New England militia. 
The whole of the American lines had been ably fortified under 
the direction of the celebrated Polish general, Kosciusko, who 
was now serving as a volunteer in Gates’s army. The right of 
the American position — ^that is to say, the part of it nearest to 
the river — ^was too strong to be assailed with any prospect of 
success, and Burgoyne therefore determined to endeavor to 
force their 1^. For this purpose he formed a column of 1,500 
regular troops, with two twelve-pounders, two howitzers, and 
six six-pounders. He headed this in person, having Generals 
Phillips, Riedesel, and Fraser under him. The enemy’s force 
immediately in front of his lines was so strong that he dared not 
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weaken the trofifis \\lh> gtiarde*! thetu hv iklachini^^ any mote 
to jitrcngllicn hh colniini cif attaek. 

It was on the ytli <4 < Hnt 4 >rr tiuit lUirgi'niie Ica! Iiis column 
on to the affaek ; am! int tlie |nTeri1ini,r f!a\\ the 6ih,, Clinton 
had snrcessfnlly e^vrenfe*! a Inalliant enterprise aipiinsl the two 
Anieriran foil?-, which, hatred his progress ttp the Hudson. He 
had captured them hotln w*ith severe loss to the American 
forces oppo^sed to him: hv. hat! destr«yved tire tied which the 
Americans had hecn formittg on the Hudstm. ttiider the pro- 
tection of their forts ; and the tipward river was laid open to his 
sr]uadrom He was Ufwv onlv a hundred and fifty-six miles dis- 
tant frotn Hurgeiyntx and a defai'hiinnl of i.ytHo men actually 
advancetl within forty nulen of Alhany, Cnloi1.unatiiy, Bur- 
goyiie and Clinton were each ignorant of tin* otlrer^s move- 
ments : luU if Burgfyvne Imd won his l>altU! on the /tip he mush 
tm advanciitip liave soon leartied the tidings %4 Clintotds suc- 
cess, and I’dinlon w«nihl have heatal of his, A junction would 
Sium have l>een made of the two vichirions armic’S, and the 
great olyectH of ttu^ eatnpaign might yet liave been accom- 
plisInxL All depemied im the forltine of the etdunm with which 
Bnrgoyne, on the evenifu! 7th td CJctidwr, 1777, ;ulvanccd 
agaimst thv American faisititm. lliere wer«* hrave men, hotli 
lutglish and CJermaip in its ranks; amh itt particular, it com- 
prised one of the l»esi hmlies of Grenadiers in the Hriltsh ser- 
vice. 

Burgoyne pusluHl forward some IK,K!ic^s of irregular troops to 
distract tlte enemy’s aUrntiem, and knl his eoUnmi to witliin 
tliree-qnartcrs of a mile from the left of Gates’s camp, and then 
deployed ins men into line. TUv grenatliers under Major Ack- 
land, and tlie artillery under Majt*r Williiinm, were drawn up 
on the left; a cc.irps of Germatis muter General Hietlesrh and 
some British troops under General I'liillips were in tiie centre, 
and the hinglish light infantry and die aqili Hegirnent uiukr 
l4>rd Bidcarres and Cienerat Iwaser were on tlie right. But 
Gates did not wait to he altaeke«l; and direclly tlie Britisli line 
was forinecl and liegan to advance, tlie lAmericati general, with 
admirable skill, caused General Ikror’s brigade of Mew York 
and. Hew Hampiliire troops, and pari of Cieiierii! l.eariied’s 
brigade, to make a sudden and wlieinent rtish iigaiiist its left, 
and at the same time sent Colonel Morgan, witii his rifle corps 
and other troops, imoitiiting to 1*500, to turn the right of the 
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English. The grenadiers under Ackland sustained the charge 
of superior numbers nobly. But Gates sent -more Americans 
forward, and in a few minutes the action became general along 
the centre, so as to prevent the Germans from detaching any 
help to the grenadiers. Morgan, with his riflemen, was now 
pressing Lord Balcarrcs and General Fraser hard, and fresh 
masses of tlie enemy were observed advancing from their ex- 
treme left, with the evident intention of forcing the British right 
and cutting off its retreat. The English light infantry and the 
24th now fell back and formed an oblique second line, which 
enabled them to baffle this manceuvre and also to succor their 
comrades in the left wing, the gallant grenadiers, who were 
overpowered by superior numbers and, but for this aid, must 
have been cut to pieces. 

The contest now was fiercely maintained on both sides. The 
English cannon were repeatedly taken and retaken; but when 
the grenadiers near them were forced back by the weight of 
superior miml>ers, one of the guns was permanently captured 
by the Americans, and turned upon the English. Major Will- 
iams and Major Ackland were both made prisoners, and in this 
part of the field the advantage of the Americans was decided. 
The British centre still held its ground; but now it was that 
the American general Arnold appeared upon the scene and did 
more for his countrymen than whole battalions could have ef- 
fected. Arnold, wlien the decisive engagement of the 7th of 
October conimeiicc<l, had been deprived of his command by 
Gates, in conseciucncc of a quarrel between them about the action 
of the tgth of September. He had listened for a short time in 
the American camp to the thunder of the battle, in which he had 
no military right to take part, cither as commander or as com- 
batant. But his excited spirit could not long endure such a state 
of inaction. He called for his horse, a powerful brown charger, 
and, springing on it, galloped furiously to where the fight seemed 
to be the thickest. Gates saw him, and sent an aide-de-camp 
to recall him ; but Arnold spurred far in advance, and placed 
himself at the head of three regiments which had formerly been 
under him, and which welcomed their old commander with joy- 
ous cheers. He led them instantly upon the British centre; 
and then, galloping along the American line, he issued orders 
for a renewed and a closer attack, which were obeyed with 
alacrity, Arnold himself setting the example of the most daring 
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persona! hravcry and na-^rr than Mncc% ^word in hand, 

into the English ranks, « hi thr r,rtti'-.h ^ade the offirers clid 
their duty nohly; Init ( irnrr.d h'ra-.er was the most rniineiit of 
them all, rrstiniiig urder v*hrre%a.-r tiu’ Ime hegaii to waver, atid 
infusing frcsli courage into Im- oirn hy voice and example, 
Mountcal on an iron gray charger, and dressrd in the full uni- 
form of a general officer, he wa,- eMns|-*iminiis fii fries ;ts well as 
to friends. Hie Anu^rican i’nhaul .\l*araii fJionidit that the 
fate of the liattle rested this gallant iiian'.s life, and, calling 
several of his l>est inarksiiieii r*iinid him, iiMinied Idaser out, 
and saitl: “Ural otlicer is timeial h'rasei ; I arlmire him, Imt 
he must <lie* (Hit vien»ry dej-’cnds un it. lake }'«iur stations 
in that clump of hushes, and d»» yunr dtifi/* \Vit!:ii!i five min- 
utes iu-aser f<‘Ik mortally wounded, and wa*- eariEol to ilie liritish 
camp liy two grenadiers, pr<'virnr^!y f<j Ids tieirig struck by 

the fatal hulkl, one ritlelall had cut the crupper of his saddle 
and another hail passeil ttiriingh his horse's mane dmv behind 
the ears. His aiiieole-eatnp had mauast this, and said: It is 
evident that you are marked out hn* parlieular aim; would it 
not be prudent for you to retire from this jilace?*’ Maser re- 
plied: My duty forldds tne to lly from flanger and tlie next 
moment he fell 

Burgoyne*s wlnde feiree was soon tamipdled to retreat tow- 
ards their caniji; tlie left ami centre were in complete dis- 
order; l)ut the Liglit Infantry ami the 241.11 checked tlie fury 
of tlie assailants, and the remains of tlie eolumii with great 
difficulty effected their return Icj their ramp, leaving six of 
their cannons in the possession of the enemy, and great num- 
bers of killed and wi.nimle«l on the field, aiiil especially a large 
proportion of tlie artillerymen, who had sloc..id to Ihdr guns 
until shot down or hayi.ineted l.ieside them by the advancing 
Americans. 

Burgoyne's column hm! Ireen tlefealed, but tlic action was 
not yet over. The baiglisb Iia<l scarcely rnlered tlie camp, 
when the Americans, pursuing thrir success, assaulted it in sev- 
eral places with reinarkalde tm}Hduosity, rusliiiig in iifiofi the 
iiitrenchments thrcnigli a severe fire of grape 'Shot and mus- 
ketry. Arnold especially, who on tfiis day appearerl mad- 
dened with the thirst of combat and carnage, urgcrl on tlie 
attack against a part of the intrenchments wddeh was occupied 
by the Light Infantry under I..ord Balearresf* But the Eng- 

American War/* brok viii. 
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lish received him with vigor and spirit. The struggle here was 
obstinate and sanguinary. At length, as it grew towards even- 
ing, Arnold having forced all obstacles, entered the works with 
some of the most fearless of his followers. But in this critical 
moment of glory and danger, he received a painful wound in 
the same leg which had already been injured at the assault on 
Quebec. To his bitter regret, he was obliged to be carried 
back. His party still continued the attack; but the English 
also continued their obstinate resistance, and at last night fell, 
and the assailants withdrew from this quarter of the British 
intrenchments. But in another part the attack had been more 
successful. A body of the Americans, under Colonel Brooke, 
forced their way in through a part of the intrenchments on 
the extreme right, which w^’as defended by the Hessian reserve 
under Colonel Breyman. The Germans resisted well, and 
Breyman died in defence of his post, but the Americans made 
good the ground which they had won, and captured baggage, 
tents, artillery, and a store of ammunition, which they were 
greatly in need of. They had, by establishing themselves on 
this point, acquired the means of completely turning the right 
flank of the British, and gaining their rear. To prevent this 
calamity, Burgoyne effected during the night an entire 
change of position. With great skill, he removed his whole 
army to some heights near the river, a little northward of the 
former camp, and he there drew up his men, expecting to be 
attacked on the following day. But Gates was resolved not to 
risk the certain triumph which his success had already secured 
for him. He harassed the English with skirmishes, but at- 
tempted no regular attack. Meanwhile he detached bodies of 
troops on both sides of the Hudson to prevent the British from 
recrossing that river and to bar their retreat. When night fell, 
it became absolutely necessary for Burgoyne to retire again, 
and, accordingly, the troops were marched through a stormy 
and rainy night towards Saratoga, abandoning their sick and 
wounded, and the greater part of their baggage to the enemy. 

Before the rear-guard quitted the camp, the last sad honors 
were paid to the brave General Fraser, who expired on the day 
after the action. 

He had, almost with his last breath, expressed a wish to be 
buried in the redoubt which had formed the part of the British 
lines where he had been stationed, but which had now been 
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abandoned by the English, atul was witliin fnl! range of the 
cannon which the advancing Americans were rapidly })!acing 
in position to bear u|>on lUirgoyiie's forci*. Ihirgi»yiie rc*solved, 
nevertheless, to C(.)ni|')Iy with the dying wish nf his comrade; 
and the interment took place tuuler cireuinslanees the most 
affecting* that have ever marked a soklier's htneraL Still more 
interesting is tlie narrative of La<ly Acklambs |'>assage from the 
British to the Americati camp, after the battle, to share the 
captivity and alleviate the sufferings of her husband, who had 
been severely wounded and left in the enemy ‘s power. The 
American historian flossing has descrilK’d lii»th these touching 
episodes of the cam|)aign in a spirit that !iomn“ to the writer 
as well as to his subject. After narrating flu* death tif General 
Fraser on the 8th of Octolwr, he says that it was Just at snn- 
set, on that calm ( )cti)l>er evening, that the eor|>se of (leneral 
Fraser was carried ni) the hill to the place Inirial within the 
‘great redou!)t/ It was attended tady by the members of his 
military family and Mr. Brudenell, the ehafilain; yet tlte eyes 
of hundreds of both armies fc^lknvial the sfdemn procession, 
wliile the Americans, ignorant v( its true character, ke|>t up a 
constant cannonade upt>n the redentbt. Tlie chaplain, unawed 
by the danger to which he was exiHJsec!, as the ranium-balls 
which struck the hill threw the kjosc* soil over him. |ironounced 
the impressive funeral service of tlie Iluircb of England witli 
an unfaltering voice, llie growing darkness addetl solemnity 
to tlie scene. Suddenly the irregular tiring ceased, atul tlie 
solemn voice of a single cannon, at nieasured intervals, lioomed 
along the valley, and awakened the respotises of llie hills. It 
was a miniitC“gim fired liy the Americans in honor of the gallant 
dead. The moment information was given tliat the gathering 
at the redoubt w^as a funeral company, fulfilling, amid imminent 
perils, the last-breatlied wishe.s of the nolile Fraser, orders were 
issued to withhold the cannonade with balls and to render mili- 
tary homage to tlie fallen brave. 

“The case of Major Ackland and his lieroic %vife presents 
kindred features. He belonged to the corps of grenadiers, and 
was an accomplished soldier. His wife accompanied him to 
Canada in 1776, and during the whole campaign of that year, 
and until his return to England after the surrender of Burgoyne, 
in the autumn of 1777, endured all the liardships, dangers, and 
privations of an active campaign in an enemy’s country. At 
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Chambly, on the Sorel, she attended him in illness, in a miser- 
able hut; and when he was wounded in the battle of Hubbard- 
ton, Vermont, she hastened to him at Skenesborough from Mon- 
treal, where she had been persuaded to remain, and resolved to 
follow the army thereafter. Just before crossing the Hudson, 
she and her husband came near losing their lives in consequence 
of their tent accidentally taking fire. 

During the terrible engagement of the 7th of October, she 
heard all the tumult and dreadful thunder of the battle in which 
her husband was engaged; and when, on the morning of the 
8th, the British fell back in confusion to Wilbur's Basin, she, 
with the other women, was obliged to take refuge among the 
dead and dying, for the tents were all struck, and hardly a shed 
was left standing. Her husband was wounded and a prisoner 
in the American camp. That gallant officer was shot through 
both legs. When Poor and Learned's troops assaulted the 
grenadiers and artillery on the British left, on the afternoon of 
the 7th, Wilkinson, Gates's adjutant-general, while pursuing the 
flying enemy when they abandoned their battery, heard a feeble 
voice exclaim, " Protect me, sir, against that boy.' He turned 
and saw a lad with a musket taking deliberate aim at a wounded 
British officer, lying in a corner of a worm fence. Wilkinson 
ordered the boy to desist, and discovered the wounded man to 
be Major Ackland. He had him conveyed to the quarters of 
General Poor (now the residence of Mr. Neilson) on the heights, 
where every attention was paid to his wants. 

When the intelligence that he was wounded and a prisoner 
reached his wife, she was greatly distressed, and, by the advice 
of her friend, Baron Riedesel, resolved to visit the American 
camp and implore the favor of a personal attendance upon her 
husband. On the 9th she sent a message to Burgoyne by Lord 
Petersham, his aide, asking permission to depart. ^ Though I 
was ready to believe,' says Burgoyne, ‘ that patience and forti- 
tude, in a supreme degree, were to be found, as well as every 
other virtue, under the most tender forms, I was astonished at 
this proposal. After so long an agitation of spirits, exhausted 
not only for want of rest but absolute want of food, drenched 
in rain for twelve hours together, that a woman should be 
capable of such an undertaking as delivering herself to an enemy, 
probably in the night, and uncertain of what hands she might 
fall into, appeared an effort above human nature. The assistance 
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1 was 1 ,’iiahlcf! !«» i^hv w.i" .anall inTml. 1 had nut I’ven a cup 
(»{ witu’ In nfiVr lii’i'. All ! t'unld iurni>it tu lua* was ati open 
liuaU and a iiw widuai upt»n dirty \\r-i pafn’r, U\ CJeneral 
Ehilcs, rcisiiniiieiidini: her tn his pmieclinn/ 

“ 1lic fultcnviny^' a ropy *d' the iiut<’ fmin Ihirpayvne to Gen- 

<a*a.l elates: ‘Sit- I .;niy l!arri-et Acklaint. a laily of the first 

distiiuiiuii of family, rank, aiui personal virtues, is under such 
concern on aeeotint of Major Aeklainl. her hushand, wounded 
and a prisoner in your hands, that I eanned reftiM' her request 
to einniiiit lii’f your piatteetion. WTtatever i^eiteral impro- 
priety there may Iw in iiersouH in my sitnatiem and yours to 
stdicit faviirs, I eaiinol, see the nneoiniuoii perseverance in every 
iVmale i^p'ace and the evalfation of eharaeter of fliis lady, and 
lier vt‘ry hard fortune, willnmt testifyinit that your attentions 
to her will ia.y iiu* under ohlij^ations. I am, Nir, your olK*dk*nt 
servant, J. lUirp,oyned 

She set out in ;in open boat upon the Ifudson, aeeoinpanied 
hv Mr. llrtnleindl, the eliafdaiiu Sarah Pollard her waitingHiiakl, 
and luT Imstiand's valet, who h;ul Iiren severr’ly wotnnkHl while 
searching for Itis master upon the hattledield. It was aliont 
sunset wlien they started, and a violeitt storm td rain and wind, 
wliirli liarl lieeti inereasing since morning, ren«lere«! the voyage 
tedious and pert!(ms in the extreme. It was long after dark 
wlien they reached tli-e American outposts: the seiitinel heard 
tlteir oars ami hailed lliein. I,;n!y Harriet returned tire answer 
herself. T1ie clear, silvery temes <if a wmnaifs v<iice amid the 
darkness filled the soldier im duty with superstitious fear, and 
he calkaj a comrade to aecoinpany Itim to the rivc*r fxTuk. The 
errand of the voyagers was made known, hut the faithful guard, 
apprcdiensive of ireaclitTy, woultl not allow thetn to land until 
they sent ft:ir Major l)ear!H,irn. They were invited hy that of- 
ficer to his quarters, wfiere every attentiem was paid to them, 
and Lady Harriet was comforteil hy t!te joyftil tidings that her 
iiushand was safe. In the morning site eK|>erieitcecl parental 
tenderness from Genera! Gates, who sent her to her husband, 
at Poores qtiarters, under a suitable escort. Tlierc she remained 
until he was removed to Albany.” 

Biirgoyne now took itp his last position on the heights near 
Saratoga: and, hemmed in by the enemy, who refused any en- 
counter, and. baffled in all his attempts at finding a path of 
escape, he there lingered until famine campdkd him to capit- 
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ulate. The fortitude of the British army during this melancholy 
period has been justly eulogized by many native historians, but 
I prefer quoting the testimony of a foreign writer, as free from 
all possibility of partiality. Botta says: 

'' It exceeds the power of words to describe the pitiable con- 
dition to which the British army was now reduced. The troops 
were worn down by a series of toil, privation, sickness, and des- 
perate fighting. They were abandoned by the Indians and Ca- 
nadians; and the effective force of the whole army was now 
diminished by repeated and heavy losses, which had principally 
fallen on the best soldiers and the most distinguished officers, 
from ten thousand combatants to less than one-half that number. 
Of this remnant little more than three thousand were English. 

“ In these circumstances, and thus weakened, they were in- 
vested by an army of four times their own number, whose posi- 
tion extended three parts of a circle round them; who refused 
to fight them, as knowing their weakness, and who, from the 
nature of the ground, could not be attacked in any part. In 
this helpless condition, obliged to be constantly under arms 
while the enemy’s cannon played on every part of their camp 
and even the American rifle-balls whistled in many parts of the 
lines, the troops of Burgoyne retained their customary firm- 
ness; and, while sinking under a hard necessity, they showed 
themselves worthy of a better fate. They could not be re- 
proached with an action or a word which betrayed a want of 
temper or of fortitude.” 

At length the 13th of October arrived, and as no prospect of 
assistance appeared, and the provisions were nearly exhausted, 
Burgoyne, by the unanimous advice of a council of war, sent 
a messenger to the American camp to treat of a convention. 

General Gates in the first instance demanded that the royal 
army should surrender prisoners of war. He also proposed 
that the British should ground their arms. Burgoyne replied, 
'' This article is inadmissible in every extremity ; sooner than 
this army will consent to ground their arms in their encamp- 
ment, they will rush on the enemy, determined to take no quar- 
ter.” After various messages, a convention for the surrender of 
the army was settled which provided that “ the troops under 
General Burgoyne were to march out of their camp with the 
honors of war, and the artillery of the intrenchments, to the 
verge of the river, where the arms and artillery were to be left. 

21 
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The amis to be piled by word of coniniand from their own offi- 
cers* A free passage was to be granted t(.> the army under 
Lieutenant-General ihrrg<n'ne to Great Britain, u|)on condi- 
tion of not serving again in Korth America during the present 
contest.” 1 

The Articles of Capitulation were settle<! on the 15th of Oc- 
tober; an<l on that very evening a messemger arrive<l from 
Clinton with an account of his successes* and with the tidings 
that part (d his force luu! pcnetrattal as far as Msopus* within 
fifty miles ol Burgoync's camp. But it was too late. Tlie pub- 
lic faith was pledged ; and the army was indeed too debilitated 
by fatigue and hunger to resist an attack* if made; and Gates 
certainly would liave made it* if the convention liad lieen 
broken off* Accordingly* on the t/th, the Convention of Sara- 
toga was carried into c‘ffect. Ity this convention 5, yep men 
surrendered themselves as prisoners, llie sick ami wounded 
left in the camp when the British ndreated Saratoga* to- 
gether with the numbers of the British* C ieniiam ami Canadian 
troops who were killed* wotmded* or taken, and wlio had de- 
serted in the preceding part of the expeclititm* were reckoned 
to be 4*689. 

The British sick and woundetl who had fallen into the hands 
of the Americans after tlie battle of the yt!i were treated with 
exemplary humanity : ami when the Gonventitm was executed, 
General Gates sliowefl a noble delicaey of feeling, which 
deserves tlie Iiigliesl degree of honor, livery circumstance 
was avoided which cottld give the ai>pearance of triumph. The 
American troo|)s remained within their lines until tlie British 
had piled tlieir arms; ami when this was done, the vaiicjuished 
officers and soldiers were receivetl with friendly kindness by 
tlieir victors, and their imtnediatc* wants were pmmptly and 
liberally supplied. Discussions ami ilisputes afterwards arose 
as to some of tlie terms of the Convention* am! tlie American 
Congress refused for a long time to carry into effect the article 
which provided for the return of Burgoyrie's men to Europe; 
but no blame was imputatde to Genera! Ciates or his army* who 
showed themselves to be generous as they tiad proved them- 
selves to be brave. ■■ 

Gates, after the victory, immediately despatched Colonel 
Wilkinson to carry the happy ticlings to Ctnigress. On being 
introduced into the hall, he said: "'The whole Brittsli army 
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has laid down its arms at Saratoga ; our own, full of vigor and 
courage, expect your orders. It is for your wisdom to decide 
where the country may still have need for their service/’ Hon- 
ors and rewards were liberally voted by the Congress to their 
conquering general and his men; and it would be difficult 
(says the Italian historian) to describe the transports of joy 
which the news of this event excited among the Americans. 
They began to flatter themselves with a still more happy future. 
No one any longer felt any doubt about their achieving their 
independence. All hoped, and with good reason, that a suc- 
cess of this importance would at length determine France, and 
the other European powers that waited for her example, to 
declare themselves in favor of America. There could no 
longer be any question respecting the future, since there was 
no longer the risk of espousing the cause of a people too feeble 
to defend themselvesT"^ 

The truth of this was soon displayed in the conduct of 
France. When the news arrived at Paris of the capture of Ti- 
conderoga, and of the victorious march of Burgoyne towards 
Albany, events which seemed decisive in favor of the English, 
instructions had been immediately despatched to Nantes, and 
the other ports of the kingdom, that no American privateers 
should be suffered* to enter them, except from indispensable 
necessity; as to repair their vessels, to obtain provisions, or 
to escape the perils of the sea. The American commissioners at 
Paris, in their disgust and despair, had almost broken off all 
negotiations with the French government ; and they even en- 
deavored to open communications with the British ministry. 
But the British government, elated with the first successes of 
Burgoyne, refused to listen to any overtures for accommoda- 
tion. But when the news of Saratoga reached Paris the whole 
scene was changed. Franklin and his brother commissioners 
found all their difficulties with the French government vanish. 
The time seemed to have arrived for the house of Bourbon to 
take a full revenge for all its humiliations and losses in previous 
wars. In December a treaty was arranged, and formally signed 
in the February following, by which France acknowledged 
the Independent United States of America * This was, of course, 
tantamount to a declaration of war with England. Spain soon 
followed France; and, before long, Holland took the same 
* Botta, book ix. 
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course. Lari^ely aidei! l*y l*'reiu*h llrels aud the Auicri- 

caiis vigoruits!} inairitaiiu'fl thr war against the armies wliich 
linglarid* in ,sjdt,e «4 her !Mirei|K’an eemlinued U\ send 

across llie Atlantic. lUtI the stniggh* was tuo uiiefjual to be 
nuiintaiticd hy this coiinlry fur many years; and when the 
treaties of 17K3 resiinasl peace to the wttrlth tin* independence 
of the l/iiiled States was reUuiantly recugnized hy tlieir an- 
cient parent and recent enettty, I’hrgtand. 


SvNoi*si,s or hantocKAX Iavknts iiicrwKCN the Defeat of Bur- 
OOYA'F Al' SaKAT(h;a, 1777* AND THE BaTTI.K OF VaLMY, 
1792. 

1782. Rtidney's viefory over the Spanish flcrd, Unsuccessful 
siege of (litiraltar he the Spaiiiartls and hrencli, 

1788. 1 lie States-Ueneral are cauivened in loTirice; begin- 
ning of the hdench Kevolntioin 


SYNOnStS OF hWENTS IN AmFUIOAN lltSTfiUY ItFTWFEN THE 

Dec'I.AEATION of iKHEFENnENCTy AM, 1770, ANO THE BAT- 
TLE OF UiETTVsinnnL a.o. 

Declaration of Irutependence of the American Uedonies, July 

4. i77^>- 

lucU'jHni<k‘nct' of tin* Ikutft! Stutrs hy Great 

Britain l>y treaty signer! at I’aris. Sfptfinhcr 3, t7H3. 

'Ilu; saini> treaty ratified hy Conjjress. Jatuiary 4. 17K4. 

Sfcond war fietweesi tlie United States and Great Britain 
ends with the 'I'reaty of (Ihent, wliieh is ratifietl Ity Congress, 
Fehruary 17, 1815. 

Henry Clay’s “Missouri Conipromise," to effect a modus 
xnvendi between the slavchokling states and thoM- opjitjscd to 
slavery, Fehruary, 1820, 

Treaty of peace closing tlie war between the United States 
and Mexico, ratifietl, May it). 1B48. 

John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, October 16, 
x 8 S 9 - 

Abraham Lincoln, Republican canditlate, elected President 
of the United States in succession to James Buchanan, No- 
vember 6, i860. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BATTLE OF VALMY, A.D. 1792. 

** Purpurei metuunt tyranni 

Injurioso ne pede proruas 
Stantem columnam: neu populus frequens 
Ad arma cessantes ad arma 
Concitet, imperiumque frangat.’' 

— Horat., Od, i., 35. 

“ A little fire is quickly trodden out, 

Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench.” 

— Shakespeare. 

A FEW miles distant from the little town of St. Mene- 
hould, in the northeast of France, are the village and 
hill of Valmy, and near the crest of that hill a simple 
monument points out the burial-place of the heart of a general 
of the French republic and a marshal of the French empire. 

The elder Kellermann (father of the distinguished officer of 
that name, whose cavalry charge decided the battle of Maren- 
go) held high commands in the French armies throughout the 
wars of the Convention, the Directory, the Consulate, and the 
Empire. He survived those wars, and the empire itself, dying 
in extreme old age in 1820. The last wish of the veteran on his 
death-bed was that his heart should be deposited in the battle- 
field of Valmy, there to repose among the remains of his old 
companions in arms who had fallen at his side on that spot 
twenty-eight years before, on the memorable day when they 
won the primal victory of Revolutionary France, and prevented 
the armies of Brunswick and the emigrant bands of Conde 
from marching on defenceless Paris and destroying the im- 
mature democracy in its cradle. 

The Duke of Valmy (for Kellermann, when made one of 
Napoleon’s military peers in 1802, took his title from this same 
battle-field) had participated, during his long and active career, 
in the gaining of many a victory far more immediately dazzling 
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tliait the otie the rcnicnil>rance nf wluel^ he thte; eherinhed. He 
liaci liecn jiresent at many a scene rai‘na|j^'i\ where blood 
flowed in <'leUi|^es* compared with wdiieli tlie libations of slaugh- 
ter poured out at \*ahny wotild have seemed scant and insig- 
nificant, but he riglitly estimate*! tlie param«mnl importance 
of the haltle wilii whicli he thus wished Ins ap|K*llation while 
living, and his memory after his <leaih, to be iiientified. The 
successfnl resistanee whiefi the raw C armagnoh' levies and the 
disorgani/ed relies of the old monarchy's army then opjKJsed to- 
the c<unl>ineci hosts and chosen leaders of Prussia, Austria, and 
the lu'cneli refugee iieWc.v.rc, <let<.TmiiHM! at once and forever 
tlu‘ be-lIigiTeuI eliaraeler of the fi’volutiom 11ie raw artisans 
and tradesmen, the clumsy burghers, the base meclianics, and 
low peasant-ehurls, as it ba*i been the fashirm to term the inkb 
dle atid lower classes in i‘‘rance* found tliat they eotdd face 
eannon"ha.lIs. pul! triggers, and cross liaycmets witliout liaving 
been drilled into military machines, and without being ofikeretl 
liy scions of noble lunises, d'hey awc»ke to tlie consciousness 
of their own instinctive solilierslii|). 11iey at once aceptired 
confidence in themselves ami in eacli otlier; and tliat c*)nfi«“ 
deuce soon grew into a spirit of unljotnuled audacity and atn- 
bition. ** From the cannonade of Valmy may he dated the 
commencement of tliat career of victory whicli carried tlieir 
armies to Vienna and the Kremlind’* 

One of tlie gravest reflections that arises fnnn the contem- 
plation of the civil restlessness ami military enllmsiasm which 
tlie close of tlie last centttry saw nationalized in h'rance,. is the 
consitleratit)!! that these tlistnrlnng influences have !>ecamc 
perpetual. No settled system of gfwaTnment, that shall en- 
dure frorti generation to -generation, that slial! lie proof against 
corruption and poj-nilar violence, seems capahle of taking root 
among the French. And every revolutitinary rnovement in 
Paris thrills throughout tlte rest of the world. Ivven the suc- 
cesses wliich the powers allied against hVance gained in 1814 
and 181 St important as they were, could not annul the effects 
of the prececlmg twenty-three years of general convulsion and 
war. 

In 1830, the dynasty which foreign bayonets liad imposed 
OB France was shaken off, and men trembled at the expected 
outbreak of French anarchy and the dreaded inroads of French 

* Alison. 
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ambition. They looked forward with harassing anxiety to 
a period of destruction similar to that which the Roman world 
experienced about the middle of the third century of our era."’'*' 
Louis Philippe cajoled Revolution, and then strove with seem- 
ing success to stifle it. But, in spite of Fieschi laws, in spite of 
the dazzle of Algerian razzias and Pyrenee-effacing marriages, 
in spite of hundreds of armed forts, and hundreds of thousands 
of coercing troops. Revolution lived, and struggled to get free. 
The old Titan spirit heaved restlessly beneath the monarchy 
based on republican institutions.” At last, three years ago, the 
whole fabric of kingcraft was at once rent and scattered to the 
winds by the uprising of the Parisian democracy ; and insur- 
rections, barricades, and dethronements, the downfalls of coro- 
nets and crowns, the armed collisions of parties, systems, and 
populations, became the commonplaces of recent European 
history. 

France now calls herself a republic. She first assumed that 
title on the 20th of September, 1792, on the very day on which 
the battle of Valmy was fought and won. To that battle the 
democratic spirit which in 1848, as well as in 1792, proclaimed 
the Republic in Paris, owed its preservation, and it is thence 
that the imperishable activity of its principles may be dated. 

Far different seemed the prospects of democracy in Europe 
on the eve of that battle, and far different would have been 
the present position and influence of the French nation, if 
Brunswick’s columns had charged with more boldness, or the 
lines of Dumouriez resisted with less firmness. When France, 
in 1792, declared war with the great powers of Europe, she was 
far from possessing that splendid military organization which 
the experience of a few revolutionary campaigns taught her 
to assume, and which she has never abandoned. The army 
of the old monarchy had, during the latter part of the reign of 
Louis XV., sunk into gradual decay, both in numerical force 
and in efficiency of equipment and spirit. The laurels gained 
by the auxiliary regiments which Louis XVI. sent to the 
American war, did but little to restore the general tone of the 
aimy. The insubordination and license which the revolt of the 
French guards, and the participation of other troops in many 
of the first excesses of the Revolution, introduced among the 

See Niebuhr’s Preface to the second volume of the History of 
Rome, written in October, 1830. 
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soldiery, were soon rapidly dissciiiinaled throui^^h all tlte ranks. 
Under tlie Lei^dslative As.seinl>Iy every coniplaint of the soldier 
against his officer, however frivolous or ill-dinnuled, was lis- 
tened to with iMgerness, and investigatc*d with partiality, on the 
principles of li!>erty and tHpiality. l)isci|dine acciirdingly be- 
came more and more relaxe<i ; and the diss{huiion of several 
of the old corps, nmicr tlic pretext of their being tainted with 
an arLsiocratic feeling, aggravated tiie ctmfusion and ineffi- 
ciency of the war deparlnietil. Many of the inmU. cfYective regi- 
ments during tlie. last pertcnl of the monarchy liad consisted 
of foreigiu'rs. 'llucse had cither lieen slaughterccl in defetice 
of the llinjne agaiiist insurrections, like tlie Swiss, or Iiad been 
dishaiuled, and Inul cnxssed the frontier to recruit tlie forces 
which were assemlded for the invasion of l‘hviiice. Above all, 
the einigratimi td the m)bh\w ha<I stripped the lo‘eiich army 
of nearly all its otllcers of high rank, and of the greatest [Kirtion 
of its Hubalti^rns. Above twelve thousand of the high-born 
youlli of lo'ance, who had been trainetl u> regard military com- 
mand as their exclusive patriimmy. ant! to wliom tfie nation 
had been accustomed to kaik up as its natural guides and 
champions in the storm of war. were now ntarslialled beneath 
the banner of Conde and the other emigrant princes for the 
overthrow of the hVench armi<?s and tlie reduction of the 
hVencli capital. Their successors in the l•Ve^dl regiments and 
brigades had as yet acquired neither skill nor experience ; tliey 
possessed neither self-reliance, nor the respect of the men who 
were under them. 

Siidi was the state of the wrecks of the ohl army ; hut the 
bulk of tlie forces with which I^rance began the war consisted 
of raw insurrectionary levies, wliich were even less to lie de- 
pended on. The Carmagnoles, as the revolutionary volunteers 
were called, flocked, indeed, readily to tlie frontier from every 
department when tlie war was prodaimed, and the fierce lead- 
ers of the Jacobins shouted that the country was in danger. 
They were full of zeal and courage, heated and excited by the 
scenes of the Revolution, and inflamed by the florid eloquence, 
the songs, dances, and signal-wortls witlt whicli it had been 
celebrated/'^ But they were utterly undisciplined, and turbii- 
lently impatient of superior authority or systematic control 
Many ruffians, also, who were sullied with participation in the 
♦ Scott, Life of Napoleon,*' vol I, c. viil 
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most sanguinary horrors of Paris, joined the camps, and were 
pre-eminent alike for misconduct before the enemy and for 
savage insubordination against their own officers. On one oc- 
casion during the campaign of Valmy, eight battalions of 
federates, intoxicated with massacre and sedition, joined the 
forces under Dumouriez, and soon threatened to uproot all dis- 
cipline, saying openly that the ancient officers were traitors, 
and that it was necessary to purge the army, as they had Paris, 
of its aristocrats. Dumouriez posted these battalions apart 
from the others, placed a strong force of cavalry behind them, 
and two pieces of cannon on their flank. Then, affecting to 
review them, he halted at the head of the line, surrounded by 
all his staff, and an escort of a hundred hussars. “ Fellows,’’ 
said he, '' for I will not call you either citizens or soldiers, you 
see before you this artillery, behind you this cavalry ; you are 
stained with crimes, and I do not tolerate here assassins or 
executioners. I know that there are scoundrels among you 
charged to excite you to crime. Drive them from among you, 
or denounce them to me, for I shall hold you responsible for 
their conduct.” * 

One of our recent historians of the Revolution, who nar- 
rates this incident, f thus apostrophizes the French general: 

Patience, O Dumouriez ! this uncertain heap of shriekers, 
mutineers, were they once drilled and inured, will become a 
phalanxed mass of fighters; and wheel and whirl to order 
swiftly, like the wind or the whirlwind; tanned mustachio- 
figures, often barefoot, even bare-backed, with sinews of iron, 
who require only bread and gunpowder ; very sons of fire, the 
adroitest, hastiest, hottest ever seen, perhaps, since Attila’s 
time.” 

Such phalanxed masses of fighters did the Carmagnoles ulti- 
mately become ; but France ran a fearful risk in being obliged 
to rely on them when the process of their transmutation had 
barely commenced. 

The first events, indeed, of the war were disastrous and dis- 
graceful to France, even beyond what might have been ex- 
pected from the chaotic state in which it found her armies as 
well as her government. In the hopes of profiting by the un- 
prepared state of Austria, then the mistress of the Netherlands, 
the French opened the campaign of 1792 by an invasion of 
* Lamartine. t Carlyle. 
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Flantlers, with f«ircr.s fnttstrr-rolls slinweci n ininierical 

ovenviichniiig Mi|«'riHrity it) llu* viu n\s\ and sr-rnu’d to promise 
a spectiy cun(|iK.\st hI that old hatlle-lirld of I’atru'pe. lUit the 
first flash of a.n Austrian salnaa r*r the first sfnnul of an Anstrian 
giin, was eiiiiiigh to discomfit tlio h'rcncli. 1ludr first corps, 
four thc'Hisand strong, that advasicial from I Jllc across the fron- 
tier, came suddenly upon a far inferior di'laclimcnt of the Aus- 
trian garrison of I’ournay, XiU a shot was/iret!, iior a luiyonet 
levelled. With one siiiuiltancons cry «d panic, tlie Frcnclt Iwokc 
and ran hcadhuig liark to Lille, when’ they completed the 
speclinru of insnhnrfiinalioii which they had given in the field 
by nmnlering their genera,! and o'veral of tlieir ctiief ofticcrs. 
On the same day, another iltviston undc*r lUroii, ninstering ten 
thousand sahres atid iiayonets, saw a few Austrian skinnisliers 
reconnoitritig tlieir fiosition. 'The hhvneh mlvanced posts 
had scarcely given and received a volley, and only a few lialls 
from the enemyX field‘-pieces ha<l fallen among tlu' lines, when 
two regitnerits of h'rench dragoons raisisl tin* cry “ We are be- 
trayed/’ galloped ofT, and were followed in disgraceful rout 
by tile rest of tlie wlmle army. Similar panics, or repulses aL 
most eciually discre<litahk% occurred whenever Rocliambcau, 
or Liickner, or Lafayette, the earliest t*h’ench generals in the 
war, lirought their trooi>s into the presence <if tlie enemy- 
Meanwhile the alliecl sovereigns had gradually collected on 
the Rhine a veteran and fmely*disciplined army for tlie inva- 
sion of France, whicli for nuinliers, eiiuip-ment, and martial 
renown, lioth of generals and men, was etiual to any that Ger- 
many had ever sent forth to co!U|uer. Ilieir design was to 
strike Inddly ami tlecisively at the heart of hVaiice, and, pene- 
trating the country tlirough llie Ardtmnes, to firoceed by Cha- 
lons upon I'^aris. llic ofistacles that lay in their way seemed 
insignificant. Tlie disorder and imbecility <if the French armies 
had been even augmented !>y the forced flight of lafayette 
and a sudden change of generals. The only troops posted on 
or near the track by which tlie allies were alioiit to advance 
were the 23,000 men at Sedan, whom lafayette had com- 
manded, and a corps of 20,000 near Metz, the command of 
which had just been transferred from I-iickner to Kellermann. 
There were only three fortresses which it was necessary for 
the allies to capture or miisk—Sedan, l-ongwy, and Verdun. 
The defences and stores of til these three were known to be 
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wretchedly dismantled and insufficient; and when once these 
feeble barriers were overcome and Chalons reached, a fertile 
and unprotected country seemed to invite the invaders to that 
'' military promenade to Paris which they gayly talked of 
accomplishing. 

At the end of July, the allied army, having fully completed 
all preparations for the campaign, broke up from its canton- 
ments, and, marohing from Luxembourg upon Longwy, 
crossed the French frontier. Sixty thousand Prussians, trained 
in the schools, and many of them under the eye of the Great 
Frederick, heirs of the glories of the Seven Years’ War, and uni- 
versally esteemed the best troops in Europe, marched in one 
column against the central point of attack. Forty-five thou- 
sand Austrians, the greater part of whom were picked troops, 
and had served in the recent Turkish war, supplied two formi- 
dable corps that supported the flanks of the Prussians. There 
was also a powerful body of Hessians ; and leagued with the 
Germans against the Parisian democracy came 15,000 of the 
noblest and the bravest among the sons of France. In these 
corps of emigrants, many of the highest born of the French 
nobility, scions of houses whose chivalric trophies had for 
centuries filled Europe with renown, served as rank and file. 
They looked on the road to Paris as the path which they were 
to carve out by their swords to victory, to honor, to the rescue 
of their king, to reunion with their families, to the recovery of 
their patrimony, and to the restoration of their order.* 

Over this imposing army the allied sovereigns placed as 
generalissimo the Duke of Brunswick, one of the minor reign- 
ing princes of Germany, a statesman of no mean capacity, and 
who had acquired in the Seven Years’ War a military reputa- 
tion second only to that of the Great Frederick himself. He had 
been deputed a few years before to quell the popular move- 
ments which then took place in Holland, and he had put down 
the attempted revolution in that country with a promptitude 
which appeared to augur equal success to the army that now 
marched under his orders on a similar mission into France. 

Moving majestically forward, with leisurely deliberation, 
that seemed to show the consciousness of superior strength, 
and a steady purpose of doing their work thoroughly, the allies 
appeared before Longwy on the 20th of August, and the dispir- 
* See Scott, “ Life of Napoleon,” vol. i., c. xi. 
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ited and dcspcaKlcnt i^arrisun opriu^d tlu* cd that fortress 
to them after the first shnwer <d hunihs. t )ii the ad of Scpteno 
ber, the still more imfanlant strcm^luihi of Venlun ca|>itulated 
after scarcely tlie shadow fd resistance. 

I'lrunswick’s superior f<»rce was now interposed !>etween 
Kellerniamfs tniops on the Ici’t and the otina* I’reiudi army near 
Sedan, which LafayetU-'s llif^lit had* for the tinuy left destitute 
of a connnamier. It was in the power ed t!ie (Jennan |:^’eneral, 
by slrikiipe: with an overwhelming mass to the right ami left, 
to crush in succession each of tliese weak armies, and the allies 
might then have marelual irresistilile and unresisted npou 
ikaris. Win at this crisis Itumonrii*/,, the new iaunmamlerdn- 
cluef <d the Id'ench, arrive<i at the eamt> near Setiam and com- 
menced a series of moveniiutts by which he renniied tlu* dis- 
persed and disorganized forces ed Ins country, elteeked ilic 
Prussian columns at the very moment wlten the last o!)stacles 
to their triuntidi seemed to Inave givets way, am! finally rolled 
hack the tide of invasion far aemss the cnemy*s frontier. 

The French fortresses had fallen; \nxi nature lierself still 
offered to brav<* and vigorous defenders of tlic land the means 
of opposing a Inirrier to t!te progress of tlie allies. A ridge of 
broken ground, calleil the Argonne, extends from the vicinity 
of Sedan towards the southwest for ahoitt fifteen or sixteen 
leagues, llie country id l/Argcmne has lunv been cleared 
and drained ; but in 17{)2 it was thickly wooded, and tlie lower 
portions of its unetiual surface were filled witli rivulets and 
niarslies. It thus presented a natural barrier <d from four to 
five leagues l>road which was abstilntely impimetralde to an 
army, except liy a few didlles, sucli as an inferior force nfight 
easily fortify and defend. Ditmouriez succeeded in marching 
his army down from Sedan liehind the Argonne, and in occupy- 
ing its passes, while tlie Prussians still lingertHl on the nortli- 
eastern side of tlie forest line. Ordering Kellerinann to wlieel 
round from Metz to St. Menehould and tlie re-enforcements 
from the interior and tlie extreme north also to eoneentrate at 
that spot, Dumouriez trusted to asseinlile a powerful force in 
the rear of the southwest extremity of the Argonne, while with 
the twenty-five thousand men under his immediate command 
he held the enemy at bay before the passes, or forced him to a 
long circumvolution round one extremity of the forest ridge, 
during which, favorable opportunities of assailing his flank 
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were almost certain to occur. Dumouriez fortified the principal 
defiles, and boasted of the Thermopylae which he had found for 
the invaders ; but the simile was nearly rendered fatally com- 
plete for the defending force. A pass, which was thought of 
inferior importance, had been but slightly manned, and an 
Austrian corps, under Clairfayt, forced it after some sharp 
fighting. Dumouriez with great difficulty saved himself from 
being enveloped and destroyed by the hostile columns that now 
pushed through the forest. But instead of despairing at the 
failure of his plans, and falling back into the interior, to be 
completely severed from Kellermann’s army, to be hunted as 
a fugitive under the walls of Paris by the victorious Germans, 
and to lose all chance of ever rallying his dispirited troops, he 
resolved to cling to the difficult country in which the armies 
still were grouped, to force a junction with Kellermann, and so 
to place himself at the head of a force which the invaders would 
not dare to disregard, and by which he might drag them back 
from the advance on Paris, which he had not been able to bar. 
Accordingly, by a rapid movement to the south, during which, 
in his own words, “ France was within a hair’s breadth of de- 
struction,’’ and after with difficulty checking several panics of 
his troops, in which they ran by thousands at the sight of a few 
Prussian hussars, Dumouriez succeeded in establishing his 
head-quarters in a strong position at St. Menehould, protected 
by the marshes and shallows of the rivers Aisne and Aube, be- 
yond which, to the northwest, rose a firm and elevated plateau, 
called Dampierre’s camp, admirably situated for commanding 
the road by Chalons to Paris, and where he intended to post 
Kellermann’s army so soon as it came up.* 

The news of the retreat of Dumouriez from the Argonne 
passes, and of the panic flight of some divisions of his troops, 
spread rapidly throughout the country, and Kellermann, who 
believed that his comrade’s army had been annihilated, and 
feared to fall among the victorious masses of the Prussians, 
had halted on his march from Metz when almost close to St. 
Menehould. He had actually commenced a retrograde move- 
ment, when couriers from his commander-in-chief checked him 
from that fatal course ; and then continuing to wheel round the 

* Some late writers represent that Brunswick did not wish to crush 
Dumouriez. There is no sufficient authority for this insinuation, which 
seems to have been first prompted by a desire to soothe the wounded 
military pride of the Prussians. 
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rear and left flank o! ilu* at St. rUeneliraiUk Kellerman, 

with twenty tliiiiLsand f>f the army cif Met/,, and stiiiie llaiiisands 
of volunteers, who had joined him in the rnareh, made his ap- 
pearance to the west of 1 )umourie/ on the very evening when 
Westentran aiul I’hemvenot, twi.i of the stalT-oftiecTS of Du- 
moiirie/, galli'jped in with the tidings that i>run,swick*s army 
liad come through the upper passes nf the Argiume iii full force, 
and was deploying on the heights ai La Luih% a ehaiii c,d emi- 
nences that, stretch ohlifpiely from sotuJiwi’si to iiorlheast, op- 
posite tlu! high grmiiid which Dtmniurie/ hehl, and also <ip- 
pr^siie hut at a slauler di.stanee from the |io?diioii which KeL 
lermann was de.sigtted to oeeupy. 

The allii‘s were. m)W, in fact, nearer to Paris than were the 
I’Vench tr<..a)ps tliemselves; hut. as Dumourie/. had foreseen, 
Brunswick dcetnetl it. unsafe to inarch upon the ea|Vital with 
HO large a hostile force left in his lasar hetween liis advancing 
columns and his base ot ciperations. The vtumg King of Prus- 
sia, who was in the allieil camp, ami the emigrant princes, 
eagerly advocateil an instant altaek up'on the nearest h'rcnch 
generak Kellermann hail laid liimself unnecessarily open. l)y 
advancing beyond Dampierre’s camp, whidi Dumouriez had 
designed for liim, and moving forward across the Atihe to the 
plateau of Valnty, a post inferior in strengtli ami space tn that 
which he Iiad left, and which hrottglil him close ujain the Prus- 
sian lines, leaving him separatee! by a tlangerous interval from 
the troops under Dumouriea: liimself. It .seemed easy fi.)r the 
Prussian army to overwhelm liim while tints isedated, and then 
tliey might surround and crush Dnmc.«iries^ at tlieir leisure. 
Accordingly, the right wing of the allied army moved for- 
ward in the gray of the morning of tlie jolh of Se|>temher to 
gain Kellermamds left flank ami rear, and cut him off from re- 
treat upon Cltak.ms, while the rest of t!te army, moving from 
tlie heiglits of I.a fame, winch here converge senii-circukirly 
round the plateau of Valmy, were to assail his position in front, 
and interpose lietweeii him and Duinouriei:. An unexpected 
collision tietween some of tlie advanced cavalry on eacli side 
in the low ground warned Kellermann of the eiieiny’s approach. 
Dumouriez had not been unobicrvant of the c,liinger of his com- 
rade, thus isolated and involved, and he had ordered up troops 
to support Kdlernmim on citlier flank in tlie event of liis being 
attacked. These troops, however, moved forward slowly ; and 
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Kellermann's army ranged on the plateau of Valmy projected 
like a cape into the midst of the lines of the Prussian bayo- 
nets/'* A thick autumnal mist floated in waves of vapor over 
the plains and ravines that lay between the two armies, leaving 
only the crests and peaks of the hills glittering in the early 
light. About ten o'clock the fog began to clear off, and then 
the French from their promontory saw emerging from the white 
wreaths of mist, and glittering in the sunshine, the countless 
Prussian cavalry, which were to envelop them as in a net if 
once driven from their position, the solid columns of the in- 
fantry, that moved forward as if animated by a single will, the 
bristling batteries of the artillery, and the glancing clouds of 
the Austrian light troops, fresh from their contests with the 
Spahis of the east. 

The best and bravest of the French must have beheld this 
spectacle with secret apprehension and awe. However bold 
and resolute a man may be in the discharge of duty, it is an 
anxious and fearful thing to be called on to encounter danger 
among comrades of whose steadiness you can fell no certainty. 
Each soldier of Kellermann's army must have remembered the 
series of panic routs which had hitherto invariably taken place 
on the French side during the war, and must have cast restless 
glances to the right and left, to see is any symptoms of waver- 
ing began to show themselves, and to calculate how long it was 
likely to be before a general rush of his comrades to the rear 
would either hurry him off with involuntary disgrace, or leave 
him alone and helpless to be cut down by assailing multitudes. 

On that very morning, and at the self-same hour in which 
the allied forces and the emigrants began to descend from La 
Lune at the attack of Valmy, and while the cannonade was 
opening between the Prussian and Revolutionary batteries, 
the debate in the National Convention at Paris commenced on 
the proposal to proclaim France a republic. 

The old monarchy had little chance of support in the hall of 
the Convention ; but if its more effective advocates at Valmy 
had triumphed, there were yet the elements existing in France 
for an effective revival of the better part of the ancient institu- 
tions, and for substituting Reform for Revolution. Only a 
few weeks before, numerously signed addresses from the mid- 

* See Lamartine, Hist. Giroxid., livre xvii. I have drawn much of 
the ensuing description from him. 
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dk classes in Paris, Ivnirii, atal nf!i«i large cities had l)een 
presented to the king expr-e»ive *4 their Imrror nf the anar- 
chists, and their readiness tu nphuld the rights of the crenvn, to- 
gctlier willt llu* lilnnlies of the suh»jrcl. And an armed resist- 
ance to the ainlaa'ity oi tlae Cmuaaitioin and in favr»r of tlie 
king, was in reality at tliis lime being actively orgaiii^eil in La 
\'etidee and Brittany* the importance of uiiicli may lie esti- 
mated from the hn'inidalfle ojipeedtioii wliicli the !\.oyalisLs of 
these provinces made to tlie Kepitblican |iarfy at a Ia.ier period, 
and nntler much more disadvantage* nis circinnstanees. It is 
a fact peenliarly illnslralive of the itnpfniance of tlie hallle of 
Valmy, that during ilie Ntmuner of ipiii the gentiemen of 
Brittany enteretl int** an eKiensive asoiciafion lor llu^ {uirpose 
of rescuing Ihe country ftann the opinarssivr yoke wliich had 
been impiisetl fyv the Parisian demageeipues. At the head of the 
whole was the 'Mar<|uis de la kotiarie, *»nf’ *d those remarkable 
men wlu:i rise inlet emiiumce dnriiip tlie siitrmy days of a 
revolution, fntm conseittus a!»ility to direct its current. Ardent, 
impetuous, and. enthusiastic, he was hrst diNiiiigiiistuai in tlie 
American war, when the intrepidity of his cundnet attracted 
tlie adnunition of the repnltliean tr*tops. ami the same <|ualitieH 
rendered hitn at first an ardent supporter of tlie Revolution in 
hVance; hut when the atr«ieities of the people liegari, he es- 
imused witli equal warmth tlie o|)ja»sile side, anti used the 
utmost efforts to rouse tlie iiMvsu of Briltany against the 
plebeian yoke which liad !>een imposed uptm tliein by the 
National Assemldy. lie stibmitlec! Ins plan to the Count 
(LArtois, and had <jrgani^et! iiiie so eKtensive as would have 
iwoved extremely formidable the (Vmvention, if the retreat 
of the Duke of Brunswiek, in Se]>ternlwr, lunl not tiainped 
the ardor of tlu^ wlnde t4 the west of I^ratH-e, then ready to 
break out into instirreetitm/‘^ 

And it was not only among the asdots of the old monarchy 
that the cause of the king would then have found friends. The 
iiieffatde atrocities of the SeptemlMT niasHaeres liad just oc- 
enrred, tnd the reaction prodneed by ihein aiiiorig ilioiisands 
who had previously been rniive tin the nlinioletnoentlk sitle 
was fresh line! powerfiih Hie nof.nlity hat! iicd yc^t lieeri made 
utter aliens in tlie eyes of the nation liy long t^xpalrialion and 
civil war. There was not yet a generation of youth educated 
♦ Alison* vol. iii,, |i. 3^3. 
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in revolutionary principles, and knowing no worship save that 
of military glory. Louis XVI. was just and humane, and 
deeply sensible of the necessity of a gradual extension of polit- 
ical rights among all classes of his subjects. The Bourbon 
throne, if rescued in 1792, would have had the chances of sta- 
bility such as did not exist for it in 1814, and seem never likely 
to be found again in France. 

Serving under Kellermann on that day was one who experi- 
enced, perhaps the most deeply of all men, the changes for 
good and for evil which the French Revolution has produced. 
He who, in his second exile, bore the name of the Count de 
Neuilly in this country, and who lately was Louis Philippe, 
king of the French, figured in the French lines at Valmy as a 
young and gallant officer, cool and sagacious beyond his years, 
and trusted accordingly by Kellermann and Dumouriez with 
an important station in the national army. The Due de 
Chartres (the title he then bore) commanded the French right. 
General Valence was on the left, and Kellerman himself took 
his post in the centre, which was the strength and key of his 
position. 

Besides these celebrated men who were in the French army, 
and besides the King of Prussia, the Duke of Brunswiclr and 
other men of rank and power who were in the lines of the 
allies, there was an individual present at the battle of Valmy, 
of little political note, but who has exercised, and exercises, 
a greater influence over the human mind, and whose fame is 
more widely spread than that of either duke, or general, or 
king. This was the German poet Goethe, then in early youth, 
and who had, out of curiosity, accompanied the allied army on 
its march into France as a mere spectator. He has given us 
a curious t-ecord of the sensations which he experienced dur- 
ing the cannonade. It must be remembered that many thou- 
sands in the French ranks then, like Goethe, felt the cannon 
fever ” for the first time. The German poet says :* 

“ I had heard so much of the cannon fever, that I wanted 
to know what kind of thing it was. Ennui, and a spirit which 
every kind of danger excites to daring, nay, even to rashness, 
induced me to ride up quite coolly to the outwork of La Lune. 
This was again occupied by our people ; but it presented the 
wildest aspect. The roofs were shot to pieces, the corn-shocks 

* Goethe’s " Campaign in France in 1792,” Farie’s translation, p. 77. 
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scattered about, the bodies nl men mortally wounded stretched 
upon them here and there, and ticcasionally a spent cannon-ball 
fell and rattled anion.ir the rtiins of the tile roofs. 

Quite alone, and left to myself, I rode away on the heights 
to the left, and could plainly survey the favoralde position of 
the French ; they were standing in the form of a semicircle, 
in the greatest quiet and security, Kcllennann, tlnai on tlie left 
wing, being the easiest to reach. 

“ I fell in with good company on the way, nfficers of my 
acquaintance, belonging to the general stafT and tlie regiment, 
greatly surprised tn find me heuas Hun* wanted to take me 
back again with them: but I spoke to them of particular ob- 
jects I had in view, and tliey left me, witimut further dissuasion, 
to rny well -known singular caprice. 

1 had now arrived quite in the region where the lialLs were 
playing across me: the sound <»f them is curious enough, as if 
it were composed of the humming of tops, the gurgling of 
water, ami the whistling of liiials. 'They were less <langerous 
by reason of the wetness of the gnmml: wlnu’ever one fell, it 
stuck fast. And thus my foolish experimental riile was secured 
against the danger at least <jf the balls relHumding. 

** In the midst of these eireumstanees, f was soon able to 
remark that something unusual was taking place within me. I 
paid close attention to it, ami still the stnisatiivn can l>e tlescrihcd 
only by similitmle. It ap|)eared as if you were in some ex- 
tremely hot place, and, at the saim* time, quite penetrated hy 
the heat of it, so that y<ut fcid y<mrs<'If, as it were, quite one 
with tlie element in which you are. d'he eyes lose nothing of 
their strength or clearness ; but it is as if the world Iia<l a kind 
of brown-red tint, which makes the situation, as well as the 
surrounding objects, more impressive, I was unable to per- 
ceive any agitation of tlu* Idood ; but everything seemed rather 
to be swalltiwed up in (lie glow of which I speak. From this, 
then, it is clear in what sense this c«mdition can l>e called a 
fever. It is remarkable, however, that t!ie liorrilde uneasy feel- 
ing arising from it is i:)roduce<l in ns solely through the ears. 
For the cannon thunder, the howling and crashing of the balls 
through the air, is the real cause of these sensations. 

** After I had ridden l)ack and was in fierfect security, I 
remarked, with surprise, that the glow was eongdetely extin- 
guished, and not the slightest feverisli agitation was left be- 
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hind. On the whole, this condition is one of the least desir- 
able ; as, indeed, among my dear and noble comrades, I found 
scarcely one who expressed a really passionate desire to try 
it.’’ 

Contrary to the expectations of both friends and foes, the 
French infantry held their ground steadily under the fire of 
the Prussian guns, which thundered on them from La Lune, 
and their own artillery replied with equal spirit and greater 
effect on the denser masses of the allied army. Thinking that 
the Prussians were slackening in their fire, Kellermann formed 
a column in charging order, and dashed down into the valley 
in the hopes of capturing some of the nearest guns of the en- 
emy. A masked battery opened its fire on the French column, 
and drove it back in disorder, Kellermann having his horse shot 
under him, and being with difficulty carried off by his men. 
The Prussian columns now advanced in turn. The French ar- 
tillery-men began to waver and desert their posts, but were 
rallied by the efforts and example of their officers, and Keller- 
mann, reorganizing the line of his infantry, took his station in 
the ranks on foot, and called out to his men to let the enemy 
come close up, and then to charge them with the bayonet. The 
troops caught the enthusiasm of their general, and a cheerful 
shout of Vive la nation, taken up by one battalion from another, 
pealed across the valley to the assailants. The Prussians hesi- 
tated from a charge up hill against a force that seemed so 
resolute and formidable ; they halted for a while in the hollow, 
and then slowly retreated up their own side of the valley. 

Indignant at being thus repulsed by such a foe, the King of 
Prussia formed the flower of his men in person, and, riding 
along the column, bitterly reproached them with letting their 
standard be thus humiliated. Then he led them on again to the 
attack, marching in the front line, and seeing his staff mowed 
down around him by the deadly fire which the French artillery 
reopened. But the troops sent by Dumouriez were now co- 
operating effectually with Kellerman, and that general’s own 
men, flushed by success, presented a firmer front than ever. 
Again the Prussians retreated, leaving eight hundred dead be- 
hind, and at nightfall the French remained victors on the 
heights of Valmy. 

All hopes of crushing the Revolutionary armies, and of the 
promenade to Paris, had now vanished, though Brunswick 
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lingered long iii ihv Argnnru’. till fiistrrH-, atnl Mrknrs*^ wasted 
away his once splendid tnree, and tnia!l\ I tin a fiifT'C wreck of 
it recrossecl the frontier, h'ranre, lueattwlitle-, fell that she |>os« 
sessec! a gianfs streiiKllu and hlv a giaiif did -Aw ir-c it. Before 
the close of that year all iadgnini ohevc^d tin* Xatioiial iVin- 
vention at. I’afis, and the after I lie kifrse of 

eiglilcen centuries, lrciiihlc*d cfucc niorc htuVitt.* a coiujiicudtig 
iniiitary rcpnidic. 

(iotliie’s di’scripfioii of flic i'annoiiadc ha'* heeii qiifitfsL iHs 
observation to his coinrades, ainl the camp of the allies at the 
end of the fatlie, derauwes c|nofatioii ;\hn. It shows that the 
poet felt (aiul jirol'sifily hr ahuie, of the tlioirsaiHl.s there, as- 
semlded, felt) tiu' full iinportanee of tliat day.. I fe ttescrities the 
consternation atid the rliange of deniea,nor which he td^served 
among liis Prussian friends that evening, lit* tells tis that 

most of them were silent, and, in fact, powi’r of reflec- 

tion and judgment was wanting to all At last I was called 
upon tt.i say what I thmiglit of the eninigemnif, fur I had been 
in the halnt of enUvening ami amusing the troop wiiii iihort 
sayings, litis time 1 said. * ihtx and fram Ihis day 
forth imnnumres a nav tm in l/ie hisiory, ami you cm 

all say thal you tmre present at its hirthd 


Syhdpsis of Evfsttk nrrwFKN tbf B.vttof or VAf.MA%A.a 
1702, Ann THE Hattee or \V.vrEia.tKn aj*. iBij;. 

A.D. I7<)3. Trial and ocecutirm ni I anus X Vh at Pari^i, Eng- 
land and Spain declare war against !**rance, Rtivalist war in 
Iji VencE^e. Second invasion of France bv the allie?t. 

1794, y:ircl IIowe*ii victory over the Ereneli fleet Final 
partition of Poland liy Rns^^ia, Prussia, and Au?itrta. 

1795* The French armien, under Ilchegru. compier lliilland. 
Cessation ol llte war in I.a Veiukkt 

1796. Bonaparte cominamls the French army of Italy, and 
piins repeated victories over the Austrians. 

1797, Victory of Jervis off Cape St. Vincent. Peace of Campo 
Formio between France and Austria. Defeat of the Dutch off 
Campardown by Admiral Duncan. 

X798. Rebellion in Ireland* Expedition of the French under 
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Bonaparte to Egypt. Lord Nelson destroys the French fleet 
at the battle of the Nile. 

1799. Renewal of the war between Austria and France. The 
Russian emperor sends an army in aid of Austria under Suwar- 
row. The French are repeatedly defeated in Italy. Bona- 
parte returns from Egypt and makes himself First Consul of 
France. Massena wins the battle of Zurich. The Russian em- 
peror makes peace with France. 

1800. Bonaparte passes the Alps, and defeats the Austrians 
at Marengo. Moreau wins the battle of Hohenlinden. 

1801. Treaty of Luneville between France and Austria. 
The battle of Copenhagen. 

1802. Peace of Amiens. 

1803. War between England and France renewed. 

1804. Napoleon Bonaparte is made Emperor of France. 

1805. Great preparations of Napoleon to invade England. 
Austria, supported by Russia, renews war with France. Napo- 
leon marches into Germany, takes Vienna, and gains the battle 
of Austerlitz. Lord Nelson destroys the combined French 
and Spanish fleets, and is killed at the battle of Trafalgar. 

1806. War between Prussia and France. Napoleon con- 
quers Prussia at the battle of Jena. 

1807. Obstinate warfare between the French and Prussian 
armies in East Prussia and Poland. Peace of Tilsit. 

1808. Napoleon endeavors to make his brother king of 
Spain. Rising of the Spanish nation against him. England 
sends troops to aid the Spaniards. Battle of Vimiera and 
Corunna. 

1809. War renewed between France and Austria. Battles 
of Asperne and Wagram. Peace granted to Austria. Lord 
Wellington’s victory of Talavera, in Spain. 

1810. Marriage of Napoleon and the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa. Holland annexed to France. 

1812. War between England and the United States. Na^^^- 
leon invades Russia. Battle of Borodino. The French occupy 
Moscow, which is burned. Disastrous retreat and almost total 
destruction of the great army of France. 

1813. Prussia and Austria take up arms again against 
France. Battles of Liitzen, Bautzen, Dresden, Culm, and Leip- 
sic. The French are driven out of Germany. Lord Welling- 
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tun gains the great, luittle uf \ itturia, which cranpletcs the res- 
cue of Spain from lu'ance, 

,1814. I'lie allies inva<le h'rance un tlu* eastern, and Lord 
Wellinglun itivades it un the snutliern, fuaUier. flatties of 
Lac.m, iMuntinirail. Arcis-snr Auhe, and uther,s in the north- 
east of France; and ed lAtilrmsc' in the smith. Paris sur- 
reinlers to flu* allies, and Xafadeem ahdii'afi'^. Mrs! restoration 
of the llonrhons. Xajadeon goes ttie Isle of h'llcn whirli is 
assigned to him hy the allies, I'reaty i>f Uhent l.ietwccn the 
Uniict,! States ami .luighuai. 


CHAPTER XV. 

BATTLE OF WATERLOO, A.D. 1815. 

Thou first and last of fields, king-making victory I ” 

— Byron. 

E ngland has now been blessed with thirty-six years of 
peace. At no other period of her history can a sim- 
ilarly long cessation from a state of warfare be found. 
It is true that our troops have had battles to fight during this 
interval for the protection and extension of our Indian posses- 
sions and our colonies, but these have been with distant and un- 
important enemies. The danger has never been brought near 
our own shores, and no matter of vital importance to our em- 
pire has ever been at stake. We have not had hostilities with 
either France, America, or Russia ; and when not at war with 
any of our peers, we feel ourselves to be substantially at peace. 
There has, indeed, throughout this long period, been no great 
war, like those with which the previous history of modern Eu- 
rope abounds. There have been formidable collisions between 
particula^l'states, and there have been still more formidable 
collisions between the armed champions of the conflicting prin- 
ciples of absolutism and democracy; but there has been no 
general war, like those of the French Revolution, like the 
American, or the Seven Years’ War, or like the war of the 
Spanish Succession. It would be far too much to augur from 
this that no sir iilar wars will again convulse the world ; but 
the value of the period of peace which Europe has gained is 
incalculable, even if we look on it as only a truce, and expect 
again to see the nations of the earth recur to what some philoso- 
phers have termed man’s natural state of warfare. 

No equal number of years can be found during which sci- 
ence, commerce, and civilization have advanced so rapidly and 
so extensively as has been the case since 1815. When we trace 
their progress, especially in this country, it is impossible not 
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tO’ feci that tluii* WHiidf'tilts <levrl. ^pineiit has heen mainly due 
to the land having: hern a! 'rhcir gmul effects caiiiint 

lie ohiilcratetl even it a sinae-s rd wars were l<i rec'niuiuerice. 
When we reflect lui this arid Cfunrast thesr lldrtv-sis, years with 
thi‘ period that ftrecr'cled llituii ■■■ -a peril »d of viohuice, of lunnilt, 

of iinrestinKly deslrui'iive vnvviiy a period llirongliont which 

the wealth of iialious was seattered like sand, and the Idood of 
natimis lavished like wateia tt is iinpossilde not to l(jok with 
dei‘p interest oti itu’ final crisis uf that dark and fireadliil epoch 

tile crisis out of winch onr own liappter ryvch’ of Vi^ars 4ias 

keen evolved, I'lie ^rea! hattle whicii endeil I lie fsventy ahree 
years* war of tire !ii>4 hdench Kevulntiuin and whicli (fuelled 
the man whose itrahus an«l ambition had so lung <li:s|iirhed and 
desolated the world, deserves to he reganled by m nut rmly 
with jieculiar pride as tme «>f our greatest natiunal vkiories, 
hut witli peculiar gratitude for the repose which it sc'cnred for 
m and for the greater part of the Innuan racic 

One gocat test frjr determining tlie importance’ of Waterloo is 
to ascertain what was felt Ity wdse and prudent statesmen tiefore 
that battle resjiecting l!ie return of Nafioleoti fr«un Mlba to 
the imperial thnme of hVanee. am! the prohalde effeiis of lus 
success. For tliis jmrpose, I will quote the words, not. of any 
of our vehement anti -(iatliean pt.diticians of t!ie school of Fitt, 
but of a leader of our lalieral party, of a man whose reptttaliim 
as a jurist, an Instorian, and a far-sighted ami eamlid statesman 
was, and is, deservedly Ingh, not only in this country, but 
lhrouglu.JUt ICunqie. Sir James Mackinto.sh, on llte ioth of 
April, spoke tints of the return from Flha: 

** Was it in the power of language to deserilie the evil? 
Wars wliieli liad raged far more than twenty years through- 
out Europe; wltich liad spread hhiod and di\solatir.in from 
Cadiz to Moscow, and from Kkaples tc^ i.*opetiltageii ; which 
had wasted the means of Intmati enjoyment, and dicsiroyed the 
instruments of social improvement ; wliich threatened to dif* 
fuse among the European nations the tlissolule and ferocious 
habits of a predatory soldiery— at lengtlg by one of those vicis* 
situdes which bid tlefiance to the foresiglri of man, had been 
brought to a close, upon the whole, happy, lieyorul all reason- 
able expectation, with no violent shock to tiiitkinal inde- 

* See the cxcdlent Ifitrothietton to Mr. Charles Kittgliihi liiiitory of 
the Thirty Years’' Ftace;^ 
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pendence, with some tolerable compromise between the opin- 
ions of the age and the reverence due to ancient institutions ; 
with no too signal or mortifying triumph over the legitimate 
interests or avowable feelings of any numerous body of men, 
and, above all, without those retaliations against nations or 
parties which beget new convulsions, often as horrible as those 
which they close, and perpetuate revenge, and hatred, and 
blood shed from age to age. Europe seemed to breathe after 
her sufferings. In the midst of this fair prospect and of these 
consolatory hopes, Napoleon Bonaparte escaped from Elba; 
three small vessels reached the coast of Provenqe ; our hopes 
are instantly dispelled ; the work of our toil and fortitude is un- 
done ; the blood of Europe is spilled in vain — 

“ ^ Ibi omnis effusus labor ! ' ” 

The congress of emperors, kings, princes, generals, and states- 
men v/ho had assembled at Vienna to remodel the world after 
the overthrow of the mighty conqueror, and who thought that 
Napoleon had passed away forever from the great drama of 
European politics, had not yet completed their triumphant fes- 
tivities and their diplomatic toils, when Talleyrand, on the nth 
of March, 1815, rose up among them and announced that the 
ex-emperor had escaped from Elba, and was emperor of France 
once more. It is recorded by Sir Waiter Scott, as a curious 
physiological fact, that the first effect of the news of an event 
which threatened to neutralize all their labors was to excite a 
loud burst of laughter from nearly every member of the con- 
gress. But the jest was a bitter one; and they were soon deeply 
busied in anxious deliberations respecting the mode in which 
they should encounter their arch-enemy, who had thus started 
from torpor and obscurity into renovated splendor and strength: 

“ Qualis ubi in lucem coluber mala gramina pastus, 

Frigida sub terra tumidum quern bruma tegebat, 

Nunc positis novus exuviis nitidusque juventa, 

Lubrica convolvit sublato pectore terga 
Arduus ad solem, et linguis micata ore trisulcis.” 

— Vergil, Mneid. 

Napoleon sought to disunite the formidable confederacy 
which he knew would be arrayed against him, by endeavoring 
to negotiate separately with each of the allied sovereigns. It 
is said that Austria and Russia were at first not unwilling to treat 
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witli him, and jt-alMUnirs ha*i !>rrii rifr among several 

cjf the Allies on the snhjrii td the hiviNinn *4' fin’ ronqiicred 
coniitries; and the eiirdial nnaniimtv with wineh fiiey had acted 
during iHij and iIh’ tir4 *4 iHiq had grtnvn chill dar- 

ing some werks of di*^sii ■-■aMn-A. Ihit tlir aefieo e-xt'iiions of 
Talleyrand, who represfuird ! -onis X\ III at the eo!||^■^a»^s, and 
wliti both liafcd and iiSired Xap»4ron with at! flic inten.sify of 
whic’h liis |H»\verlul s|eril \va'- eagahhe pi'evt-nlrtl fhr secession 
of any iiieiiilH'r ol the eoiigre>H hum iIh’ mnv e.reat league 
against their aneiriii enemy. Still, it highlv |troha!»!e tluit 
if Xa|'K.4erai had. !riniii|died in Ih-lejimi over I tie hntsMans and 
tlie lAiglish, he wouhi have ^aiceirihol in M|.teinng negofiatkais 
with t!u,‘ Anstiiinsand Kjts'^ians; and he mir:!}f liave thus gained 
ailvantages .similar t<i those \vlu<di lie had ohiaimal on his re- 
turn frtnn t*;.gy|4» when he indnerd t!u- i ’/ar Paul Ui withdraw 
the Hussiatt armies from i'o- o|H"rafmg wu!i the oilier enemies 
cif h'ranee in the estremifv *4 peril to wlneli rdn* seemed re- 
duced in Ihrt fortune now had de-ao'led hinn Irnlli in 

diplomacy and in war, 

On the hd'h M*treln 1815. the ministers of the seven pow- 
ers, Austria, S|)aiin haiglam!. Portugah Prussia. Russia, and 
Sweden, signed a manifesto hy whitdi they iteelared Xapoleon 
an outlaw; and tliis dmimeiaiiou was insiantlv followed up 
l)y a treaty lietwi’en luiglaml, Amaria* Pimoaa, and Russia (to 
wliich other jittwers soon acceded hy which the rulers of those 
couiilries tjouml tltemselv«*s ta enloree that decree, and to jiremto 
cute the war until Xapoleon should !>r driven from the throne 
of lonnee aial reiidereil ineapahle of tlisiurliing the peace of 
luirotie. The Phike of Wellington was tlie representative of 
Englaml at the C oitgress of \denna, and hr wan ininiedialely 
applied to for Ihs advice on the plan of miliiary openitioiB 
against France. It was ohvions that Helgium wamld he the 
first lialtledielip, ami lyv the general wish «if tlie Allies, the Ivng- 
!Mi duke proceeded ihillier to asseinlde ait armv from tlie can- 
tingeiilg of i)iiteh, iielgian, ami Hanoverian iroi*fts that were 
most speedily availahle, am! from the FInglish rt-giiiierits wliich 
his own gcwernmeril was liastening to semi over from this coun- 
try. A strimg PrusHian eor}B wan near Ai'JcdaT. liaj'iellc% Iiaviiig 
reiimined there since tlie camjiaigti of the preceding year. This 
was largely reinforced fiy other troops of the same nation; and 
Marshal Blikher, the favorite hero of the Prns.siaii ^okliery and 
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the deadliest foe of France, assumed the command of this army, 
which was termed the “ Army of the Lower Rhine,” and which, 
in conjunction with Wellington’s forces, was to make the van 
of the armaments of the allied powers. Meanwhile Prince 
Schwartzenberg was to collect 130,000 Austrians and 124,000 
troops of other Germanic states, as the “ Army of the Upper 
Rhine ” ; and 168,000 Russians, under the command of Bar- 
clay de Tolly, were to form the “ Army of the Middle Rhine,” 
and to repeat the march from Muscovy to that river’s banks. 

The exertions which the allied powers made at this crisis to 
grapple promptly with the French emperor have truly been 
termed gigantic, and never were Napoleon’s genius and ac- 
tivity more signally displayed than in the celerity and skill by 
which he brought forward all the military resources of France, 
which the reverses of the three preceding years, and the pacific 
policy of the Bourbons during the months of their first restora- 
tion, had greatly diminished and disorganized. He re-entered 
Paris on the 20th of March, and by the end of May, besides 
sending a force into La Vendee to put down the armed risings 
of the Royalists in that province, and besides providing troops 
under Massena and Suchet for the defence of the southern fron- 
tiers of France, Napoleon had an army assembled in the north- 
east for active operations under his own command, which 
amounted to between 120,000 and 130,000 men,* with a superb 
park of artillery, and in the highest possible state of equipment, 
discipline, and efficiency. 

The approach of the multitudinous Russian, Austrian, Ba- 
varian, and other foes of the French Emperor to the Rhine 
was necessarily slow; but the two most active of the allied 
powers had occupied Belgium with their troops, while Napo- 
leon was organizing his forces. Marshal Bliicher was there 
with one hundred and sixteen thousand Prussians ; and, be- 
fore the end of May the Duke of Wellington was there also 
with about one hundred and six thousand troops, either British 
or in British pay.f Napoleon determined to attack these en- 
emies in Belgium. The disparity of numbers was indeed great, 
but delay was sure to increase the proportionate numerical 
superiority of his enemies over his own ranks. The French 

* See, for these numbers, Siborne’s " History of the Campaign of 
Waterloo,” vol. i., p. 41. 

t Siborne, vol. i., chap. hi. 
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liinpcn^r r«.insiden*il alsd that. the etieiuy’s trcwtps were lunv 
cantoned under the cc.)!innand f>f two |.*eneral>. and cfiinposed 
of nations diftVriiii^ in interest and in His 

own army was under ids nwn s»de It was conn* 

I'josed exclusively of !**rench soldiers, mo-stly of veterans* well 
ac(|uainted witli their ufheers ami with each tulier. ami full of 
eiithnsiaHtic ct,infideiice in their eoniniander. If ht‘ could 
separate the Prussians from tlic Pudtislu sei as te^ atlack t*ach 
singly, hc‘ felt sangiiiiU' of success, mil only ;yi»'airist these the 
ineist resoliite of his many adversaries., hut also ;upiinst the 
other masses that were slowly lah<u*init up ag’aiiist his eastern 
(lorninioiis. 

ll'ie triple chain <if slroni^ fitrfn*sse.s whidi the hd*ench pos- 
sessed on the lUdgian fremtier forimal a curt. dm heliind which 
Najioleon was able to conciuitrate his army, ami to cfinceal till 
tile very last tmimenl tjie precise line uf ati;u‘h wldcli he iir-' 
tended to take. Un the other hand, tUnclier and Whdlington 
were oliligeci to cantmt their troops aloniy a hue of open coun- 
try of consideralde lengtlu so as to watch for the oiifhreak of 
Napoleon from wdiicljcver point of his chain of stronghohls he 
sliould please to make it. Pdtielier. with his army, occiipied the 
banks of the Saml.ire ami the Meuse, froni liege on his left to 
Charleroi on his riglit ; am! the l.)tike of Welliiii^ion covered 
BrusselH, his canlonrneiits Indng partly in front tif tliai city, and 
hetvveen it and the iTcncli frontier, and j»art!y on its west ; their 
extreme right reacldng t<.i (‘umiray ami lkmriia)% wldie their 
left ai)|iroac!ied (diaiiend atnl conmiiuncaled with the Prussian 
right. It was upiui C'haiieroi that Najioleon resolved to level 
his attack, in hopt^s of severing tlie twc'i allieit armies from each 
other, ami ilteii j.uirsuing tiis favorite fmiics of assailing each 
separately with a HUtierior force on the hattledteld, ifioitglt the 
aggregate of their luimbers cunstderahly exr«*tHletl his own. 

1.lie first French corps 4 armee, cornnia.iiilef! lyv t.mnrit d’Er- 
lotg was stationeck in the liegiriiiiiig af June, in and around the 
city of Lilky near to the northeastern frtiiilier iif !*’ ranee. The 
second corps, iiticler Count Heillix was at: ValeiicieiiiieH, to the 
right of the first one. Tlie tliird corps, under t “ciiint Vaiidarnme, 
was .at The fourth, under C,.*ui.mt Cerard, had its head- 

quarters at Mete; and tlie sixtlnf under t,kmnt Loliaii, was at 
Laon* Four corps of reserve cavalry, tinder Mar^^lial (iroiicliyt 

* See Moniliolnif ft ” Mcinoifft,” p, 4s. 

t The ifth corps was «nder Count Rapp at Stradmrg. 
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^ere also near the frontier, between the rivers Aisne and Sambre. 
'he Imperial Guard remained in Paris until the 8th of June, 
rhen it marched towards Belgium, and reached Avesnes on the 
3th; and in the course of the same and the following day, the 
ve corps d’armee, with the cavalry reserves which have been 
lentioned, were, in pursuance of skilfully combined orders, 
apidly drawn together and concentrated in and around the same 
ilace, on the right bank of the river Sambre. On the 14th Na- 
loleon arrived among his troops, who were exulting at the dis- 
ilay of their commander’s skill in the celerity and precision with 
\^hich they had been drawn together and in the consciousness 
if their collective strength. Although Napoleon too often per- 
iiitted himself to use language unworthy of his own character 
especting his great English adversary, his real feelings in com- 
nencing this campaign may be judged from the last words 
v'hich he spoke, as he threw himself into his travelling-carriage 
o leave Paris for the army. “ I go,” he said, '' to measure my~ 
,elf with Wellington.” 

The enthusiasm of the French soldiers at seeing their em- 
)eror among them was still more excited by the “ Order of the 
Day,” in which he thus appealed to them: 

“ Napoleon, by the Grace of God, and the Constitution of the Empire, 
Emperor of the French, etc., to the Grand Army. 

"Ax THE Imperial Headquarters, 
'^Avesnes, June 14th, 1815. 

Soldiers ! this day is the anniversary of Marengo and of Friedland, 
vhich twice decided the destiny of Europe. Then, as after Austerlitz, 
IS after Wagram, we were too generous ! We believed in the pro testa- 
ions and in the oaths of princes, whom we left on their thrones. Now, 
lowever, leagued together, they aim at the independence and the most 
sacred rights of France. They have commenced the most unjust of 
aggressions. Let us, then, march to meet them. Are they and we no 
longer the same men? 

Soldiers ! at Jena, against these same Prussians, now so arrogant, 
you were one to three, and at Montmirail one to sixl 

Let those among you who have been captives to the English describe 
the nature of their prison ships, and the frightful miseries they endured. 

“ The Saxons, the Belgians, the Hanoverians, the soldiers of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, lament that they are compelled to use their 
arms in the cause of princes, the enemies of justice and of the rights of 
all nations. They know that this coalition is insatiable ! After having 
devoured twelve rnillions of Poles, twelve millions of Italians, one 
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millian of Saxorn, .iiirl -ix rsf it ntnv wriir^ to df'vottr 

the states nf the srennd r.uik in tirrin.tn}. 

Marlnien ! one monimf nt pnv.prnty ha-^^ hrwif.ferrri tlieni, 1'he 
oppressieio and the hunnliriti#*n nf flir h'fftu'fi |»er>|»lf' are hryond fludr 
■power. If they enter h'ranee. they will there hn«l their grave. 

Soldiers! we have foreed tnarein- . to make. I'iatfle . tr» tight, dangt*rs 
to enconnter: hut. with tirnmes'^, viei^irv wdl hr mn 1'hr rights, the 
honor, and the happitiess uf the erainit v will he tvk'nwt'vil ! 

1’o T'Very h'ren«-litnan who has a hear!, the iin-*fnriii i’, nrnv arrived 
to conquer or to die. 

X.,\s*oi..roN*. 

’* I'ltr, Mvir-UA}. DrivI- Of. I IVJ.MATIA, 

Ma|or ge-nri-ai/’ 

The* I5tli of Jttite had sranady dawned lieluff* the h’rentdi 
artny was in motion feu-' the derisive r;nnjuiiy:n and rrossed the 
frontier in tliree eohnniis, whirh were fHameti npon (liarleroi 
and its vicinity* llie hd’envdt line eif ;nlvastrr ujuiti ilrussels, 
which city Napoleon resolved to orenin', tints lay ripht through 
the centre of the catitornnents of the* Alltes, 

Much criticisiu lias been expeinled ott the supposed surprise 
of Wellinglott’s army in its c;mtontnenls hv Naprdeon’s rapid 
advance* I'hese comujents vvottld Itardly itave hern made if 
sufficient attention Itad heen paid to t!ie g«'^»gt'dpliy of t!ie Wa- 
terioo campaign, and if it had Iwen rememhered iltat titc pro- 
tcctitm of Ilrnssels was justly considered by the allied gettcrals 
a matter of primary imptntance. If Napoleon couhl, either Ity 
manftuvring or fighting, Itave succeeded in occu{ndng that city, 
tlu* greater i>art <d lielginm would umiuestionaJdy liave de- 
clared in his favor; aiul t!ie restdts of sucli a suci*es*g gaimvl !)y 
the emperor at tlie commencenumt of l!u* eain|»aigm might have 
decisively influenced the wliole after etirrent of eveitts, A glanc-e 
at the map will sfunv tlte numerous roads that lead fn.mi the dif- 
ferent fortresses on die hrench nortlieastern frontier and con- 
verge upon llrussels, any cme of winch Niipolrem might lave 
chosen for the advance of a strong force npon that city. The 
duke’s army was judiciously arranged sti as lo vmihk him to 
concentrate troops on any otie of these roads sufliciently in 
advance of llrussels to cheek an assailing enemy* Tlie army 
was kept thus available for uu:'ivement in any necessary direc- 
tion, till certain intelligence arrived on tlie 1 5 ll'i of June tliat tlic 
hrench liad crossed the frontier in large force near Tliiiin, tliat 
they had driven back the iTussian advanced troops imder Gen- 
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eral Ziethen, and were also moving across the Sambre upon 
Charleroi. 

Marshal Bliicher now rapidly concentrated his forces, calling 
them in from the left upon Ligny, which is to the northeast of 
Charleroi. Wellington also drew his troops together, calling 
them in from the right. But even now, though it was certain 
that the French were in large force at Charleroi, it was unsafe 
for the English general to place his army directly between that 
place and Brussels, until it was certain that no corps of the 
enemy was marching upon Brussels by the western road through 
Mons and Hal. The duke, therefore, collected his troops in 
Brussels and its immediate vicinity, ready to move due south- 
ward on Quatre Bras and co-operate with Bliicher, who was 
taking his station at Ligny, but also ready to meet and defeat 
any manoeuvre that the enemy might make to turn the right of 
the Allies and occupy Brussels by a flanking movement. The 
testimony of the Prussian general, Baron Muffling, who was 
attached to the duke’s staff during the campaign, and who ex- 
pressly states the reasons on which the English general acted, 
ought forever to have silenced the weak inventions of the ene- 
my ” about the Duke of Wellington having been deceived and 
surprised by his assailant, which some writers of our own nation, 
as well as foreigners, have incautiously repeated. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon of the 15th that 
a Prussian officer reached Brussels, whom General Ziethen had 
sent to Muffling to inform him of the advance of the main 
French army upon Charleroi. Muffling immediately communi- 
cated this to the Duke of Wellington, and asked him whether 
he would now concentrate his army, and what would be his 
point of concentration, observing that Marshal Bliicher in con- 
sequence of this intelligence would certainly concentrate the 
Prussians at Ligny. The duke replied : ‘‘ If all is as General 
Ziethen supposes, I will concentrate on my left wing, and so 
be in readiness to fight in conjunction with the Prussian army. 
Should, however, a portion of the enemy’s force come by Mons, 
I must concentrate more towards my centre. This is the reason 
why I must wait for positive news from Mons before I fix the 
rendezvous. Since, however, it is certain that the troops must 
march, though it is uncertain upon what precise spot they must 
march, I will order all to be in readiness and will direct a brigade 
to move at once towards Quatre Bras.” 
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Later in the saiiic day a iiu’>sii:e frnivs lUtudHa* himself was 
delivered ti> Miilllin.ev in which tin* Prussian iiehPiiiar.shal in- 
formed the lairon that lie was eoncentraJini^- liis nuai at Soiiilircf 
and Idi^ny, and charited yjve him spi’cdy inte!li|4'cncc 

resf-HTtinB* the cuficentration <d \\'ellinf;h»n. ^Mulfhniy irmnedi- 
aieL comituniii'ated tliis tlu* duKia wlut ex|>res>i'd his satis- 
facthm with rilhclierhs arrauLtements, hut addfd that he ctiulcl 
not even then restdve upon Iiis rwvii ptiiut eoneent ration be- 
fnrc‘ he olhiuned the flcsired intelfiyenee from Alons. About 
midnight this information arrived. ’l‘he duke went to the c]uar- 
ters of (leneral Miitding aiid tohl him tliat he now had received 
his rc‘ports frotu Mons and was sure that no hreneli troojjs were 
advancing !>y that route, but that the ma>s of the enemy's force 
was decidedly direeled on i liarh^rid. 1 le inha'iued the Ihiissiao 
gerieral that lie had oialered the Pritish Irotijcs Ut move forward 
upon CJuatre Pras; bul witli characterisiie coolness and sa- 
gacity resolved not to give tlie a|'ipea,rance <»! alarm by hurrying 
on with them himself. A ball was to be given by t!ie Duchess 
of Richmond at PrusMTs that night, and the duJkc {imposed to 
General Muhling iliat they shonld go to the hall for a few hours, 
and ride forward in tlie morning to overtake tlie troo|>s at 
Qitatre Bras. 

To hundreds who were assemfded at tlial memorable ball the 
news that th.e enemy was advancing, ami that the time for battle 
had come, mnst have been a fearfully exciting surprise* and 
the magnificent stanm of Pyron (**(‘hibk’ IfaroklA C anto III) 
are as true as they are beautiful; but tfie duke and bis principal 
officers knew well the stern termitiation to tiiat festive scene 
which was approachiiig. Om by one. and in such a way as to 
attract as little observatirin as possible, the leaders of tlie variotis 
corps left the ballroom and took their stations at the hesui of 
their men, who were prccssing forward tlirotigh the last hottrs 
of the short summer nigltt to the arena of antiripafed slaughter, 

Napoleon’s cijreralions on the 15th ha<l fjcen eomlueted with 
signal skill and vigor, ami llteir results had lieen very advan- 
tageous for liis plan of the campaign. With his army formed 
in three vast columns* lie liad struck at tlie centre of tlie line 
of cantonments of liis allied foe-s; and he find so far timcle good 
his blow that he had effected the passage of t!ie Siimbre* he had 
beaten with his left wing the Prussian corps of (’General Zietlien 
at Thuin, and with his centre he had in person advanced riglit 
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through Charleroi upon Fleurus, inflicting considerable loss 
upon the Prussians that fell back before him. His right column 
had with little opposition moved forward as far as the bridge 
of Chatelet 

Napoleon had thus a powerful force immediately in front of 
the point which Bliicher had fixed for the concentration of the 
Prussian army, and that concentration was still incomplete. 
The French emperor designed to attack the Prussians on the 
morrow in person with the troops of his centre and right col- 
umns, and to employ his left wing in beating back such English 
troops as might advance to the help of their allies, and also in 
aiding his own attack upon Bliicher. He gave the command 
of his left wing to Marshal Ney. Napoleon seems not to have 
originally intended to employ this celebrated general in the cam- 
paign. It was only on the night of the i ith of June that Marshal 
Ney received at Paris an order to join the army. Hurrying for- 
ward to the Belgian frontier, he meet the emperor near Charleroi. 
Napoleon immediately directed him to take the command of 
the left wing and to press forward with it upon Quatre Bras by 
the line of the road which leads from Charleroi to Brussels, 
through Gosselies, Frasne, Quatre Bras, Genappe, and Water- 
loo. Ney immediately proceeded to the post assigned him; and 
before ten on the night of the 15th he had occupied Gosselies 
and Frasne, driving out without much difficulty some weak 
Belgian detachments which had been stationed in those villages. 
The lateness of the hour and the exhausted state of the French 
troops, who had been marching and fighting since ten in the 
morning, made him pause from advancing farther to attack the 
much more important position of Quatre Bras. In truth, the 
advantages which the French gained by their almost super- 
human energy and activity throughout the long day of the 15th 
of June were necessarily bought at the price of more delay and 
inertness during the following night and morrow than would 
have been observable if they had not been thus overtasked. Ney 
has been blamed for want of promptness in his attack upon 
Quatre Bras, and Napoleon has been criticised for not having 
fought at Ligny before the afternoon of the i6th; but their cen- 
sors should remember that soldiers are but men and that there 
must be necessarily some interval of time before troops that have 
been worn and weakened by twenty hours of incessant fatigue 
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ami ^iriiV ran Ih' ittl. n arn, rM*r>:*ani/ril and !irn!i|;'!it again 
into aciinii with any hnpr nf aua'c , 

Having cm thr night ih flu- lytli {ilar<'c! llu^ iiimhI advaiiml of 
tlu* ihaiirh iiiaitr In-. I’Mininam! in in Iimiii uf Frasne, 

Kt'V O'idi* harl. In 1 'harlrri ti. v. lirrr al ’*•« arrivi'd afirmt 

niiiliiiglst, haviin: rnurnril in an ilif t -iH'-ratiuns nf the 

cnitri' and I'iidi! rfdniun *4 thr i-ri sa-'lr 1 hr fni|icror and the 
inarslial >4i|ipfi| iMgrllirta ami rnnainrd in ranu'-l m aivcarsatkm 
till two in thr iiioTiiiiig, An lionr tm two aflrrward-s Xry rock* 
hark fit In-aMir, wliria^ lir rndravorrd to ndlrrl tidings ri| the 
liililihri's and nujvr'iiirnfs of thr rnrny\ in front of fiini: anti also 
husird hinisrll in thr nri E-swirv cln!\ *4 Irarnini: ihr aintinnf and 
cmnpttsitiiai tif llir winvh hr hiiu'-.«'|f uas rotnnianding, 

Ili* ha«l hrrn Ml Miikirnly a|'»poin?«-d im In-, hirji station lliat he 
did m.it know the stfruglh of fhr -^rv-rral rridim'Ofs under Iiioi, 
or even Itie names of their etaninantling ofiirers. He now caused 
his aide-tie a’;uii|"is |o |n'i‘|»ari’ the re«gii-4tr rrlnne-.. and tlrew to- 
getiier the Irooi'is, whom he was thi-is Irarniiig hefore he used 
Iheiin 

VVcdlingttin reinainet! at the lhitdu-‘o of !%!r!nnoiid\s liall at 
llrusselH till alnnit thn'e ok-'lnek in the morning of the ihih, 
*\showing liiniself very eheerfnlA as Ikiron Mnitiing, who ac- 
eoinjianietl him. ohaerva^s. At tivi’ oVkirk the duke and the 
baron were eni horschaek aiul reaehrd ili«’ jiosition at Quaire 
liras ahoui eleven, As the l*r«meh, wlio were m front of InviHoei- 
were perfeelly rfuiet, anil tl»r duke was informed that a very large 
force ttnder Kagoleon in persim was memwing lUiieheiy it wvis 
thouglit I'lUHsitik” that only a slight detaeli:im*iil of the French 
was posted at Idvmne in order t.o mask the Fnghsh army* In 
that ewent Wellingtoin an hr told llaron Mtit’lling, would be 
able to employ hia whole strength in Mipporling the Friissians; 
and he pnifjosed lo ride across friiin t.Jnalrr liras to iUiielier’s 
position ill order to eonrerl with him perhonally the iiieiistires 
which slionlil hr tiikrn in order tti bring on a ilreiHive Imttk 
with file F'rencli. Wellington amt Mnt’iling rode accordingly 
towards ligny* anti fonml Marshal IlUielirr and his stall at the 
witniitiill i%i Ihy. nt*ar that village. I1ie Friwman ariii>% fkhOOO’ 
strongs was tlrawm up chiefly along »i chain of lirightii with the 
vilkgegof Hcimhreh St. Amand, and Ligny in their front Theic 
villages wtre sirtingly neenpied hv Fms^ian iklarlnnerits* and 
formed the keys of Hliidierks positiuin Hie lieads of lire col- 
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umns which Napoleon was forming for the attack were visible 
in the distance. The duke asked Bliicher and General Gneise- 
nau (who was Bliicher's adviser in matters of strategy) what they 
wished him to do. MiifHing had already explained to them in 
a few words the duke^s earnest desire to support the field-mar- 
shal, and that he would do all that they wished, provided they 
did not ask him to divide his army, which was contrary to his 
principles. The duke wished to advance with his army (as soon 
as it was concentrated) upon Frasne and Gosselies, and thence 
to move upon Napoleon’s flank and rear. The Prussian leaders 
preferred that he should march his men from Quatre Bras by 
the Namur road, so as to form a reserve in the rear of Bliicher’s 
army. The duke replied, “ Well, I will come if I am not at- 
tacked myself,” and galloped back with MufBing to Quatre Bras, 
where the French attack was now actually raging. 

Marshal Ney began the battle about two o’clock in the after- 
noon. He had at this time in hand about 16,000 infantry, nearly 

2.000 cavalry, and 38 guns. The force which Napoleon nom- 
inally placed at his command exceeded 40,000 men. But more 
than one-half of these consisted of the first French corps d’armee, 
under Count d’Erlon; and Ney was deprived of the use of this 
corps at the time that he most required it, in consequence of 
its receiving orders to march to the aid of the emperor at Ligny. 
A magnificent body of heavy cavalry under Kellermann, nearly 

5.000 strong, and several more battalions of artillery were added 
to Ney’s army during the battle of Quatre Bras; but his effective 
infantry force never exceeded 16,000. 

When the battle began, the greater part of the duke’s army 
was yet on its march towards Quatre Bras from Brussels and 
the other parts of its cantonments. The force of the Allies, 
actually in |)osition there, consisted only of a Dutch and Belgian 
division of infantry, not quite 7,000 strong, with one battalion of 
foot and one of horse-artillery. The Prince of Orange com- 
manded them. A wood, called the Bois de Bossu, stretched 
along the right (or western) flank of the position of Quatre Bras; 
a farmhouse and building, called Gemiancourt, stood on some 
elevated ground in its front; and to the left (or east) were the 
enclosures of the village of Pierremont. The Prince of Orange 
endeavored to secure these posts; but Ney carried Gemiancourt 
in the centre, and Pierremont on the east, and gained occupa- 
tion of the southern part of the wcK)d of Bossu. He ranged the 
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uiinu r if iu.V;* ^\ f l-f-'’;.; 1- --t thr- \ufJ? in« -•! ?lr;4riiiiive 

vdvct ii|h;ii t!;t' Alhf- \h fouv.ii'4 to tnnhrr aci-' 

v;iii4i*,:4’n wlun !hr UiUi Sii lliniiKis 

rivlnii, ;in4 !h‘ I i a 14 rn I ' , .if the 

M’riir. W'f lli!u.:i* ^11 « ^Oh » luiu I ? n» «l f M Mnali r ( ‘ra ^ lr< tin liis 

itilrr\"i»'W u'sh Ithu'i’n f ’•Iv -'ii-’. 1»* tin’ aiiHa! ‘In' .r lufccs) 

rtninml fill finji! uifh ihrn-., .t . ir* ’'h ».a llii’ Allies 

:irtiVT«l, \M U' !»4v.n-4 sirni fhr bvii-r attacks 

wliii'ii * . .liiinir-. aid i.aCinn* *! fu inakr with 

tiiiahafr*! i:allcnli\ am! rral Ihr ia\ahv ta fli«' Aiigkn 

ailied aniiv ih.it ira*h«al [ ht.bir Wui . dniifa: aili»sii criii- 

i4 I Hils'h .im! laiaiian'-. aid a '.raall t <4 I h'iil'iMvickcrs 
undrr tilt'll thikr. wlnt Inllr.l »ai tlir lirhl. riic'.sr proved 
wlinllv niiatdc' !»« rnciainfrt K*'!!rn'naini'’. » mi.rvat'i", and Pir^tA 
laiH'cr%, "llif’ thudn am.! i4''ti:tan uiianii^ aln» pave way i'arly 
in the rtipar.eiiiriif : n't that ill!' wIiMlf- hriint Ml file tialtlc fell 
on flic Iliiirdi and f irinaiiu raiaritiw %n'4ainrd it nol'dy. 

llunipji tTptcaledly ihaipn! le, ihr I rfitdi i.tvahv, tliMnph rx- 
jM'tsei! tfi flic niiirdii'oin^ Inr <4 ilir I naa. li hall*’nr'^, winch front 
tlic liripJitN of drnnanc* aart sent -diMi and -dirll iniu ihr di'vutfd 
M',|narc-s wluiicvfr tlu" hmu h hMi-.riurn wnhdrrw, flicy not only 
rrftrllrd thrir a'aaiii^int's hnt Kriupl'-. and I’ack'^ hripatics, Icil 
<in hy Picfoiuacfiially advain-rd ai:4nr'.f and ihiMitph thrir char|(- 
iup fiH’s. and wilh i.trin drtn ininatiMit inadr pou'd tu t!ir rnd nf 
the dav tin* pl'Minid which llir> had !!tn% indklly won, Setmc, 
liU'Wever, of the Itritidi irpiinmi’* wnr iliuiiip thr cunfndon 
assaili'd hy ihr lAiiicIt cavah). ludorr fhrv CMttId furm ?a|iiarrs, 
aiitl *aiflVrrd srvnrlv. i hir I'rpina-ni. ihrtiarl, w'a^ afnio'^a wholly 
drslroytsl hy ilir enna^aarrs, A l‘|•^nl'h private soldier named 
lainii, of the Ktli Rrpjiiirni nf cuiras^irr^'*, i'ap'liir«'t| uiir of the 
Kni^'lisli Cfilnr's aiul pr«'srnird it ti» NA*)s It was a snliiary trophy, 
arrival of thr lAiph'di t toards ahmti half 'past six okiock 
enablri! ilir tinkr to rreuvrr thr w'ond nf I’nssip whii'h llir hrencli 
had aliinni riilirrly won and thr nl wliicti hy ihem 

'Wcjiiltl I'lavr rnaJilrtl Key tt»n|'irrair tlr-aimiivrly iipMii the allied 
flank and rear, Xm nidy v%-as wmit! nf Mn^’ai rrcnvrrcd on 
the llritidi right, hut the enchmirrH nf llrrmimiit were also 
carried on ilir left W’litm nighi sri in the tcrnicli had Iieen 
clriveri hiick on all pninis inwartb h'rasiir; hiii they still held 
the farm tif Ciciiiiiiiictiiirl in front «d thr diikc*s ccrilre. Well- 
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ington and Muffling were unacquainted with the result of the 
collateral battle between Bliicher and Napoleon, the cannon- 
ading of which had been distinctly audible at Quatre Bras 
throughout the afternoon and evening. The duke observed to 
Muffling that of course the two allied armies would assume the 
offensive against the enemy on the morrow, and, consequently, 
it would be better to capture the farm at once, instead of wait- 
ing till next morning. Muffling agreed in the duke's views, and 
Gemiancourt was forthwith attacked by the English and cap- 
tured with little loss to the assailants. 

Meanwhile the French and the Prussians had been fighting 
in and round the villages of Ligny, Sombref, and St. Amand, 
from three in the afternoon to nine in the evening, with a sav- 
age inveteracy almost unparalleled in modern warfare. Bliicher 
had in the field, when he began the battle, 83,417 men and 224 
guns. Bulow's corps, which was 25,000 strong, had not joined 
him. But the field-marshal hoped to be reinforced by it or by 
the English army before the end of the action. But Bulow, 
through some error in the transmission of orders, was far in 
the rear; and the Duke of Wellington was engaged, as we have 
seen, with Marshal Ney. Blucher received early warning from 
Baron Muffling that the duke could not come to his assistance ; 
but, as Muffling observes, Wellington rendered the Prussians 
the great service of occupying more than 40,000 of the enemy, 
who otherwise would have crushed Bliicher's right flank. For 
not only did the conflict at Quatre Bras detain the French troops 
which actually took part in it, but d'Erlon received orders from 
Ney to join him, which hindered d'Erlon from giving effectual 
aid to Napoleon. Indeed, the whole of d’Erlon's corps, in con- 
sequence of conflicting directions from Ney and the emperor, 
marched and countermarched, during the i6th, between Quatre 
Bras and Ligny without firing a shot in either battle. 

Blucher had, in fact, a superiority of more than 12,000 in 
number over the French army that attacked him at Ligny. The 
numerical difference was even greater at the beginning of the 
battle, as Lobau's corps did not come up from Charleroi till 
eight o'clock. After five hours and a half of desperate and long- 
doubtful struggle, Napoleon succeeded in breaking the centre 
of the Prussian line at Ligny, and in forcing his obstinate an- 
tagonists off the field of battle. The issue was attributable to 
his skill, and not to any want of spirit or resolution on the part 
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of the Prussian tmojis; nor <litl they, llnmj^h dcfcaU-d, abate 
one jot in discipliiu', heart, or hoju’. As ithu-lu-r oI)served, it 
was a Itattlc in which his army lost tlie day hut not its honor. 
The Prus.siaiis retreated diirint; the nifjht of the if)th and the 
early part of the tyili. with perfect reKiiIttrity and steacliness. 
The retreat was tlirecfeii not towards Maestricht, where their 
principal depots were eslahlishetl, hut towards Wavre, so as to 
l)c able to maintain their communication with Wellington's 
army, and still follow out the original plan of the campaign. 
The heroism with which the Prussians eiuiurcd and repaired 
their defeat at Ligny is more glorious than tnany victories. 

The messenger who was sent to inform Wellington of the 
retreat of the Prit.ssian army was shut on the way, and it was 
not until the morning of tlie 17th that the Allies, at Quatre 
Bras, knew the result of the hattk of Ligny. The duke was 
ready at <laybreak to take the ulTeiisive against the enemy with 
vigor, his whole army being by that time fully assembled. But 
on learning that Blucher iuui been defeate<l, a dilTerenl course 
of action wa.s clearly ucce,ssary. It was ubvi<ms that Napoleon’s 
main army would now be <lirccted against Wellington, and a 
retreat was inevitable. On asccrtainiitg that the Prussian army 
had retired upon Wavre, that there was no hot pursuit of them 
by the French, and that Hulow s corps had taken no part in the 
action at Ligny, the duke resolved to march his army hack 
towards Brussels, still intending to cover that city and to halt 
at a point in a line with Wavre, and there restore his communi- 
cation with Blucher, An officer from Bluchers army reached 
the duke about nine o’clock, from whom he learned the ef- 
fective strength tliat Blucher still possessed, and how little dis- 
couraged his ally was by yesterday’s I>atlle. Wellington sent 
word to the Prussian cominan<ler that he would halt in the 
position of Mont St. Jean, and accept a general battle with the 
French, if Blucher would pledge hinusclf to come to his as- 
sistance with a single corps of 25,000 men. This was reatlily 
promised; and after allowing his men ample time for rest and 
refreahment, Wellington retired over alnjut half the space be- 
tween Quatre Bras and Brussels. He was pursued, but little 
molested, by the main French army, which about noon of the 
17th moved laterally from Ligny and joined Ney’s forces, which 
had advano^ through Quatre Bras when the British abandoned 
that position. The Eari of Uxbridge, with the British cavalry, 
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covered the retreat of the duke’s army with great skill and gal- 
lantry; and a heavy thunder-storm, with torrents of rain, im- 
peded the operations of the French pursuing squadrons. The 
duke still expected that the French would endeavor to turn his 
right and march upon Brussels by the highroad that leads 
through Mons and Hal. In order to counteract this anticipated 
manoeuvre, he stationed a force of 18,000 men, under Prince 
Frederick of the Netherlands, at Hal, with orders to maintain 
himself there, if attacked, as long as possible. The duke halted 
with the rest of his army at the position near Mont St Jean, 
which, from a village in its neighborhood, has received the ever- 
memorable name of the field of Waterloo. 

Wellington was now about twelve miles distant, on a line run- 
ning from west to east, from Wavre, where the Prussian army 
had now been completely reorganized and collected, and where 
it had been strengthened by the junction of Bulow’s troops, 
which had taken no part in the battle of Ligny. Blticher sent 
word from Wavre to the duke that he was coming to help the 
English at Mont St. Jean, in the morning, not with one corps, 
but with his whole army. The fiery old man only stipulated that 
the combined armies, if not attacked by Napoleon on the i8th, 
should themselves attack him on the 19th. So far were Bliicher 
and his army from being in the state of annihilation described 
in the boastful bulletin by which Napoleon informed the Paris- 
ians of his victory at Ligny. Indeed, the French emperor seems 
himself to have been misinformed as to the extent of loss which 
he had inflicted on the Prussians. Had he known in what good 
order and with what undiminished spirit they were retiring, he 
would scarcely have delayed sending a large force to press them 
in their retreat until noon on the 17th. Such, however, was the 
case. It wa^s about that time that he confided to Marshal 
Grouchy the duty of pursuing the defeated Prussians and pre- 
venting them from joining Wellington. He placed for this 
purpose 32,000 men and 96 guns under his orders. Violent 
complaints and recriminations passed afterwards between the 
emperor and the marshal respecting the manner in which 
Grouchy attempted to perform this duty, and the reasons why 
he failed on the i8th to arrest the lateral movement of the Prus- 
sians from Wavre to Waterloo. It is sufficient to remark here, 
that the force which Napoleon gave to Grouchy (though the 
utmost that the emperor’s limited means would allow) was in- 
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suflirifiil In niak<; lira*! a|:aiust llu* i'ntifT rrn‘-.Maii army, espe- 
cially after juurimti with lUiu-hcr. \\c shall |>rm‘nlly 

have nccasinfi etJiiMcIrr what < >pjM<i itmitu's were i;iven to 
Clrmtchy during the iHih. aiat what lie might ha%‘r efiecicd if 
he had Ih-cii a man *4 * original nnhfary genius. 

lint, the faihii'i' nf t d'Mneh) was m fnifh mainh' <avtiig Ui the 
indranitahle hcridsm nf lUnchrr him self, whn. tlmngh he had 
received severe pers*»nal mjurirs in the liatllc r?| Ligny, was as 
energetic ami readv as ever in hrmging his imm intu aeliem 
again, ami wlm ha*! the resnhniun l<i esp^m' part *4 his army, 
umler 11ii<’lniam tn l*e nvn Avhe!me»l hv tirnuehv at Wavn* on 
the iKtIu while lie urged the marrh r»f the mass nf hi,s trnnp.s 
upmi Waferlun, ** It is ma at Wavre, hut at W aterlnn/* said 
the old held tnarshal '‘that ftie » ampaigti is tn he decided:"' 
and he riske*l a tUiachinenl. ami w»*n tlie campaign accord- 
ingly. Wellington and liluchrr trusted each nihcr as cordially, 
ant! emnperated as /eal**usly» as furmnlv had hcen the case 
with Marlhorongti and l*Utgent\ It was in full reliattce on 
HUtcher's promise to pun him that the *iuke siond his grtmiul 
au«i fonglit at Waterloo ; and ttmse win* havi^ ventiirei! to im- 
pugn the duke's capacity as a general ought !*» have had com- 
mon-sense emmgh to jierceive that n» charge the duke with 
having won the battle of Waterloo hv the help of the Ihmssians 
is really to say tliat he won it hy the very means on which he 
relied, attd without the espectalion *4 whieh the haltle would 
not: have lieen ffiught. 

Naptdeon liimself has fomut fault with Wellington ♦ for not 
having retreafeil farther, as to eomplete a jiinclitin of his 
army with Blucher's before he risketl a general engagement* 
But. as we have seen, the duke justly considered it ini|iorlant to 
protect Brussels, He liail reason to expect that his army could 
singly resist the hVench at WatrrliHi until the Brussiaiis came 
up, and that, on ttie IVitssians joining, tliere would be a suffi- 
cient force united under himself and llhichrr for congdetely 
overwhelming the imeiny. Ant! wltile Napoleon thus ceiiHures 
his great adversary, lie involimtarily liears ilie higliest possible 
testimony to the military character of tlie Mnglisli, and proves 
decisively of what paramount iiin>ortance was the battle to 
which he challenged hi» fearless opponent, Nii{K':ilccin asks, If 
Ihi English army had ban bmim al Waierkun whai tmtM have 
♦ See Montholow*» ** Memoirs,*' vok Iv,, p* 44* 
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been the use of those mtmerous bodies of troops, of Prussians, 
Austrians, Germans, and Spaniards, which were advancing by 
forced marches to the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees? * 
The strength of the army under the Duke of Wellington at 
Waterloo was 49.608 infantry, 12,402 cavalry, and 5,645 ar- 
tillery-men, with 156 guns.f But of this total of 67,655 men, 
scarcely 24,000 were British, a circumstance of very serious im- 
portance if Napoleon’s own estimate of the relative value of 
troops of different nations is to be taken. In the emperor’s own 
words, speaking of this campaign, ‘‘ A French soldier would 
not be equal to more than one English soldier, but he W’ould not 
be afraid to meet two Dutchmen, Prussians, or soldiers of the 
Confederation.”! There were about 6,000 men of the old 
German Legion with the duke ; these were veteran troops, and 
of excellent quality. Of the rest of the army the Hanoverians 
and Brunswickers proved themselves deserving of confidence 
and praise. But the Nassauers, Dutch, and Belgians were 
almost worthless ; and not a few of them were justly suspected 
of a strong wish to fight, if they fought at all, under the French 
eagles rather than against them. 

Napoleon’s army at Waterloo consisted of 48,950 infantry, 
15,765 cavalry, 7,232 artillery-men, being a total of 71,947 men 
and 246 guns.§ They were the flower of the national forces of 
France ; and of all the numerous gallant armies which that 
martial land has poured forth, never was there one braver, or 
better disciplined, or better led, than the host that took up its 
position at Waterloo on the morning of the i8th of June, 1815. 

Perhaps those who have not seen the field of battle at Water- 
loo, or the admirable model of the ground and of the conflicting 
armies which was executed by Captain Sibome, may. gain a 
generally accurate idea of the localities by picturing to them- 
selves a valley between two and three miles long, of various 
breadths at different points, but generally not exceeding half 
a mile. On each side of the valley there is a winding chain of 
low hills, running somewhat parallel with each other. The 
declivity from each of these ranges of hills to the intervening 
valley is gentle but not uniform, the undulations of the ground 
being frequent and considerable. The English army was 
posted on the northern, and the French army occupied the 

* See Montholon^s “ Memoirs,” vol. iv., p. 44. t Sibome, vol. i., p. 37^. 
t Montholon’s “ Memoirs,” vol. iv., p. 41. § See Sibome, ut supra. 
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southern ri<lj;v. The artillery <»f each side thundered at the 
other from their respeetive heiyjlits throufjhout the day, and 
the charges of horse tiiid foot were m;ide across the valley that 
has been described. I he village of Mont St. Jean is situate 
a little behind the centre <tf the northern cliain of liills, and the 
village of La ilelle Allitutce is close behind the centre of the 
southern ridge. The high road front fharleroi to Ifru.ssels 
(a broad paved ctuiseway) runs through both these villages, 
and Itisects, therefore, both the bhigli.sh ainl the bVench posi- 
tions. The line of this road was the line t<f N'ajioleon's intended 
advance on i’ru.ssels. 

There are some other local particulars connected with the 
situation of each army which it is necessary to bear in mitul. 
The strength of the ilriti.sh position did not consist merely in 
the occupation of a ridge of high gn >und. A village ami ravine, 
called Merk Hraiiie, on the Duke of Wellington's extreme 
right, secured him from his llank being turned on that side: 
and on his extreme left, two little h;unlcts, called La Have and 
Papcllotc, gave a similar though a .slighter protection. Behind 
the whcjle British position is the e.xtensive forest of Soignics. 
As no attemi)t was made by the h'rench to turn either of the 
English flanks, ami the battle was a <lay of straightforward 
fighting, it is chiefly important to .see what posts there were in 
front of the British line of hills of which advantage could he 
taken either to repel ttr facilitate an attack ; ami it will he seen 
that there were two, and that each was of very great importance 
in the action. In front of the British right — that is to say. on 
the northern slope of the valley towards its we.stern etui — there 
stood an old-fasliioned Flemish fannhottse called Gonmont 
or Hougoumont, with oitt-building.s ami a garden, and with 
a copse of bcech-trccs of about two acres in extent arcnind it. 
This was strongly garrisoned by the allied troops ; and while 
it was in their possession, it was <lifficult for the enemy to press 
on and force the British right wing. On the other hantl, if the 
enemy could take it, it woul<l be diftinilt for that wing to keep 
its ground on the heights, with a strong pn.st held adversely in 
its immediate front, being one that wonUl give much shelter 
to the enemy’s marksmen, and great facilities for the sudden 
concentratkm of attacking columns. Alntost immediately in 
front of the British centre, and not so far down the slope as 
Hougouihont, there was anotlxer farxuhouse, of a smaller size, 
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called La Haye Sainte * which was also held by the British 
troops, and the occupation of which was found to be of very 
serious consequence. 

With respect to the French position, the principal feature to 
be noticed is the village of Planchenoit, which lay a little in the 
rear of their right (i.e., on the eastern side), and which proved 
to be of great importance in aiding them to check the advance 
of the Prussians. 

Napoleon, in his memoirs, and other French writers, have 
vehemently blamed the duke for having given battle in such a 
position as that of Waterloo. They particularly object that the 
duke fought without having the means of a retreat, if the attacks 
of his enemy had proved successful; and that the English army, 
if once broken, must have lost all its guns and materiel in its 
flight through the forest of Soignies, that lay in its rear. In 
answer to these censures, instead of merely referring to the 
event of the battle as proof of the correctness of the duke’s judg- 
ment, it is to be observed that many military critics of high 
authority have considered the position of Waterloo to have been 
admirably adapted for the duke’s purpose of protecting Brussels 
by a battle; and that certainly the duke’s opinion in favor of it 
was not lightly or hastily formed. It is a remarkable fact (men- 
tioned in the speech of Lord Bathurst when moving the vote 
of thanks to the duke in the House of Lords) that, when the 
Duke of Wellington was passing through Belgium in the pre- 
ceding summer of 1814, he particularly noticed the strength of 
the position of Waterloq, and made a minute of it at the time, 
stating to those who were with him that if it ever should be his 
fate to fight a battle in that quarter for the protection of Brussels, 
he should endeavor to do so in that position. And with respect 
to the forest of Soignies, which the French (and some few Eng- 
lish) critics have thought calculated to prove so fatal' to a re- 
treating force, the duke, on the contrary, believed it to be a 
post that might have proved of infinite value to his army in the 
event of his having been obliged to give way. The forest of 
Soignies has no thicket or masses of close-growing trees. It 
consists of tall beeches, and is everywhere passable for men and 
horses. The artillery could have been withdrawn by the broad 
road which traverses it towards Brussels; and in the mean while 

* Not to be confounded with the hamlet of La Haye, at the extreme 
left of the British line. 
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a few regiments of resolute infaiUry could have Iu*ld the forest 
and kept the pursuers iti check. < )ne of the best writers on the 
Waterloo campaign, t aptain Ihingle, well oleserves that “ every 
I>erson the least expiu ieuced in war knows the extreme difficulty 
of forcing infantry from a wood which canm»t l>c turned.'' The 
defense of the I'ois de Lossu near Otiatre liras on the t6tli of 
June had given a good proof of this; ami tlie Duke of Welling- 
tom when speaking in after years of the possible events that 
might have followed if he had heen beaten hack from tlie open 
field of Waterloo, fu anted to the wood of Soignies as his secure 
rallying place, saying, They never could hav<’ beaten us so 
that we could not have held the w(»od against them/' lie was 
always cemfident that he could have niaile gom! that post until 
joined by the Prussians, uihui whose co-operation he through- 
out <letK‘n<leck 

As has l)een alrcatiy mentioned, the Prnssians, on the morn- 
ing of the tHth, were at Wavre, about twelve miles to tlie east 
of the field battle at Waterloo. 'The junction cd lUtiow's di- 
vision had more than made ttp Un' the k»ss sustaine<l at Ligny ; 
and leaving Thielmam with about men, to hold his 

ground as he best cotild against the attack which (irottchy was 
about to make ou Wavre. Ihiknv and tUucher moved with the 
rest of the Prussians through St. I,amhert tipon Waterloo. It 
was calculated that they wouhl be there by tluve o’clock; Imt 
the extremely difficult nature of tlie ground which they had to 
traverse, rendered worse by the torrents td rain that had just 
fallen, delayed them kmg on tlieir twelve milc.H rnarclt. 

An army, indeed, less animated Iw hitter hate against the 
enemy than were the Prussians and under a less energetic chief 
than Illiiclier, wtnild have failed altt»gether in cfTeeting a passage 
through the swamps into wliicli tlie incessant rain had trans- 
fornted the greater part of the gnnuul tliruugh which it was 
necessary to nmve, not <m!y with columns of bna, but with 
cavalry and artillery. At one point of the march, on entering 
tlie defile of St, lamberi, the spirits of tlie Prussians almost gave 
way. Exhausted in the attempts to extricate and drag forward 
the heavy guns, the men began to murmur, Bluehcr came to 
the spot and heard cries from the ranks of ** We cannot get on/' 
But you must get on/' was the old fiekl-marshars answer. 
** I have pledged my word to Wellington, am! you surelv will 
not make me break it. Only exert yourselves fur a few hours 
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longer, and we are sure of victory.” This appeal from old 

Alarshal Forwards,” as the Prussian soldiers loved to call 
Bliicher, had its wonted effect. The Prussians again moved 
forward, slowly, indeed, and with pain and toil; but still they 
moved forward. 

The French and British armies lay on the open field during 
the wet and stormy night of the 17th; and when the dawn of 
the memorable i8th of June broke, the rain was still descending 
heavily upon Waterloo. The rival nations rose from their dreary 
bivouacs and began to form, each on the high ground which it 
occupied. Towards nine the weather grew clearer, and each 
army was able to watch the position and arrangements of the 
other on the opposite side of the valley. 

The Duke of Wellington drew up his army in two lines, the 
principal one being stationed near the crest of the ridge of hills 
already described, and the other being arranged along the slope 
in the rear of his position. Commencing from the eastward, on 
the extreme left of the first or main line, were Vivian’s and 
Vandeleur’s brigades of light cavalry, and the fifth Hanoverian 
brigade of infantry under Von Vincke. Then came Best’s fourth 
Hanoverian brigade. Detachments from these bodies of troops 
occupied the little villages of Papelotte and La Haye, down the 
hollow in advance of the left of the duke’s position. To the right 
of Best’s Hanoverians, Bylandt’s brigade of Dutch and Belgian 
infantry was drawn up on the outer slope of the heights. Be- 
hind them were the ninth brigade of British infantry under 
Pack; and to the right of these last, but more in advance, stood 
the eighth brigade of English infantry under Kempt. These 
were close to the Charleroi road and to the centre of the entire 
position. These two English brigades, with the fifth Hanove- 
rian, made up the fifth division, commanded by Sir Thomas 
Picton. Immediately to their right, and westward of the Char- 
leroi road, stood the third division, commanded by General 
Alten, and consisting of Ompteda’s brigade of the king’s Ger- 
man Legion and Kielmansegge’s Hanoverian brigade. The 
important post of La Haye Sainte, which, it will be remembered, 
lay in front of the duke’s centre, close to the Charleroi road, 
was garrisoned with troops from this division. Westward, and 
on the right of Kielmansegge’s Hanoverians, stood the fifth 
brigade under Halkett; and behind, Kruse’s Nassau brigade 
was posted. On the right of Halkett’s men stood the English 
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<"ruanls. They wen* io two ]»ri|.;acles^ <uie eonin landed by Mait- 
land and the other by I^yni:, 'I'he entire division was under 
General Cooke. The bui!dinji;s and of IloUKuumont, 

which lay innnediately under the heij^ht tm which stood the 
liritish Guards, were principally uianned by dilachnients from 
Byng's lirigatle, aiiled t>y some brave Hanoverian ritleinen and 
accompanied by a lialtalitm of a Nassau legiinent. < >n a pLiteau 
in the rear of (Viokc’s division nf Guards, and inclining west- 
ward towards the village of Merk 1 »raine, were Hintoids second 
infantry division, composed of Adams\s third brigade of light 
infantry, Du Plat's first lirigade of the king's German l^egion, 
and third Ifatu^verian brigade muler ('<donel I Jalkett. 

Tlie duke formed his sectmd line of cavalry. 11ns only ex- 
tended behind the right and centre of his first line, I'lie largest 
mass was drawn up behind the brigades (»{ infantry in tlie cen- 
tre, on either side of the (liarlertii r<iad. I'he brigade of house- 
hold cavalry under Lord Somerset was on the immediate riglit 
of the road, and on the left of it was Ponsonby's brigade. Behind 
these were Trip’s and Ghingy's brigades of Dnteb and Belgian 
horse. The third Hussars of the king's CJerman I.egion were 
to the right of Stmierset's brigade. I'o the right of these, and 
behind MaitlandT infantry, stood the third brigade tnuier Dorn- 
berg, consisting of the twenty-third h'nglisli light dragoons and 
the regiments of light dragoons of tlie king’s German Legion. 
The last cavalry on the right was Grant s lirigatle, stationed in 
the rear of (he h'oot Guards. The corps of Brtmswickers, both 
horse and foot, and the tenth British brigade <>f foot were in 
reserve liehind the centre and rigid of tlie entire {Hisition. The 
artillery was distributed at convenient intervals along the front 
of the whole line. Besides the generiiLs who have lieen men- 
tioned, Lord ilill, I-ord Uxliridge (wlm had the general com- 
mand of tlie cavalry), the Mince of Orange, and Genera! Chass^ 
were present and acting under tlie Dukc.*^ 

On the opposite heights the L'rcnch army was drawn up in 

* Prince FrcdtTick’s force renifitrted at Hak and tm^k no part In the 
battle of the iHth. The reawm for this arrangement (whkfi has iMen 
mnch cavilled at) may IichI be given in the words of Baron Muffling: 
** The Duke had retired from Ou»’dre Bran in three column^, by three 
chtusslesi and on the evening t*f the ryth. Prince Frederick of Orange 
wti at Hal, Lord Hill at Braine rAlieud. and the Prince of Orange 
with the rtserve at Mont St. Jean. This dintrihiuion was necesHtry, as 
Napoleon could dispose of these three roads for his advance on Brussel*. 
Napoleon on tite i^lh had prit^d cm by Gonappt as far as Roisotnmo* 
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two general lines, with the entire force of the Imperial Guards, 
cavalry as well as infantry, in rear of the centre, as a reserve. 

The first line of the French army was formed of the two corps 
commanded by Count d'Erlon and Count Reille. D’Erlon’s 
corps was on the right, that is, eastward of the Charleroi road, 
and consisted of four divisions of infantry under Generals 
Burette, Marcognet, Alix, and Donzelot, and of one division 
of light cavalry under General Jaquinot. Count Reille’s corps 
formed the left or western wing, and was formed of Bachelu’s, 
Foy’s, and Jerome Bonaparte’s divisions of infantry and of Fire's 
division of cavalry. The right wing of the second general 
French line was formed of Milhaud’s corps, consisting of two 
divisions of heavy cavalry. The left wing of this line was formed 
by Kellermann’s cavalry corps, also in two divisions. Thus each 
of the corps of infantry that composed the first line had a corps 
of cavalry behind it; but the second line consisted also of Lobau’s 
corps of infantry and Domont and Subervie’s divisions of light 
cavalry; these three bodies of troops being drawn up on either 
side of La Belle Alliance and forming the centre of the second 
line. The third, or reserve, line had its centre composed of the 
infantry of the Imperial Guard. Two regiments of grenadiers 
and two of chasseurs formed the foot of the Old Guard under 
General Friant. The Middle Guard, under Count Morand, was 
similarly composed; while two regiments of voltigeurs and two 
of tirailleurs, under Duhesme, constituted the Young Guard. 


On the two other roads no enemy had yet shown himself. On the i8th 
the offensive was taken by Napoleon on its greatest scale, but still the 
Nivelles road was not overstepped by his left wing. These circum- 
stances made it possible to draw Prince Frederick to the army, which 
would certainly have been done if entirely new circumstances had not 
arisen. The duke had, twenty-four hours before, pledged himself to 
accept a battle at Mont St Jean if Blucher would assist him there with 
one corps of 25,000 men. This being promised, the duke was taking his 
measures for defence, when he learned that, in addition to the one corps 
promised, Blucher was actually already on the march with his whole 
force, to break in by Planchenoit on Napoleon^s flank and rear. If 
three corps of the Prussian army should penetrate by the unguarded 
plateau of Rossomme, which was not improbable, Napoleon would be 
thrust from his line of retreat by Genappe, and might possibly lose even 
that by Nivelles. In this case Prince Frederick, with his 18, men 
(who might be counted superfluous at Mont St. Jean), might have 
rendered the most essential service.*' See Muffling, p. ^6, and me 
Quarterly Review, No. 178. It is also worthy of observation ^at 
Napoleon actually detached a force of 2,000 cavalry to threaten Hal 
though they returned to the main French army during the night of 
the 17th. 
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The chasseurs and lancers ul the ( iuunl were nn the ri^ht of 
the infantry, under I.efehvre 1 Jesiionette.s, and the Ki'enadiers 
and dragoons of the tinards. under tlnyot, were on the left. 
All the French corps coinpiised. besides their cavalry and in- 
fantry rct;inients, .strong halteries of horse-artillery; and Na- 
poleon’s mnnerical superiority in puns was of tleeji importance 
thniUKhout the action. 

I’.esides the leading generals who have been mentioned as 
commanding particular cori)s. Key and .'soult were present, and 
acted as the emperor's lieutenants in the liattle. 

Knglish military critics have highly eiiiogizetl the admirable 
arrangement which Napoleon made of his forces of each arm, 
so as to give him the most Jimple means of sustaining, by an 
immediate ami stifheient suppttrt, any attack, from whatever 
point he might direct it. ami of drawing promptly together a 
strong force, to resist any attack that might be !na<le on himself 
in any part of the held,* When his troops were all arrayed, he 
rude along the lines, receiving everywhere the most enthusiastic 
cheers from his men, of whose entire devotion to him liis a.s- 
surance was mwv donhly sure. < hi the southern side of the 
valley the duke’s army was also arrtiyed, ami reaiiy to tnect the 
menaced attack. 

Wellington had caused, on the preceding night, every hrig.'ide 
and corps to take up its .station on or near the part of the grunnd 
which it was intended to hold in the eoniing hattle. fie had 
slept a few hours at his head<tu:irters in the village of Waterloo; 
and rising on the iHtli, while it was yet dee() night, he wrote 
several letters, to tlie ( lovernor of .Antwerp, to the iCnglish Min- 
ister at flrnssels, and tither offteial per.sonages, in which lie ex- 
pressed his confnlencc that all woukl go well; hut, “as it was 
ncces.sary to provide against .seriou.s losses should any accident 
occur,’’ lie gave a .series of judieions orders for what should he 
done in the rear of the army in the event of tiie hattle going 
against the Allies. lie also, before he left the village tif Water- 
loo, saw to the di.strihution of the reserves of aiuimmition which 
had been parked there, so that supplie.s .shmild he reailily for- 
warded to every part of the line of hattle where they might be 
required. The duke, also, personally inspected the arrangements 
that had been made for receiving the wounded and providing 


* Siborne, vot. i., p. 376. 
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temporary hospitals in the houses in the rear of the army. Then, 
mounting a favorite charger, a small thoroughbred chestnut 
horse, named Copenhagen,” Wellington rode forward to the 
range of hills where his men were posted. Accompanied by 
his staff and by the Prussian General Muffling, he rode along 
his lines, carefully inspecting all the details of his position. 
Hougoumont was the object of his special attention. He rode 
down to the southeastern extremity of its enclosures, and, after 
having examined the nearest French troops, he made some 
changes in the disposition of his own men who were to defend 
that important post. 

Having given his final orders about Hougoumont, the duke 
galloped back to the high ground in the right centre of his 
position, and, halting there, sat watching the enemy on the 
opposite heights and conversing with his staff with that cheer- 
ful serenity which was ever his characteristic in the hour of 
battle. 

Not all brave men are thus gifted; and many a glance of 
anxious excitement must have been cast across the valley that 
separated the two hosts during the protracted pause which en- 
sued between the completion of Napoleon’s preparations for 
attack and the actual commencement of the contest. It was, 
indeed, an awful calm before the coming storm, when armed 
myriads stood gazing on their armed foes, scanning their num- 
ber, their array, their probable powers of resistance and destruc- 
tion, and listening with throbbing hearts for the momentarily 
expected note of death ; while visions of victory and glory came 
thronging on each soldier’s high-strung brain, not unmingled 
with recollections of the home which his fall might soon leave 
desolate, nor without shrinking nature sometimes prompting 
the cold thought that in a few moments he might be writhing 
in agony, or lie a trampled and mangled mass of clay on the 
grass now waving so freshly and purely before him. 

Such thoughts will arise in human breasts, though the brave 
man soon silences ''the child within us that trembles before 
death,” and nerves himself for the coming struggle by the men- 
tal preparation which Xenophon has finely called " the soldier’s 
arraying his own soul for battle.” Well, too, may we hope and 
believe that many a spirit sought aid from a higher and holier 
source, and that many a fervent, though silent, prayer arose on 
that Sabbath morn (the battle of Waterloo was fought on a 
24 
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Sunday) to the <»f Sahai^th, ihv Und nf Hatties, from the 
ranks whence so many thoiisamh. were alnait to appear tliat day 
before his jiuignumt^^seaL 

Not only to tlujse who wi're thus prest^iU as spectators and 
actors in the dread drama, Inti t<» all hairoiw, the decisive con- 
test then im|icndin^ between flit' rival Idench aiul linglish 
nations, each under its eht>scii eliiel, was the i4>jt‘ct td exciting 
interest and tleepesf solieifutle. '* Neta’i , indeed, ha<l two sucli 
generals as the 1 hike of Weilingttm and tin* funperor Napoleon 
encouniereil since the tlay when Stdpi<» ami ilaimibal met at 
Zama/’ 

The two great cliampbrns wlu> now etntfnniled each other 
were et|tia!s in years, and each hat! entercti the military pro* 
fession at tlie satne early age. 1'hc mori* ctaispicmms stage on 
which the i'Vench getierars ytnithful gt uius was tlisplayed, his 
heritage td the whole military power mI the hrencli repuldic, 
the ptjsition tm which ft»r years he was idevatcd as stwiTcign 
heail <d an empire surpassing that id ( harlemagne, and the 
da353^Ung results of his victories, which maile ami unmaiie kings^ 
had given hint a formidable pre-eminence in the i^es id man- 
kind. Military men spoke with justly rapturous admiration of 
the brilliancy id his first Italian campaigUH, when lie broke 
through the petlantry of traditional tactics aiuI with a small but 
promptly wielded force shattered army after army id tlie Aus- 
trians, conquered provinces and eapitals, diclatrd treaties, and 
annihilated or created states. 'Hie iniquity of his b'.gyptian ex- 
pedition was too often forgotten in eontemjdaling the skill and 
boldness with whicli he destroyed (he Mameluke cavalry at the 
Pyramids and the Turkish infantry at Ahoukir. None could 
forget the marvellous passage of the Al|ih in iKik), or the victory 
of Marengo, which wrested Italy Itack from Austria and de- 
stroyed tlie fruit of twenty victories wdueli the enemies of hTance 
!iad gained over her in tlie abseiiee of her favorite cl'iieb Even 
higher seemed itie glories <d his C Jertiuin eampaigtiSi the tri- 
umphs of Ulm, of Austerlit?:, of Jena, of Wagram, Napoleon's 
diiislers in Russia* in were tnijHUed by Ids admirers to 
the dements; his reverses in (lermany, in iHij, were iillributed 
by them to treachery; and even tliohc Iwt^ calaiiiitous years had 
been signalized by tiis victories at Borodino, at laitzeii, at Baut- 
zen, at Dresden, and at Hanaii. His Iasi campaign* in the early 
months ol i8i4» wti rightly cited m the iiiosi splendid exhibi- 
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tion of his military genius, when, with a far inferior army, he 
long checked and frequently defeated the vast hosts that were 
poured upon France. His followers fondly hoped that the cam- 
paign of 1815 would open with another ‘‘ week of miracles,” like 
that which had seen his victories at Montmirail and Montereau. 
The laurel of Ligny was even now fresh upon his brows. 
Bliicher had not stood before him; and who was the adversary 
that now should bar the emperor’s way? 

That adversary had already overthrown the emperor’s best 
generals and the emperor’s best armies, and, like Napoleon him- 
self, had achieved a reputation in more than European wars. 
Wellington was illustrious as the destroyer of the Mahratta 
power, as the liberator of Portugal and Spain, and the successful 
invader of Southern France. In early youth he had held high 
command in India, and had displayed eminent skill in planning 
and combining movements, and unrivalled celerity and bold- 
ness in execution. On his return to Europe, several years passed 
away before any fitting opportunity was accorded for the exer- 
cise of his genius. In this important respect, Wellington, as a 
subject, and Napoleon, as a sovereign, were far differently situ- 
ated. At length his appointment to the command in the Spanish 
Peninsula gave him the means of showing Europe that England 
had a general who could revive the glories of Crecy, of Poitiers, 
of Agincourt, of Blenheim, and of Ramillies. At the head of 
forces always numerically far inferior to the armies with which 
Napoleon deluged the Peninsula; thwarted by jealous and in- 
competent allies; ill supported by friends and assailed by factious 
enemies at home, Wellington maintained the war for seven 
years, unstained by any serious reverse, and marked by victory 
in thirteen pitched battles, at Vimiera, the Douro, Talavera, 
Busaco, Fuentes de Onoro, Salamanca, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, 
the.^ Bidassoa, the Nive, the Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse. 
Junot, Victor, Massena, Ney, Marmont, and Jourdain — ^mar- 
shals whose names were the terror of Continental Europe — ^had 
been baffled by his skill and smitten down by his energy, while 
he liberated the kingdoms of the Peninsula from them and their 
imperial master. In vain did Napoleon at last despatch Soult, 
the ablest of his lieutenants, to turn the tide of Wellington’s 
success and defend France against the English invader. Wel- 
ington met Soult’s manoeuvres with superior skill, and his bold- 
ness with superior vigor. When Napoleon’s first abdication, in 
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1814, snspet^dt'il WAllifi^ftai wa'^ iiiasliT ctf ihv fairest 

districts nf Sailhti'n idaiua’, and had under hifu a velerati army 
with which (lo use hi*- < nvii cNjne^ avr phrase | " lir frit hr could 
have ^unr anywlu’ir and d^nr anvUuni:/* 1lir feuittnr fd war 
hacl hitluTtti kept ^a'paraft’ t!ir ruints in whicli XapoirdU and he 
had moved. Xnw, rm the ever ntrnioialilr iHih at jmu% 1815, 
tliey nirt at last. 

It is» indcrtl, rrmarkaldr that Xap‘drnn. dnrtny: his numerous 
canijKiii^ns in Spain as wr!! as Mih* r ctumlrirs, imi <inly never 
c‘iicotuitti*ed thi‘ I hike of Wrltin^pMii l-t furc' tlu" day fd Waier- 
luu, hut dial he was urvt r until thru prrsoitailv en|4a^ed with 
Ih'itish lOKjps, excipl at th«’ sir^e < »t loulun, in i7*Ah which 
was the very hist iucideiU nf his nnhtaiv career* Many, how- 
ever, nf tlu’ Idaneh ypmetals wlm wt ir with him in 1815 knew 
well, hy shaip esiniience, uhat h’nj^lidi snldirrs were and what 
the leafier was wlm now luaded tlnan. Xev, loty, atid otlier 
officers wliet had served in the Ikminsida wariual Xai)u!eon that 
he would find the haiuhsli infantry vei v devils in huhl/’ The 
emperor, lumever, persisted in tanpUniup. the oltl sysUmt id at- 
tacki with wldeli the foencli peiierals idleu succeetled apainst 
Continental ttaiops hut which had always failetl apaiiist tlie luip- 
Ilsh in the IViiinstda, He adherc-d to his usual tarties of em- 
ploying the order of the eohiiiui, a motle ed attack prulnilily 
favored l>y him (as Sir Walter Set at remarks'l aecoimt of his 
faith in the extreme valor of the I reiich oilU ars lyv whom the 
column was headed, It is a threateiiinp formatioip well ealcu- 
latei! fo shake tin* firmness of ordinary foes, hut which, when 
steadily met, as the Cnplish have met if. !iy heavy volleys of 
musketry from an eKlended line, followed up hy a resolute have- 
net charpe, has always resulted in disaster to the assailants.* 

It was approaching noon ladore the action eommeneei!. Na* 
paleoti, in Ins memoirs, gives as the reaMin for this delay. t!ie 
miry state of tlie ground iliroiigh the heavy rain of the preced- 
ing niglil and day. whidt rendered it itnpossilde for cavalry or 
artillery to mamruvre an it til! a few hours of dry weather had 
given it its naUira! consi.Htenry. Ii has Ihtu supposeti, also, that 

♦See €S|>c*diilly Sir W,^ K;i|»*rr‘» gkiriniis ItteOtre’i rd ilir haltks of 
Bottco iml Afinirrit, Tfir f/iec^renoi/ advaiuages of the attack in 
cohittin, ifid iti iircaUftr for a French army, are set forth in the 

Cheyaliff FoliirciX Trittt# tie ta Cdtiniir/* prrftxrd m the firit volume 
of his ** Folyliiui/* Sec iltci the prrfice to the sixtii volume. 
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he trusted to the effect which the sight of the imposing arrav of 
his own forces was likely to produce on the part of the allied 
army. The Belgian regiments had been tampered with ; and 
Napoleon had well-founded hopes of seeing them quit the Duke 
of Wellington in a body, and range themselves under his own 
eagles* The duke, however, who knew and did not trust them, 
had guarded against the risk of this by breaking up the corps 
of Belgians, and distributing them in separate regiments among 
troops on whom he could rely. 

At last, at about half-past eleven o’clock, Napoleon began 
the battle by directing a powerful force from his left wing under 
his brother. Prince Jerome, to attack Hougoumont. Column 
after column of the French now descended from the w'est of the 
southern heights, and assailed that post with fiery valor, which 
was encountered with the most determined bravery. The 
French won the copse round the house, but a party of the Brit- 
ish Guards held the house itself throughout the day. The 
whole of Byng’s brigade was required to man this hotly con- 
tested post. Amid shell and shot, and the blazing fragments 
of part of the buildings, this obstinate contest was continued. 
But still the English were firm at Hougoumont, though the 
French occasionally moved forward in such numbers as en- 
abled them to surround and mask this post with part of their 
troops from their left wing, while others pressed onward up 
the slope, and assailed the British right. 

The cannonade, which commenced at first between the Brit- 
ish right and the French left, in consequence of the attack on 
Hougoumont, soon became general along both lines; and 
about one o’clock Napoleon directed a grand attack to be made 
under Marshal Ney upon the centre and left wing of the allied 
army. For this purpose four columns of infantry, amounting 
to about 18,000 men, were collected, supported by a strong 
division of cavalry under the celebrated Kellermann, and seven- 
ty-four guns were brought forward ready to be posted on the 
ridge of a little undulation of the ground in the interval be- 
tween the two principal chains of heights, so as to t)ring their 
fire to bear on the duke’s line at a range of about seven hundred 
yards. By the combined assault of these formidable forces led 
on by Ney, “ the bravest of the brave,” Napoleon hop^ to 
force the left centre of the British position, to take La Have 
Sainte, and then, pressing forward, to occupy also the farm 
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Mont St. Jean. He tlnn emild eut the iii.tss of WelHnffton’s 
troops off from their line of retreat Ujwm [inissels. and from 
tlieir own left, and also c<tinj(ielely sever them from any Prus- 
sian tronp.s that nuKht f>e approachitiK. 

The eolunm.s de.stined for this f^reat and decisive <iperation 
descended majestically from the I'reneh ratine of hill.s, and 
gained the ridge of the intervening eminence, on which the hat- 
terie.s that supported them were now ranged. As the columns 
de.scendetl again from this eminence, the .seventy-four guns 
opened over their heads with teriihle effect upon the troops of 
the allies that were sta(ione<l ojt the heigiu.s t<» the left of the 
Charleroi road. One <if the h'rench coltJJtms kept to the cast, 
and attaekerl the estrenw left of the allies; (he other three 
continued to move rapidly htrward upon the left centre of the 
allied position, 'f'he front line tif the allies here was cotn- 
posetl of Hylandt's hrigatle of Dutch and lUlgians. As the 
P'rcnch columits moved up the soulhwanl slope of the height on 
which the Dutch and Helgiams .stood, and the .skiniiisher.s in 
advance began to open their tire, Uylandt's entire brigade 
turned and fled in disgraceful and disorderly panic; but there 
were men more worthy of the name behind. 

In this part of the .seeiind line of the allies were posted Pack 
and Kemj)t’.s brigades of I'.nglish infantry, whieh had suffered 
severely at Quatre liras. Hut I’icton was here as general of 
<livisitjn, and not even Ney himself surpassed itt resolute liravery 
that .stern and fiery spirit. Pictem bmught his two l»rigades 
forward, side hy side, in a thin, two-tleep line. Tims joined to- 
gether, they were not tliree thousiind stnrng. Willi tliese Picton 
had to make head against tlic three victorious French columns, 
upwards of four times that strength, and who, encouraged by 
the easy rout of the Dutch and llclgians, now came confidently 
over the ridge of the hill. The British infantry stood firm; and 
as the French halted and liegan to tlepkiy into line, Picton seized 
the critical moment. He shouted in his stentorian voice to 
Kempt’s brigade; " A volley, an<l then charge 1 " At a distance 
of less than thirty yanls that volley was poureil upon the de- 
voted first sections of the nearest ctiUtmn ; and then, with a fierce 
humh, the British dashed in with the bayonet. Picton was 
shot dead as he rushed forward, hut his men pushed on with 
the cold steel. The French reeled back in confusion. Pack’s 
infantry had checked the other two columns, and down came a 
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whirlwind of British horse on the whole mass, sending them 
staggering from the crest of the hill and cutting them down by 
whole battalions. Ponsonby’s brigade of heavy cavalry (the 
Union Brigade, as it was called, from its being made up of the 
British Royals, the Scotch Greys, and the Irish Inniskillings) 
did this good service. On went the horsemen amid the wrecks 
of the French columns, capturing two eagles and two thousand 
prisoners ; onward still they galloped, and sabred the artillery- 
men of Ney’s seventy-four advanced guns; then severing the 
traces and cutting the throats of the artillery horses, they ren- 
dered these guns totally useless to the French throughout the 
remainder of the day. While thus far advanced beyond the 
British position and disordered by success, they were charged 
by a large body of French lancers and driven back with severe 
loss, till Vandeleur's light-horse came to their aid and beat off 
the French lancers in their turn. 

Equally unsuccessful with the advance of the French infantry 
in this grand attack had been the efforts of the French cavalry 
who moved forward in support of it, along the east of the Charle- 
roi road. Somerset’s cavalry of the English Household Brigade 
had been launched, on the right of Picton’s division, against the 
French horse, at the same time that the English Union Brigade 
of heavy-horse charged the French infantry columns on the left. 

Somerset’s brigade was formed of the Life Guards, the Blues, 
and the Dragoon Guards. The hostile cavalry, which Keller- 
mann led forward, consisted chiefly of cuirassiers. This steel- 
clad mass of French horsemen rode down some companies of 
German infantry near La Haye Sainte and, flushed with success, 
they bounded onward to the ridge of the British position. The 
English Household Brigade, led on by the Earl of Uxbridge in 
person, spurred forward to the encounter, and in an instant the 
two adverse lines of strong swordsmen on their strong steeds 
dashed furiously together. A desperate and sanguinary hand- 
to-hand fight ensued, in which the physical superiority of the 
Anglo-Saxons, guided by equal skill and animated with equal 
valor, was made decisively manifest Back went the chosen cav- 
alry of France ; and after them,in hot pursuit, spurred the Eng- 
lish Guards. They went forward as far and as fiercely as their 
comrades of the Union Brigade ; and, like them, the Household 
cavalry suffered severely before they regained the British posi- 
tion, after their magnificent charge and adventnrQps 
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Napoleon s grand ell<n1 In hiaak thr Miiglisfi Irft Cfnlrv had 
thus completely failed: and his right wing v\as sriinn^ly weak- 
ened by the heavy loss whkdi it luni sustained. I iMugoiiimint 
was still being assaiU'd, and was still .stieeessfully resisting. 
Troops were now Iwginning ti* appear at llie etlge uf the hori- 
zon on Napoleon s right, which he too well knew to hv Prus- 
sian, though he endeav<ue<! to persua<Ie his folknvers that they 
were Grouchy’s men coming to their aiil. 

Grouchy was, in fact, now engaged at Wavre with his win tie 
force against 'riiieliuan s single Prttssiatt corps, while the other 
three corps of the Pnissiaii army were moving wilhtuit opposi- 
tion, save from the <!idictdties of the gromtd. upon Waterloo. 
Grouchy believed, on the lytli, and cattsed Xapoletui to tH‘lieve, 
that the I’nisshm army was retreating by linos df march unnote 
from Waterloo upon Nanntr and Macstriciii. Napoleon leanted 
only on the l8th that there were Prussians in Wavre, aufl fell 
jealous about the security td his own rigljt, He accituliiigly, 
before he attacked the haiglish, sent t irottchy tirders to engage 
the Prussians at Wavre wntlnntt <ielay, and apprtmch die 
main French army, so as to unite his eonuminicalitm with the 
emperor's. Grouchy entirely neglecttnl this last part <d his in* 
structkms; and in attacking the Ihnusians whom he fouiul at 
Wavre, he spread his U>rvv intuv and more tmvards his right, 
that is to say, in the direction iin^st renujle from Napoleon, lie 
thus knew nothing of Blucher’s and BulowN flattk mardi upon 
Waterloo till six in tlu* evening of the iHlh, wltett lie received 
a note which Soult, fiy Napoleon's tmlrrs, h;u] sent ofT fumi the 
field of Ijattle at Waterloo at tme oVluck, to infitrm Grouchy 
that Bulow was coming over the heights of St. Lamherl, on the 
emperor’s right flank, and <ltreettug Cirouehy to apj»roacli and 
join the main army instantly, aiul erusli Bulow ivi drlii. 

It was then too late hir (ironcliy to oliey; hut it is mitarkalile 
that as early as noon on llte iHth* anti while Clrtnichy hat! not 
proceeded as far as Wavre, he and his suite heart! the soiiitd of 
heavy cannonading in tlie tlircction of Plandirnoil and Mont Si. 
Jean. General Gerarcl, who vvas with Groudiy, iinpkirec! him 
to march towards the cannonade am! jtdn his t»prraiions with 
those of Napoleoig who was evidently engaget! wit, It the Eng* 
lish. Grouchy refused to do m or even fti detach pari of liis 
force in that direction. He said that his instructions were to 
fight the Prussians at Wavre. He mardied upon Wavre, and 
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fought for the rest of the day with Thielman accordingly, while 
Bliicher and Bulow were attacking the emperor.* 

Napoleon had witnessed with bitter disappointment the rout 
of his troops — foot, horse, and artillery — ^which attacked the left 
centre of the English, and the obstinate resistance which the 
garrison of Hougoumont opposed to all the exertions of his left 
wing. He now caused the batteries along the line of high ground 
held by him to be strengthened, and for some time an unre- 
mitting and most destructive cannonade raged across the valley, 
to the partial cessation of other conflict. But the superior fire 
of the French artillery, though it weakened, could not break 
the British line, and more close and summary measures were 
requisite. 

It was now about half-past three o’clock; and though Well- 
ington’s army had suffered severely by the unremitting can- 
nonade and in the late desperate encounter, no part of the 
British position had been forced. Napoleon determined to 
try what effect he could produce on the British centre and 
right by charges of his splendid cavalry, brought on in such 
force that the duke’s cavalry could not check them. Fresh 
troops were at the same time sent to assail La Haye Sainte 

* I have heard the remark made that Grouchy twice had in his hands 
the power of changing the destinies of Europe, and twice wanted nerve 
to act : first, when he flinched from landing the French army at Bantry 
Bay in 1796 (he was second in command to Hoche, whose ship was 
blown back by a storm), and, secondly, when he failed to lead his whole 
force from Wavre to the scene of decisive conflict at Waterloo. But 
such were the arrangements of the Prussian general that even if Grouchy 
had marched upon Waterloo, he would have been held in check by the 
nearest Prussian corps, or certainly by the two nearest ones, while the 
rest proceeded to join Wellington. This, however, would have dimin- 
ished the number of Prussians who appeared at Waterloo, and (what 
is still more important) would have kept them back to a later hour.^ 

There are some very valuable remarks on this subject in an article 
on the “ Life of Bliicher,” usually attributed to Sir Francis Head. The 
Prussian writer, General Clausewitz, is there cited as “ expressing a 
positive opinion, in which every military critic but a Frenchman must 
concur, that, even had the whole of Grouchy’s force been at Napoleon’s 
disposal, the duke had nothing to fear pending Blucher’s arrival. 

“ The duke is often talked of as having exhausted his reserves in the 
action. This is another gross error, which Clausewitz has thoroughly 
disposed of (p. 125). He enumerates the tenth British brigade, the 
division oJf Chasse, and the cavalry of Collaert as having been litlJe or 
not at all engaged ; and he might have also added two brigades of light 
cavalry.” The fact, also, that Wellington did not at any part of the 
day order up Prince Frederick’s corps from Hal is a conclusive proof 
that the duke was not so distressed as some writers have represented. 
Hal is not ten miles from the field of Waterloo.” 
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and I loupoitnvout* tlu’ |H),sstvs,sitm tif tlit\sr hcini; the cm- 
perors itnccasin|4‘ (lijjeet. Stjtiadron after .si|uadrtni tif the 
Frcncli cuirassiers accurcliiiKly ascended the shapes on the 
duke's rig‘ht, and rtjcie forward with dauiUless courag:e against 
the l>atterics of the Ihhish artillery in that part «if tlie held. 
The artitlery-nten were <hiven fnnn their guns, am! tin* cuiras- 
siers cheered lomily at their sujiposed triumph. Ilut the <luke 
luul formed Ids infantry in scpiare.s, and the cuirassirrs charged 
in vaiti against the iinpenetrahle liedges tjf hayonets, while the 
fire from the inner ranks of the stptares told with lerrihle effect 
on their S(|uadron.s. Time after tifne they rode forwaril with 
invarial)ly the same result ; and a% they recedi'd from each 
attack, the Ilritish artillery men ruvhrd hirward from t!ie cen- 
tres of the s<|uares, where they hatl taken refuge, and jdicil their 
guns on the retiring horsemen. Nearly tlu* wlude eff Napo- 
leon*s inagnifieent Innly «ff heavy cavalry was tlestniyed in 
these fruillcsH attempts ttpim the Itritisli right* lUii in anothep 
part of the field fortune factored him lor a time. Twai hVench 
columns of infantry from ikmzelots ilivisam La Maye 
Saintc between six and seven oVIoek, and Ute means were now 
given for organizing aiKither formididde attack on the centre of 
the allies. 

There was no time to be lost: Hliseher and Ihdow w?ere he- 
ginniiig to press upon the !*h'eneh right : as early as five 
o'clock, Napoleon hatl been obligcil to detacii ladiau's infantry 
ami Domont's horse to cheek these new enemies. They suc- 
ceeded in doing so for a time: but, as large nuntl»ers of tlie 
Prussians came on the fiekl, they Utmed Lobaids rigltl flank, 
and sent a strung force t«) seize the village of Planclienoit, 
which, it will he rememlMTccb lay in the rear of the French 
right. 

The (le.sign of tlu* Allies was nt>t merely to jirevem Napoleon 
from advancing firnssels, hut to cut oil his litte of retreat 
and utterly destroy his army. The «lefence of Planchenoit there- 
fore became absolutely essential ft»r the safety of the I'rench, 
and Napoleon was oldiged to send his Young (iuard to occupy 
that village, which was accordingly lieUl by tbcjn with great 
gallantry against the reiterated as.saults of tlie fVussian left, 
under Bulow, Three times did the i’russians figlit their way 
into Planchenoit, and as often did the French drive them out; 
the contest was maintained with the fiercest desperation on both 
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sides, such being the animosity between the two nations that 
quarter was seldom given or even asked. Other Prussian forces 
were now appearing on the field nearer to the English left, whom 
also Napoleon kept in check by troops detached for that pur- 
pose. Thus a large part of the French army was now thrown 
back on a line at right angles with the line of that portion which 
still confronted and assailed the English position. But this por- 
tion was now numerically inferior to the force under the Duke 
of Wellington, which Napoleon had been assailing throughout 
the day, without gaining any other advantage than the capture 
of La Haye Sainte. It is true that, owing to the gross miscon- 
duct of the greater part of the Dutch and Belgian troops, the 
duke was obliged to rely exclusively on his English and Ger- 
man soldiers, and the ranks of these had been fearfully thinned; 
but the survivors stood their ground heroically, and opposed a 
resolute front to every forward movement of their enemies. 

On no point of the British line was the pressure more severe 
than on Halkett’s brigade in the right centre, which was com- 
posed of battalions of the 30th, the 33d, the 69th, and the 73d 
British regiments. We fortunately can quote from the journal 
of a brave officer of the 30th a narrative of what took place in 
this part of the field. The late Major Macready served at Water- 
loo in the light company of the 30th. The extent of the peril 
and the carnage which Halkett^s brigade had to encounter may 
be judged of by the fact that this light company marched into 
the field three officers and fifty-one men, and that at the end of 
the battle they stood one officer and ten men. Major Ma- 
cready's blunt, soldierly account of what he actually saw and 
felt gives a far better idea of the terrific scene than can be gained 
from the polished generalizations which the conventional style 
of history requires, or even from the glowing stanzas of the 
poet. During the earlier part of the day Macready and his 
light company were thrown forward as skirmishers in front of 
the brigade; but when the French cavalry commenced their 
attacks on the British right centre, he and his comrades were 
ordered back. The brave soldier thus himself describes what 
passed : 

Before the commencement of this attack our company and 
the grenadiers of the 73d were skirmishing briskly in the low 
ground, covering our guns and annoying those of the enemy. 
The line of tirailleurs opposed to us was not stronger than our 
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fiwii, Inil «'»!! »1 llir% wrfv t* \nii>u nl tn niiinrrniiH hnilif!!, 

;il1<l M'Vrffil MU II'-* %Mlh VriiUHlr'i. I l|ir jHHif 

frllrnvj* tlrrijijir*! \rt\ f.r4* aiul i s»lMurl \ Uliiiilry, and 

rrall wrrr ratlud m!I !.,M!ly ^\MUudri! iu alMiUl I 

was u<av riiiniiiaudrT Mtir toiuiuini. \\r ■■4*hh\ iiinlrr tlm 
htui iisiiir ijf sirsall till llalkrti m‘UI Im la'dri iih itt, auij 1 

hr«ni|»lit aw a)' al^Mui a ihii il *4 thr ly^dit i|vr rrsf wrn^ 

killril nr WMiiiiilf'il, and I rrally wniiflrr Imw mir uf thrill rs- 
*\s Mur tiU|di-r was kdlrd. I \h*>utril and luadr signals 
In iiinvr tiy llir Irfi, in Mfdrr Im as«ad Uir firr »4 ^nr gnus am! to 
jillt .IS giMHi a farr ihr husiursH as jMiHstlilr, 

'* Whm I rrai'lird i Ji»yrs at»an«iMurd gnus. 1 sfiind iirar lhc*m 
ffir alHiut a uuuulr h* i'Minrui|«la!r tiu' st-rnr; if was grand hr« 
yniid drsrrijilton, I hiugnnuiMnt and lis u'*Mid srni uji a hr*ad 
llainr ihrMUgfi ihr ilatk tnassrsnf suuilr ihal P»vrrhnng thr hrid; 
hritralh liiis rlund thr I'lrnrh wrrr tndtsumily visdilr. Hrrr 
41 waving mass uf |i»ng trd frathn-s r«»n!d Ur srrn; llirrr, glranis 
an frtiin a slicrl id slrrl shm^rd that thr riniassirrs wrrr iiuiv- 
ing; 4UCJ rannuu wrrr lirkimig hnih hir and tiraih un every 
mk; ihr rearing and slnntting wrrr tndistmgnishalily l•rllnnuxcd 
— lugrthrr thry gave an idea uf a lal«»ring viilrami. IltHltrs uf 
infantry and cavalry wvtv imiiring dnwn «in m, and it wan time 
til leiivr euntriiijdatifin ; sii I miived hivvarils mir iadiinm?^, which 
were standing nii in Mjitarr. i hir regiment and 7,^d formed 
one, am! d3d ami fnith aufithcr; to mir rigtil liryoml them were 
thr C Inards, and on onr left the f lanoveriaiiH and i iertmin Legion 
of onr division. As I entered the rear fare of onr sunare I had 
ici slefifiver a hody.and* looking do%vn, rreogniitnl I larry lleere, 
tin ciflker of onr grenadiers, who atHiuf an hour liefore sticMik 
hands with me, laughing, ai I left the etiluiniis. I wan cm the 
iimia! fernis of iittliliiry iiilimaey with jnior Harry— that is to 
«y, if rtiher cif ns had died a nainrat tlrath, thr other would 
have pitied him iii a gootl fellow, and imitled at his neiglilior as 
he congratulated him on ilie slr|n htu seeing his hrreidean 
frame and aniiiialeci cotinirnanee thus suddenly stiff and riicition- 
ItM before me (I know not whence the feeling ecnild originate, 
for I had Just seen my dearest friend drop, almost with iritlilfer- 
eficc),.lhc tears started in my eyes as 1 sighed iml, * !\Mir Harry! * 
The wti not dry on my cheek when poor 1 larry was no 
longer thought oi In a few niiniitei after, llie enemy’s cavalry 
gtllof ed up and e^wned the crest of our poiilloih Our guns 
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were abandoned, and they formed between the two brigades, 
about a hundred paces in our front. Their first charge was 
magnificent. As soon as they quickened their trot into a gallop, 
the cuirassiers bent their heads so that the peaks of their helmets 
looked like vizors, and they seemed cased in armor from the 
plume to the saddle. Not a shot was fired till they were within 
thirty yards, when the word was given and our men fired away 
at them. The effect was magical. Through the smoke we could 
see helmets falling, cavaliers starting from their seats with con- 
vulsive springs as they received our balls, horses plunging and 
rearing in the agonies of fright and pain, and crowds of the 
soldiery dismounted, part of the squadron in retreat, but the 
more daring remainder backing their horses to force them on 
our bayonets. Our fire soon disposed of these gentlemen. The 
main body reformed in our front, and rapidly and gallantly re- 
peated their attacks. In fact, from this time (about four o’clock) 
till near six, we had a constant repetition of these brave but 
unavailing charges. There was no difficulty in repulsing them, 
but our ammunition decreased alarmingly. At length an artil- 
lery wagon galloped up, emptied two or three casks of cart- 
ridges into the square, and we were all comfortable. 

“ The best cavalry is contemptible to a steady and well- 
supplied infantry regiment; even our men saw this, and began 
to pity the useless perseverance of their assailants, and, as they 
advanced, would growl out, ‘Here come these fools again!’ 
One of their superior officers tried a ruse de guerre, by advancing 
and dropping his sword, as though he surrendered; some of us 
were deceived by him, but Halkett ordered the men to fire, and 
he coolly retired, saluting us. Their devotion was invincible. 
One officer whom we had taken prisoner was asked what force 
Napoleon might have in the field, and replied with a smile of 
mingled derision and threatening, ‘ Vous verrez hientot sa force, 
messieurs A private cuirassier was wounded and dragged into 
the square; his only cry was, ‘ Tuez done, tuez, tuez nioi, soldats! ’ 
and as one of our men dropped dead close to him, he seized his 
bayonet and forced it into his own neck ; but this not despatch- 
ing him, he raised up his cuirass and, plunging the bayonet into 
his stomach, kept working it about till he ceased to breathe. 

“Though we constantly thrashed our steel-clad opponents, 
we found more troublesome customers in the round shot and 
grape, which all this time played on us with terrible effect and 
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my light bobs, they had hardly taken their station when two of 
them fell, horribly lacerated. One of them looked up in my 
face and uttered a sort of reproachful groan, and I involuntarily 
exclaimed, ‘ I couldn’t help it.’ We would willingly have charged 
these guns, but, had we deployed, the cavalry that flanked them 
would have made an example of us. 

The vivida vis aninii — the glow which fires one upon enter- 
ing into action — had ceased; it was now to be seen which side 
had most bottom, and would stand killing longest The duke 
visited us frequently at this momentous period ; he was coolness 
personified. As he crossed the rear face of our square a shell 
fell amongst our grenadiers, and he checked his horse to see 
its effect. Some men were blown to pieces by the explosion, 
and he merely stirred the rein of his charger, apparently as little 
concerned at their fate as at his own danger. No leader ever 
possessed so fully the confidence of his soldiery: wherever he 
appeared, a murmur of " Silence! Stand to your front! Kerens 
the duke!" was heard through the column, and then all was 
steady as on a parade. His aides-de-camp, Colonels Canning 
and Gordon, fell near our square, and the former died within it. 
As he came near us late in the evening, Halkett rode out to him 
and represented our weak state, begging his Grace to afford 
us a little support, " It’s impossible, Halkett/ said he. And 
our general replied, ‘ If so, sir, you may depend on the brigade 


to a man. ’ ” 

All accounts of the battle showed that the duke was ew^ 
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steady. It was, indeed, indispensable for the duke to bide his 
time. The premature movement of a single corps down from 
the British line of heights would have endangered the whole 
position, and have probably made Waterloo a second Hastings. 

But the duke inspired all under him with his own spirit of 
patient firmness. When other generals besides Halkett sent to 
him begging for reinforcements, or for leave to withdraw corps 
which were reduced to skeletons, the answer was the same : ‘‘ It 
is impossible; you must hold your ground to the last man, and 
all will be well.'" He gave a similar reply to some of his staff 
who asked instructions from him, so that, in the event of his 
falling, his successor might follow out his plan. He answered, 
“ My plan is simply to stand my ground here to the last man.” 
His personal danger was indeed imminent throughout the day; 
and though he escaped without injury to himself or horse, one 
only of his numerous staff was equally fortunate.* 

Napoleon had stationed himself during the battle on a little 
hillock near La Belle Alliance, in the centre of the French posi- 
tion. Here he was seated, with a large table from the neighbor- 
ing farmhouse before him, on which maps and plans were spread; 
and thence with his telescope he surveyed the various points of 
the field. Soult watched his orders close at his left hand, and 
his staff was grouped on horseback a few paces in the rear.f 

* “ As far as the French accounts would lead us to infer, it appears 
that the losses among Napoleon’s staff were comparatively trifling. On 
this subject, perhaps, the marked contrast afforded by the following 
anecdotes, which have been related to me on excellent authority, may 
tend to throw some light. At one period of the battle, when the duke 
was surrounded by several of his staff, it was very evident that the group 
had become the object of the fire of a French battery. The shot fell fast 
about them, generally striking and turning up the ground on which they 
stood. The horses became restive, and ‘ Copenhagen ’ himself so fidgety 
that the duke, getting impatient, and having reasons for remaining on 
the spot, said to those about him, ‘ Gentlemen, we are rather too close 
together — ^better to divide a little.’ Subsequently, at another point of 
the line, an officer of artillery came up to the duke, and stated that he 
had a distinct view of Napoleon, attended by his staff; that he had the 
guns of his battery well pointed in that direction, and was prepared to 
fire. His Grace instantly and emphatically exclaimed ' No ! no 1 I’ll not 
allow it It is not the business of commanders to be firing upon each 
other/” — SiBORNE. How different is this from Napoleon’s conduct at 
the battle of Dresden, when he personally directed the fire of the battery, 
whicii,, as he thought, killed the Emperor Alexander, and actually killed 
Moreau, 

t ** Ouvrard, who attended Napoleon as chief commissary of the 
Frertdi army on that occasion, told me that Napoleon was suffering 
from a complaint whkh made it very painful for him to ride.”— Lore 
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Here he remained till near the close of the day, preserving the 
appearance at least of calmness, except some expressions of irri- 
tation which escaped him when Ney’s attack on the British left 
centre was defeated. But now that the crisis of the battle was 
evidently approaching, he mounted a white Persian charger, 
which he rode in action because the troops easily recognized 
him by the horse’s color. He had still the means of effecting a 
retreat. His Old Guard had yet taken no part in the action. 
Under cover of it he might have withdrawn his shattered forces 
and retired upon the French frontier. But this would only have 
given the English and Prussians the opportunity of completing 
their junction; and he knew that other armies were fast com- 
ing up to aid them in a march upon Paris, if he should succeed 
in avoiding an encounter with them and retreating upon the 
capital. A victory at Waterloo was his only alternative from 
utter ruin, and he determined to employ his Guard in one bold 
stroke more to make that victory his own. 

Between seven and eight o’clock the infantry of the Old 
Guard was formed into two columns, on the declivity near La 
Belle Alliance. Ney was placed at their head. Napoleon hki- 
self rode forward to a spot by which his veterans were to pass ; 
and as they approached he raised his arm, and pointed to the 
position of the allies, as if to tell them that their path lay there. 
They answered with loud cries of Vive VEmpereur! ” and 
descended the hill from their own side into that valley of the 
shadow of death,” while their batteries thundered with re- 
doubled vigor over their heads upon the British line. The line 
of march of the columns of the Guard was directed between 
Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte, against the British right 
centre ; and at the same time, Donzelot and the French, who 
had possession of La Haye Sainte, commenced a. fierce attack 
upon the British centre, a little more to its left. This part of 
the battle has drawn less attention than the celebrated attack 
of the Old Guard ; but it formed the most perilous crisis for 
the allied army ; and if the Young Guard had been there to sup- 
port Donzelot, instead of being^ngaged with the Prussians at 
Planchenoit, the consequences to the allies in that part of the 
field must have been most serious. The French tirailleurs, who 
were posted in clouds in La Haye Sainte, and the sheltered 
spots near it, picked off the artillery-men of the English bat- 
teries near them ; and, taking advantage of the crippled state 
25 
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them. All they could discern through the smoke was a small 
band of mounted officers. One of them was the duke himself. 
The French advanced to about fifty yards from where the Brit- 
ish Guards were lying down, when the voice of one of the group 
of British officers was heard calling, as if to the ground before 
him, Up, Guards, and at them ! ” It was the duke who gave 
the order ; and at the words, as if by magic, up started before 
them a line of the British Guards four deep, and in the most 
compact and perfect order. They poured an instantaneous vol- 
ley upon the head of the French column, by which no less than 
three hundred of those chosen veterans are said to have fallen. 
The French officers rushed forward, and, conspicuous in front 
of their men, attempted to deploy them into a more extended 
line, so as to enable them to reply with effect to the British 
fire. But Maitland’s brigade kept showering in volley after vol- 
ley with deadly rapidity. The decimated column grew dis- 
ordered in its vain efforts to expand itself into a more efficient 
formation. The right word was given at the right moment to 
the British for the bayonet-charge, and the brigade sprung for- 
ward with a loud cheer against their dismayed antagonists. In 
an instant the compact mass of the French spread out into a 
rabble, and they fled back down the hill pursued by Maitland’s 
men, who, however, returned to their position in time to take 
part in the repulse of the second column of the Imperial Guard. 

This column also advanced with great spirit and firmness 
under the cannonade which was opened on it, and, passing by 
the eastern wall of Hougoumont, diverged slightly to the right 
as it moved up the slope towards the British position, so as to 
approach the same spot where the first column had surmounted 
the height and been defeated. This enabled the British regi- 
ments of Adams’s brigade to form a line parallel to the left flank 
of the French column, so that while the front of this column 
of French Guards had to encounter the cannonade of the Brit- 
ish batteries, and the musketry of Maitland’s Guards, its left 
flank was assailed with a destructive fire by a four-deep body 
of British infantry, extending all along it. In such a position, 
all the bravery and skill of the French veterans were vain. The 
second column, like its predecessor, broke and fled, taking at 
first a lateral direction along the front of the British line 
towards the rear of La Haye Sainte, and so becoming blended 
with the divisions of French infantry, which, under Donzelot, 


had hri'n the allx '. ■.«> srvrtrly in that riuartrr, The 

sight »•{ liu- < '111 tiii.ud hiithcn ami i«i thght i ljn kcfl the ardor 
which I'unzrl'il s tronjis had hitherto dis}»layrd, Ihev, too, 
Itegan to waver. Adain''’>- vu loiioUH hrigade w as pressing after 
the living titiard. and now t hare«l away the assailants of the 
allied centre I’nt the haltle was nut yet won. Xapolenn had 
still some liatlalioiis m reserve near iai lUdle Alliance. He was 
rapiilly rallving the remains of the first column of his (luards, 
and lie had collected into one IhhU the remnants of the various 
cor(is of cavalry, whii h had suflered so severely in the earlier 
part of tlie ilav. '! he duke instanilv formed the liohl re.soltttion 
of now himself hrcommg the assailant, and leading his sucec.s.s- 
fnl though ettfeehlcd army forward, while the di-shcartening 
rfTect of the repulse of the tmperiat tiuard on the rest of the 
hrench army was sidl strong, and hefore Napoleon and Key 
could rally the heatett veterans themselves for another ami ,i 
fiereer charge. As the close approach of the I'ru.s.sians now 
eompletely protected the rhtke’s left, hr had ilrawtt some re* 
serves of horse from tliat iptarter. and he hud a brigade of Htts- 
Harsi under \ ivian fresh and rea<ly ,nt hand. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he launchetl these against the cavalry near 
Belle Alliance. The charge was as succe.ssftil as it was dar- 
ing; and as there was now no ho.stiie cavalry to check the 
British infantry in a forward movement, the duke gave the 
long-wisheil-for eotum,and fur a general advance of the army 
along the witolc line upon the (m*. ft was now past eight 
ri’clock, and for nearly nine rleadly hours had the Briti.sh and 
tlerman regiments sHkmI unflinching under the fire of artillery, 
the charge of cavalry, and every variety of assault that the com- 
pact columns or the scattered tirailleurs of the enemy's Infantry 
could inflict. As they joyously sprung forwarti against the 
discomfited masses of the i'rench, the setting sun broke 
through the clouds which had ohseiired the sky during the 
greater part of the day, ami glittered on the bayonets of 
the allies while tliey poured clown into the valley and towards 
the heights that were ItcUl by the foe. The duke himself was 
among the foremost in the advance, and personally directed 
the movements against each IkkI/ of the French that es- 
sayed resistance. He rotle in front of Adams's brigade, cheer- 
ing it forward, and even galloped among the most advanced 
of the British skirmishers, speaking joyously to the men and 
receiving thdr hearty shouts of congratulation. The bullets of 
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both friends and foes were whistling fast around him; and one 
of the few survivors of his staff remonstrated with him for thus 
exposing a life of such value. “ Never mind ” was the duke’s 
answer — '' never mind, let them fire away; the battle’s won, 
and my life is of no consequence now.” And, indeed, almost 
the whole of the French host were now in irreparable confusion. 
The Prussian army was coming more and more rapidly forward 
on their right; and the Young Guard, which had held Planche- 
noit so bravely, was at last compelled to give way. Some regi- 
ments of the Old Guard in vain endeavored to form in squares 
and ‘stem the current. They were swept away and wrecked 
among the waves of the flyers. Napoleon had placed himself 
in one of these squares: Marshal Soult, Generals Bertrand, 
Drouot, Corbineau, De Flahaut, and Gourgaud were with him. 
The emperor spoke of dying on the field, but Soult seized his 
bridle and turned his charger round, exclaiming, Sire, are not 
the enemy already lucky enough? ” With the greatest difficulty, 
and only by the utmost exertion of the devoted officers round 
him, Napoleon cleared the throng of fugitives and escaped from 
the scene of the battle and the war, which he and France had 
lost past all recovery. Meanwhile the Duke of Wellington still 
rode forward with the van of his victorious troops, until he 
reined up on the elevated ground near Rossomme. The day- 
light was now entirely gone; but the young moon had risen, 
and the light which it cast, aided by the glare from the burning 
houses and other buildings in the line of the flying French and 
pursuing Prussians, enabled the duke to assure himself that his 
victory was complete. He then rode back along the Charleroi 
road towards Waterloo; and near La Belle Alliance he met 
Marshal Bliicher. Warm were the congratulations that were 
exchanged between the allied chiefs. It was arranged that the 
Prussians should follow up the pursuit and give the French no 
chance of rallying. Accordingly the British army, exhausted 
by its toils and sufferings during that dreadful day, did not ad- 
vance beyond the heights which the enemy had occupied. But 
the Prussians drove the fugitives before them in merciless chase 
throughout the night. Cannon, baggage, and all the materiel 
of the army were abandoned by the French; and many thou- 
sands of the infantiy threw away their arms to facilitate their 
escape. The ground was strewn for miles with the wrecks of 
their host. There was no rear-guard nor was even the sem- 
blance of order attempted. An attempt at resistance was noade 
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■sfiiji|ird in ^tirrr rxhaiHtinn, wan llir |iur\tiit |:ivrn u|k firirine- 
iiaii Htill jitiHht'd iin with thi' iMvalrv ; and hv an f4lrat» 

a^n'in iiuidf thr h'rrnrh hrlirvr that liin infanirv wrrr still rlcw 
fill liirin, and stairrd llirilt {r*«fit rvrf\' wtu'i’r tliry altrniptfd 
III paiisr and I'rni. f Ir intiunird «»nr Ilf hts ih unitnrrH ftn n fioriie 
whiidi liai! hrm lahni fruin thr f'a|i!iirr«l rarria|.t'«' rd Najinirciii^ 
an«l inadr him ridr alniii: wiih tlir imr-'.iiinf: i-avalrv and hrat the 
dritiii whriirvrr tliry ramr mii any larm* immhrr uf thr hVrnrh, 
llic h’frnch limn ltr«h atnl thr I'rmisianH jnirstinl, ihroitijh 
^tialfc llra^ and rvrn uvrr itir hri|,:hi» of hi'asnr; and wlirn at 
Irtif^lh CinriHrnau drew liriillr* amt hahn! a liillr hrymii! hVaHne 
with Ibt* mimty rminanl td krrn hiinfrrH wlm had krfii np the* 
cliime witlt him in llir last, thr hrnirh wrrr sratlrmt thniiijp^h 
CifiiirlirH, MarchirnnrH, and t liarlrmi. ami wrrr striving tn re-* 
gain llir left, hank nf llir rivrr Samhrr* wliirli tliry had mism! 
in jitimji and pritic mil a tiumlrrtl hnnrii tirfnrr, 

Part cif thr I*>rnrh trfl wing rmlrav<*rrd In r?irapr frnm the 
ftrld wtllicinl lilrnding with llir main laaly tif thr fugitivr!i who 
llirciiigril the Cirmippr riitii%rwity. A hVmrh iifFirrr wliu wai 
arming them* whi.i ihtm retrratrd arrnnH thr rcitmlry westward of 
Ific htghrnatl haii vividly dcicrilird what hr wiltir^iiril am! what 
lie iiiffrrrd. CcikinrI Iximitiiiirr^lhdaftiiijir srrvnl in tlir cam- 
paign erf iKts ill (irrieritl hViy*^ staff* and %vm ninsrijtirftily in 
Itml part of the hVrnrh ttriiiy iil Watrrlm* wltirh acted agaifiit 
llciiigiiiimcMt and the llrilish right wing. When the rtiliiinii of 
the Imperia! Giianl rtiacle their great ritargr at the end of the 
^y» the tiwpi of Foy*» diviiiim atlvaiimt In iiiinM’irt of them* 
iW»4 Colonel l^nicmnkT-lkdafoife tliwriliei thr eiinfiflcnl hopci 
dl and profncilkm with which he rimrriicd to that attack, 
aai tl« ItttrfttI carnage and ciinfnabii cif the aiMiilanti, amid 
which hi was bt^lt^y himri^ back by liii ffying cemmdes* 
He th«i ih« clbiitif Mintt— 

N«r of Hottfonmoat without even 
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a drumnier to beat tbe Tcippel, we succeeded in rallying under 
the enemy^s fire 300 men; they were nearly all that remained 
of our splendid division. Thither came together a band of gen- 
erals, There was Reille, whose horse had been shot under him; 
there were d’Erlon, Bachelu, Foy, Jamin, and others. All were 
gloomy and sorrowful, like vanquished men. Their words 
were, ‘ Here is all that is left of my corps, of my division, of 
my brigade: I, myself.’ We had seen the fall of Duhesme, of 
Pelet-de-Morvan, of Michel— generals who had found a glorious 
death. My general, Foy, had his shoulder pierced through by a 
musket-ball; and out of his whole staff two officers only w^ere 
left to him, Cahour Duhay and I. Fate had spared me in the 
midst of so many dangers, though the first charger I rode had 
been shot and had fallen on me. 

‘‘ The enemy’s horse were coming down on us, and our little 
group was obliged to retreat. What had happened to our divi- 
sion of the left wing had taken place all along the line. The 
movement of the hostile cavalry, which inundated the whole 
plain, had demoralized our soldiers, who, seeing all regular re- 
treat of the army cut off, strove each man to effect one for him- 
self. At each instant the road became more encumbered. In- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery were pressing along pell-mell: 
jammed together like a solid mass. Figure to yourself 40,000 
men struggling and thrusting themselves along a single cause- 
way. We could not take that way without destruction ; so the 
generals who had collected together near the Hougoumont 
hedge dispersed across the fields. General Foy alone re- 
mained with the 300 men whom he had gleaned from the field 
of battle, and marched at their head. Our anxiety was to 
withdraw from the scene of action without being confounded 
with the fugitives. Our general wished to retreat like a true 
soldier. Seeing three lights in the southern horizon, like 
beacons, General Foy asked me what I thought of the position 
of each. I answered, ‘The first to the left is Genappe; the 
second is at Bois de Bossu, near the farm of Quatre Bras ; the 
third is at Gosselies.’ ‘ Let us march on the second one, then,’ 
replied Foy, ‘ and let no obstacle stop us — ^take the head of the 
column, and do not lose sight of the guiding light.’ Such was 
his order, and I strove to obey. 

‘‘ After all the agitation and the incessant din of a long day 
of battle, how imposing was the stillness of that night 1 We 
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Pti pitr vi'l 111 , 11 4 ’lu \\ r were a prey to 

itic crisii rti!ri v*^' hninih.it*-*!, wr wrrr 

lull li<4 ,i mor4 !« iir*j4,iiiil %%4 h hr^pf, \\r walkcil si** 
iciitly a IfiM’j* *4^ »» .itnl st iinghs luivr l^rfn \,iifl 

we ttrrr «illrii*liii|,; tlir fiuicr,il »?t «^or s ,^ilflf1rnly 

the l»p*krn l*y a vh.iUnH^r ■ •' i^hii ri* *’/“ * * l*r,iiicf !’ 

* !\rl!rriii*ilin ! * ‘ lp*y ! * * I-mI y^\%, ■ Vione tic*ii'rr In US.* 

At Ilia! infiliH'tit \\€ wetr nv*-r «i little lull«»4."k» ill ihr fu«| 

Ilf wliirli a Init, hi \%tiii h Krlln iiiiuin aii*! nf Ins «»llkfrs 

tiail liallnl I'hry i ninr i^tH In ji»iH us. l‘nv s,u*i Jm inr^ * Krllrr- 
iiiaiiH ksi«»\vs ihr : hr li.rs !*crn alniii^ lirtr hi'fnre with 

Ills ca%‘alry . wr ha*l hrUrr (nllnw him/ ilui %%r fuuinl that the 
ilirrclifUi %vh}r1i KrIIrtiiiaini rhnsr inwatsK the first light, 
liiwarils « frnaj»|H\ I'hal lc«l !*» lUr * atinr^ay whu h niir gnicrat 
riglilty wisticil |y avmtl, I wnif U$ the Irit In rccntiHuiire, atid 
wai mmin ciHiviiiertl that surh was ihr rasr. It %vas then that i 
wa^ ahtr In fnrin a lull idra nf ihr ihsnr*Jrr *4 a fnuinl army* 
Whal ji hhlrous sjirrlarlr! llir in*niiitaiti Inririii, that tuiruiits 
am! whirb alcmg with it rvrry Uiiaurtilary «»l»%tarlr, i% a frrhk 
Itiiaijc of thill licaji of iiiru* of hntsrn* i4 rf|iinagrs* rushing one 
li|Kin iinoihrr; gathering hrlurr thr ira^l nhstaidr whirh danifi 
lip ihuir w*ay h-ir a few fimitiih* only to (orin a mass wliirh over- 
ihrciwi rvrrytlung in the f»iith whirh if Inrrrs for itsrif. Woe 
to him whose footing failrtl tiiiii in that driiigr! !!e wai 
rruslterl. iriintpted to ilrailit 1 rriurnnl aii*t lohl iny general 
wfiai I hail seen, and he instantly ahantluiird Keller iiiitiin iiml 
resiiiiietl his originid Uiir of marein 

** Kt?ejiiiig straigiit arrons the eouiilry* over fields and the 
rciiigli ihirkrts* W’e at last arrivetl at the finis dr llussti, where 
we hailed. My grneriil said Ui me: * < #o tii ihr fiirm cif Qtiatrc 
lirii aiitl aniiiHitiee that we are here, llir nnperor or Soiilt 
itiiiil he there. Ask for orders, and rmilirrt ihni I am wailing 
here for you. Ilie lives of ilirsr men depend cm your rKttetne»/ 
To reach tlir farm 1 was tihligrd to cross the liighmatl : I was on 
hofiebacki li«t tie vert hr less was Imriir aivay hy the crowd dial 
itd ttciiig the rc«th and it was long err I could eictricalr myself 
and reicti the farrnhoiiie. Cimrral I*ohau wns there with hit 
•uyli reiling in fincird irciirity. They thought that tlirir troops 
had lailted llierc; huh tficnigh a hull liiid lirni aitriiiplah the 
tiieii Iwl ^*011 ied fofwftrcl, like ifirir ciimradc^s of the reit of the 
trmy* Th« i^ti of Iht approaching IVitiiiarii were now tetrd; 
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and I believe that General Lobau was taken prisoner in that 
farmhouse. I left him to rejoin my general, which I did with 
difficulty. I found him alone. His men, as they came near the 
current of flight, were infected with the general panic and fled 
also. 

What was to be done? Follow that crowd of runaways? 
General Foy would not hear of it. There were five of us still 
with him, all officers. He had been wounded at about five in 
the afternoon, and the wound had not been dressed. He suf- 
fered severely; but his moral courage was unbroken. ‘ Let us 
keep,’ he said, ‘ a line parallel to the highroad, and work our way 
hence as we best can.’ A foot track was before us, and we fol- 
lowed it. 

The moon shone out brightly, and revealed the full wretch- 
edness of the tableau which met our eyes. A brigadier and four 
cavalry soldiers, whom we met with, formed our escort. We 
marched on; and, as the noise grew more distant, I thought 
that we were losing the parallel of the highway. Finding that 
we had the moon more and more on the left, I felt sure of this, 
and mentioned it to the general. Absorbed in thought, he made 
me no reply. We came in front of a windmill, and endeavored 
to procure some information; but we could not gain an en- 
trance or make any one answer, and we continued our nocturnal 
march. At last we entered a village, but found every door 
closed against us, and were obliged to use threats in order to 
gain admission into a single house. The poor woman to whom 
it belonged, more dead than alive, received us as if we had been 
enemies. Before asking where we were, ‘ Food, give us some 
food! ’ was our cry. Bread and butter and beer were brought, 
and soon disappeared before men who had fasted for twenty- 
four hours. A little revived, we asked, * Where are we? what is 
the name of this village? ’ — Vieville.’ 

On looking at the map, I saw that in coming to that village 
we had leaned too much to the right, and that we were in the 
direction of Mons. In order to reach the Sambre at the bridge 
of Marchiennes, we had four leagues to traverse; and there was 
scarcely time to march the distance before daybreak. I made 
a villager act as our guide, and bound him by his arm to my 
stirrup. He led us through Roux to Marchiennes. The poor 
fellow ran alongside of my horse the whole way. It was cruel 
but necessary to compel him, for we had not an instant to spare. 
At six in the morning we entered Marchiennes. 
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itr«ilig niliitiiii i.»< cavalry i^tiuh h.i* 4 ih«* slirctiion yl 

Ucatiincifil. atmiit hair Iraitiir^ ufl. \Vr lirrw Iirar tlratltiii»iih 
Vtltrii mitlilrtily a rri'ifiirtil i4 Imr^r %%m sms ilc4itiiscJit*i^ fnim 
g cm iJlif Irfh 1 hr ctihtfitft that %%-r fii||iiii%ril fttiiiiitnl ytih 

*Thr iViivtiaisuf llsr Pnissiain! * aii*l |.:alti*|ir4 nil in iittrr cli^- 
cifilrr, Thr that itnin atarfiir*! itinii wrrr imi a iniili jiari 

Ilf ilitir aii4 wrrr in rmtity mir im*it Hih llii.i.,iiiiri, wlm 

WMfr grrrii sifsiliiriiit, Hut the? figfiir Iiii4 larrii lifnis^hl cvril 
Ihitfi far frtitii llir hiitllr4ichh llir tliMirf^gsibril riiliiiitii gth 
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and ourselves, if it were but a loaf of ammunition bread, I left 
the house and rode out into the town. I saw pillage going on in 
every direction : open caissons, stripped and half broken, 
blocked up the streets. The pavement was covered with plun- 
dered and torn baggage. Pillagers and runaways, such were all 
the comrades I met with. Disgusted at them, I strove, sword 
in hand, to stop one of the plunderers; but, more active than I, 
he gave me a bayonet stab in my left arm, in which I fortunately 
caught his thrust, which had been aimed full at my body. He 
disappeared among the crowd, through which I could not force 
my horse. My spirit of discipline had made me forget that in 
such circumstances the soldier is a mere wild beast. But to be 
wounded by a fellow countryman after having passed unharmed 
through all the perils of Quatre Bras and Waterloo! — ^this did 
seem hard, indeed. I was trying to return to General Foy, when 
another horde of flyers burst into Beaumont, swept me into the 
current of their flight, and hurried me out of the town with them. 
Until I received my wound I had preserved my moral courage in 
full force; but now, worn out with fatigue, covered with blood, 
and suffering severe pain from the wound, I own that I gave way 
to the general demoralization and let myself be inertly borne 
along with the rushing mass. At last I reached Landrecies, 
though I know not how or when. But I found there our Col- 
onel Hurday, who had been left behind there in consequence of 
an accidental injury from a carriage. He took me with Mm to 
Paris, where I retired amid my family and got cured of my 
wound, knowing nothing of the rest of political and military 
events that were taking place.” 

No returns ever were made of the amount of the French loss 
in the battle of Waterloo; but it must have been immense, and 
may be partially judged of by the amount of killed and wounded 
in the armies of the conquerors. On this subject both the Prus- 
sian and British official evidence is unquestionably full and au- 
thentic. The figures are terribly emphatic. 

Of the army that fought under the Duke of Wellington nearly 
15,000 men were killed and wounded on this single day of battle. 
Seven thousand Prussians also fell at Waterloo. At such a fear- 
ful price was the deliverance of Europe purchased. 

By none was the severity of that loss more keenly felt than 
by our great deliverer himself. As may be seen in Major Mac- 
ready’s narrative, the duke, while the battle was raging, be- 
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trayed no sign of emotion at the most ghastly casualties; but, 
when all was over, the sight of the carnage with which the field 
was covered, and, still more, the sickening spectacle of the ag- 
onies of the wounded men who lay moaning in their misery by 
thousands and tens of thousands, weighed heavily on the spirit 
of the victor, as he rode back across the scene of strife. On 
reaching his headquarters in the village of Waterloo, the duke 
inquired anxiously after the numerous friends who had been 
round him in the morning, and to whom he was warmly at- 
tached. Many, he was told, were dead; others were lying alive, 
but mangled and suffering, in the houses round him. It is in our 
hero’s own ^vords alone that his feelings can be adequately told. 
In a letter written by him almost immediately after his return 
from the field, he thus expressed himself: My heart is broken 
by the terrible loss I have sustained in my old friends and com- 
panions and my poor soldiers. Believe me, nothing except a 
battle lost can be half so melancholy as a battle won. The brav- 
ery of my troops has hitherto saved me from the greater evil; 
but to win such a battle as this of Waterloo, at the expense of so 
many gallant friends, could only be termed a heavy misfortune 
but for the result to the republic.” 

It is not often that a successful general in modern warfare is 
called on, like the victorious commander of the ancient Greek 
armies, to award a prize of superior valor to one of his soldiers. 
Such was to some extent the case with respect to the battle of 
Waterloo. In the August of i8i8, an English clergyman of- 
fered to confer a small annuity on some Waterloo soldier, to be 
named by the duke. The duke requested Sir John Byng to 
choose a man from the second brigade of Guards, which had 
so highly distinguished itself in the defense of Hougoumont. 
There were many gallant candidates, but the election fell on Ser- 
g^nt James Graham, of the light company of the Coldstreams. 
TMs teave man had signalized himself throughout the day in 
defem^ of that important post, and especially in the critical 
that took place at the period when the French, who had 
^ wood, the orchard, and detached garden, succeeded 
» qpm a gate of the courtyard of the chateau itself, 
in in large masses, confident of carrying all before 
A la»i-to-l^nd fight, of the most desperate character, 

Guards for a few minutes; 
wit at EriiMi prevailed. Nearly all the French- 
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men who had forced their way in were killed on the spot; and, 
as the few survivors ran back, five of the Guards, Colonel Mac- 
donnell. Captain Wyndham, Ensign Gooch, Ensign Hervey, and 
Sergeant Graham, by sheer strength, closed the gate again, in 
spite of the efforts of the French from without, and effectually 
barricaded it against further assaults. Over and through the 
loopholed wall of the courtyard the English garrison now kept 
up a deadly fire of musketry, which was fiercely answered by 
the French, who swarmed round the curtilage like ravening 
wolves. Shells, too, from their batteries were falling fast into 
the besieged place, one of which set part of the mansion and 
some of the outbuildings on fire. Graham, who was at this time 
standing near Colonel Macdonnell at the wall, and who had 
shown the most perfect steadiness and courage, now asked 
permission of his commanding officer to retire for a moment. 
Macdonnell replied, “ By all means, Graham ; but I wonder 
you should ask leave now.'' Graham answered, I would not, 
sir, only my brother is wounded, and he is in that outbuilding 
there, which has just caught fire.'^ Laying down his musket, 
Graham ran to the blazing spot, lifted up his brother, and laid 
him in a ditch. Then he was back at his post, and was plying 
his musket against the French again before his absence was 
noticed, except by his colonel. 

Many anecdotes of individual prowess have been preserved; 
but of all the brave men who were in the British army on that 
eventful day, none deserves more honor for courage and indom- 
itable resolution than Sir Thomas Picton, who, as has been 
mentioned, fell in repulsing the great attack of the French upon 
the British left centre. It was not until the dead body was ex- 
amined after the battle that the full heroism of Picton was dis- 
cerned. He had been wounded on the i6th, at Quatre Bras, 
by a musket-ball, which had broken two of his ribs and caused 
also severe internal injuries; but he had concealed the circum- 
stance, evidently in expectation that another and greater battle 
would be fought in a short time, and desirous to aVoid being so- 
licited to absent himself from the field. His body was blackened 
and swollen by the wound, which must have caused severe and 
incessant pain ; and it was marvellous how his spirit had borne 
him up, and enabled him to take part in the fatigues and duties 
of the field. The bullet which, on the iSth, killed the renowned 
leader of the fighting division of the Peninsula entered the 
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head near llir left irniptr. ;md ja -srd ihr*e 4 ,;!i lii.- ht.iin, •.*> that 
Picton’.s death mti^t liave hi « ii in 

One of the nio'-t iiiteresliiu' naitativi-. of j>rtn>n,d advriitnrc 
at Waterloo i.-* that of t olotn l I ridi tuh roiuoiiliv, .4 the tjth 
l )ra^^nI 1 ^. who wa** heverelv wotjndi d wheti \ and* Inir's 
brigade, to whieh he belonged. att.n Vrd the I tetn h !aneet«t. ni 
order to bring off tlie I tnoti !’.rn:a<l<'. whu h wai reining from 
its ntenuirable charge. I he t.^ih, hkrih"-,e whom they reMin-d. 
advanced initeh farther agaimi iJie I fench j>oMt|on thatt j>nt 
<lenec warranted, roiisontiy, « iifi many .iihers, yv,m vjuared tiy a 
re-seryc of i’ohsh faneeis, and left for deail on tin- It j<t 

well to refer to the deseni>lion of wh.il hr jiuffrrcd ta** lie after- 
wards gave it. when alniont itnraenloioly fieoyertd from hb 
numeroti.s wounds), }>eean>e liii fate, of yvot se, wa* the fate of 
thousands more; and Incaiise the nari.itive <4 the of an 

indiviciuai, witli whom we can idenldi om'.elyes, aUyays come.s 
more honte in ns than a general de**, rijUnm >4 the mm rn s of 
whole niasses, Hi.s talc may mahe o'* leinrinbrr yvhat ate the 
horrors of war as well as its glorii-H. It i» to hr rnm-mlirred that 
the operations which hr refers to tool* j4at e nlioni three oVltK-k 
in the day, and that the fighting weiii on for at least five Imnrs 
more. After describing hmv he ami his men rlmrged through 
the French wliom they Ctrsl encountered, and went against 
other enemies, he stales : 

“ We had no sooner passed them than we were ourselves at- 
tacked, before we couUl form, by about ,v»> I'olisb lancers, who 
had hastened to tfieir relief, the I'reuch artillery |Kiuriiig to 
among u.s a heavy fire of grape, though for one of cwir men they 
killed three of their own. 

“ In the mcl^c I was almost Instantly tiisablerl in Imth arms, 
losing first my sword, and then my reins; ami followetl by a few 
men, who were presently cut riown. no cpiarter bring allowed, 
asked, or given, I was carrict! along by my horse, till, receiving a 
blow from a sabre, I fell senseless on my face to the grotmti 

“ R«;ovcring, I raised myself a little to !i»ik around, lieing at 
ttmtttme, I believe, in a condition to get itp and run away; when 
a lancer, passing by, cried out, * 7 ’m iiVr pas mart, catfuin t * ami 
straek his lance through my hack. My head drofiped, the blood 
gushed into tny tiKKith, a difficulty of hreaihing came on, and I 
thought ail over. 

" Not Imag atemifds (it wt» tnipowfibie to measure time, but 
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I must have fallen in less than ten minutes after the onset) a 
tirailleur stopped to plunder me, threatening my life. I directed 
him to a small side pocket, in which he found three dollars, all 
I had; but he continued to threaten, and I said he might search 
me: this he did immediately, unloosing my stock and tearing 
open my waist coat, and leaving me in a very uneasy posture. 

But he was no sooner gone than an officer bringing up some 
troops, to which probably the tirailleur belonged, and happen- 
ing to halt where I lay, stooped down and addressed me, saying 
he feared I was badly wounded; I said that I was, and expressed 
a wish to be removed to the rear. He said it was against their 
orders to remove even their own men ; but that if they gained 
the day (and he understood that the Duke of Wellington was 
killed, and that some of our battalions had surrendered), every 
attention in his power would be shown me. I complained of 
thirst, and he held his brandy-bottle to my lips, directing one 
of the soldiers to lay me straight on my side and place a knap- 
sack under my head. He then passed on into action — soon, 
perhaps, to want, though not receive, the same assistance ; and 
I shall never know to whose generosity I was indebted, as I 
believe, for my life. Of what rank he was, I cannot say : he 
wore a great-coat. By and by another tirailleur came up, a 
fine young man, full of ardor. He knelt down and fired over 
me, loading and firing many times, and conversing with me all 
the while.” The Frenchman, with strange coolness, informed 
Ponsonby of how he was shooting, and what he thought of 
the progress of the battle. At last he ran off, exclaiming, 
^ You will probably not be sorry to hear that we are going to 
retreat. Good day, my friend.^ It was dusk,” Ponsonby adds, 
“ when two squadrons of Prussian cavalry, each of them two 
deep, came across the valley and passed over me in full trot> 
lifting me from the ground and tumbling me about cruelly. 
The clatter of their approach, and the apprehensions they ex- 
cited, may be imagined ; a gun taking that direction must have 
destroyed me. 

The battle was now at an end, or removed to a distance. 
The shouts, the imprecations, the outcries of ' Vive VEmpe- 
reurl ’ the discharge of musketry and cannon, were over ; and 
the groans of the wounded all around me became every moment 
more and more audible. I thought the night would never end. 

Much about this time I found a soldier of the Royals lying 
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The same officer, at the end of the battle, when all hope was lost, 
tells us that he saw a French grenadier, blackened with powder 
and with his clothes torn and stained, leaning on his musket and 
immovable as a statue. The colonel called to him to join his 
comrades and retreat; but the grenadier showed him his musket 
and his hands and said, “ These hands have with this musket 
used to-day more than twenty packets of cartridges: it was more 
than my share. I supplied myself with ammunition from the 
dead. Leave me to die here on the field of battle. It is not cour- 
age that fails me, but strength.’’ Then, as Colonel Delafosse left 
him, the soldier stretched himself on the ground to meet his fate, 
exclaiming, Tout est perdu! pauvre France! ” The gallantry 
of the French officers at least equalled that of their men. Ney, 
in particular, set the example of the most daring courage. Here, 
as in every French army in which he ever served or commanded, 
he was le brave des braves.” Throughout the day he was in 
the front of the battle, and was one of the very last Frenchmen 
who quitted the field. His horse was killed under him in the last 
attack made on the English position; but he was seen on foot, 
his clothes torn with bullets, his face smirched with powder, 
striving, sword in hand, first to urge his men forward, and at last 
to check their flight. 

There was another brave general of the French army, whose 
valor and good conduct on that day of disaster to his nation 
should never be unnoticed when the story of Waterloo is re- 
counted. This was General Pelet, who, about seven in the even- 
ing, led the first battalion of the 2d regiment of the Chasseurs of 
the Guard to the defense of Planchenoit, and on whom Napoleon 
personally urged the deep importance of maintaining possession 
of that village. Pelet and his men took their post in the central 
part of the village, and occupied the church and churchyard in 
great strength. There they repelled every assault of the Prus- 
sians, who in rapidly increasing numbers rushed forward with 
infuriated pertinacity. They held their post till the utter rout of 
the main army of their comrades was apparent and the victorious 
Allies were thronging around Planchenoit. Then Pelet and his 
brave Chasseurs quitted the churchyard and retired with steady 
march, though they suffered fearfully from the moment they left 
their shelter, and Prussian cavalry as well as infantry dashed 
fiercely after them. Pelet kept together a little knot of 250 vet- 
erans, and had the eagle covered over and borne along m the 
26 
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iiikbt of them. At one time tlie iiie«[ualily nf the grouiul caiused 
hi.s ranks to otnai a little, ;m<! in an instant the Ih'Ussian horsemen 
were on them and si riviitK ^ capture the eai^tc. Captain SilKirnc 
relates the condiui of iVIel with the admiration weirihy of one 
hrave soldier hjr another 

iVIet, takinp: advantap:e of a HjH>t of p;ronnil which aflimled 
tlK’in some degree <d cover against die lire of grajK' hy whicls 
they were conslanlly assaikah halt<‘d the standard-hearer, and 
called out, \4 moi, Chasseursf A‘afirnn,r raigdc, 011 nnoirniLf 
auiaur if cite! ’ The tluisseurs immediaUdy pressed around him, 
forming what is usually termed the rallying sipuire. and, hnver** 
i«g their l^ayonets. succee«ie<l in repulsing the charge of cavalry. 
Some guns were then !)ronght to hear upon them, and suhse- 
quently a Itrisk fire id musketry; Imt rtotwillislamling the awful 
sacrifice whieli was tlms idlered up in defense id their precious 
charge, tltey succecited in reaelhtig the main line of retreat, 
favored hy the universal Ciuifusion, as alsi> !>y the general ob- 
scurity winch now prevailed, ami thus stivetl alike the eagle and 
the hitnor of the regiineni/' 

French writers th injustice to their iiwii army and general 
when they revive malignant eaUmmies against Wellington ami 
speak of his Imving hlunclered into victory. No Iduriilerer Cimkl 
have successfully encountered such troops as tlu»se of Napijleon 
and under such a leaclcr. It is superfhious to cite against these 
cavils the testinmny which other (kmtinental critics lutvc Imrne 
to the high military genius of our illustricius elttcf. I refer to 
one only, wliich is of peculiar value on account of the quarter 
whence it comes. It is tliat of the great CJcrtnan writer Niebuhr, 
whose accurate acquaintance with every iinporlani scene of mod- 
ern as well as ancient history was tini'mrallelcd, and who was no 
mere pedant, but a man practically versed in activt* life, and had 
been personally acquainted with most of the leading men In the 
great events of the early part of this century. Ntcliithr, in the 
pasMge which I alluck to, after referring to the military ** filun- 
ders of Mithridales, Frederick the Great, NaiK)!eon, Pyrrhus, 
isd Hannibal, uses these remarkable words; **The Duke of 
Wellington is. 1 iHdseve, the only general in whose conduct of 
1W we cannot discover any important mistake^' Not that it is 
to be iUj^icd that the duke’s nicrits were simply of a negative 
ord^, or that he was merely a cautious, phlegmatic general fit 
only foe Mtniivt warfart, at some recent French liistoriam 
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have described him. On the contrary, he was bold even to au- 
dacity when boldness was required. “ The intrepid advance and 
fight at Assaye, the crossing of the Douro, and the movement 
on Talavera in 1809, the advance to Madrid and Burgos in 1812, 
the action before Bayonne in 1813, and the desperate stand made 
at Waterloo itself, when more tamely prudent generals would 
have retreated beyond Brussels, place this beyond a doubt’" 

The overthrow of the French military power at Waterloo was 
so complete that the subsequent events of the brief campaign 
have little interest. Lamartine truly says: “This defeat left 
nothing undecided in future events, for victory had given judg- 
ment The war began and ended in a single battle.” Napoleon 
himself recognized instantly and fully the deadly nature of the 
blow which had been dealt to his empire. In his flight from the 
battle-field he first halted at, Charleroi, but the approach of the 
pursuing Prussians drove him thence before he had rested there 
an hour. With difficulty getting clear of the wrecks of his own 
army, he reached Philippeville, where he remained a few hours, 
and sent orders to the French generals in the various extremities 
of France to converge with their troops upon Paris. He or- 
dered Soult to collect the fugitives of his own force and lead 
them to Laon. He then hurried forward to Paris, and reached 
his capital before the news of his own defeat. But the stern truth 
soon transpired. At the demand of the Chambers of Peers and 
Representatives, he abandoned the throne by a second and final 
abdication on the 22d of June. On the 29th of June he left the 
neighborhood of Paris, and proceeded to Rochefort in the hope 
of escaping to America; but the coast was strictly watched, and 
on the 15th of July the ex-emperor surrendered himself on board 
of the English man-of-war Bellerophon, 

Meanwhile the allied armies had advanced steadily upon Paris, 
driving before them Grouchy’s corps and the scanty force which 
Soult had succeeded in rallying at Laon. Cambray, Peronne, 
and other fortresses were speedily captured; and by the 29th of 
June the invaders were taking their positions in front of Paris. 
The Provisional Government, which acted in the French cap- 
ital after the emperor’s abdication, opened neg|)tiations with 
the allied chiefs. Bliicher, in his quenchless hatred of the French, 
was eager to reject all proposals for a suspension of hostilities, 
and to assault and storm the city. But the sager and calmer 
spirit of Wellington prevailed over his colleague; the entreated 
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‘nusticc was granft’vl; and cm tlu' ^^d of Jttly ilw capitulation of 
arts tcrniinatc'd the* war of the l)attlc of Waterloo* 

On closing our ofiscrvatioiis on this, the last of the Decisive 
attics of the Wtwid, it is pleasing to contrast the year which 
signalized with the one that is now passing over our licads. 
/e have not {and hmg may we he without) tlie stern excite* 
lent of the struggles of war, and we see no captive standards 
four lutropean neighlHirs l>rought in triumph in our shrines, 
lit we liehold an infinitely prouder s|HHiacle. We see tlie ban* 
rrs of every civilized nation waving over the arena of our com* 
ctition with each oilier in tlie arts that minister to our race*s 
ipporl and happiness* and not to its suffering and destruction. 

** Peacr hath hrr virtnrirs 
No kss renowiird than War; 

nd no liattle-ficld ever witnessed a victory more notile than 
lat winch England, under her sovereign lady and lier royal 
rince, is now teaching the peojdeH of the eartli to aeliieve over 
elfish prejudices and international feuds, in the great cause of 
lie general promotion of the industry and welfare of mankiml. 


ivNorst.s OF Events in lumoPEAN ICistoky hetween the 
BATT t.H or WATEHEtKI* A 4 X t 8 t 5 . AND THE BaTTLE OF 
Sedan, a.h. 1870. 

Might of I.*ouis I 1 n!ip|')e from f'^aris an«I establishment of 
he Second hVench Repulilie* hehruary, 1848, 

Iiisiirrectioii at Berlin in favor of a constitutional monarchy 
o replace the older despotic order of things, March. 184H. 

Lemis Napoleon, nepliew of Naixdeon L, having tieen elected 
President of the I'rench Republic, has liimsclf declared Em- 
peror of tile French by means of the '' Cmip d*EM,** Decern* 
m 2, 1851. 

Peace of Villa Franca ends the war lietween France and 
[taly on the one side, and Austria on the other, July 11, 1859. 

Prussian victory over Austria at Sailowa (Koniggratz), July 
34 leading to Peace of Nikolsburg, July a6th, and formation 
rf North &nntn Confederation, August. 1866, 

Sefetlemoit of the Luxiembourg Question, May 11, 1867. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG, A.D. 1863. 

T he Civil War in America, from 1861 to 1865, was an in- 
evitable happening. In a country whose freedom from 
England had been achieved in the sacred name of 
human liberty, negro slavery still existed — ^the country being 
half slave and half free. That a government formed of sov- 
ereign States could continue under such conditions without 
a revolution was impossible. The blow fell when Lincoln was 
elected President of the United States, and South Carolina and 
several other States seceded from the Union. Buchanan, 
whose term as President was about to expire, paltered with the 
situation and so the seceding States became more confident, 
and an army of defence was quickly organized. The actual 
fighting began at Bull Run, in Virginia, though the first shots 
had been fired at Fort Sumter, in Charleston harbor. The 
Union or Northern troops were completely routed at Bull Run ; 
there was consternation in the North and a corresponding ex- 
ultation in the South, The Civil War had now begun in ear- 
nest, and not only human slavery, but democratic government 
was on its trial. At the beginning success was mostly with 
the Southern or Confederate forces. It is true that Grant 
gained some victories in the West, and that McClellan, in the 
East, fought some drawn battles. But fortune seemed with the 
Confederates. By this time the people in the South were as 
one man, and zealous for independence with slavery. In the 
North, public opinion was much divided, and there was a strong 
party that was in favor of ending the war as quickly as possible 
and at any sacrifice. And so the Federal Government was at- 
tacked in front by a victorious army under a very able general, 
and harassed in the rear by a political party which, if not dis- 
loyal, was certainly not zealous in support of the Union cause. 
It was at this time that Grant conquered at Vicksburg and 
Meade won at Gettysburg. 
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This was the tiiniini.," point of the war. If Lee had 1 )eaten 
Meade, the Nortli \vonI<I iiave lieen in a panic of fear and the 
Union disruiited ; hut, as Lee was beaten, the Confederates 
were, thereafter, on the ilefensive. 'I'he Confederate hope was 
not utterly destroye<i at ( Jett yshurj^ ; had the issue lieen differ- 
ent, however, Union hope wouhl have i)een destroyed. And 
so Ucttyslnirj^ was one of the fireat <iecisive battles of the 
world. 

At the bcKinninj^ of the surniner of 1863, the cointnand of 
the Union Army ha<i passeil from Winfield Scott to McClel- 
lan, and from McClellan to llalleck, as if Lincoln were making 
a .scries of experiments in the hope of finding a competent gen- 
eral. 'file fir.st days of May of that year saw Lee, 'with an 
army of Confetlerates greatly inferior in numbers to his ad- 
versary's, driving Hooker from the. field of Chancellorsville 
with heavy loss. This victory was, in the eyes of the Con- 
federates, nothing more than the natural culmination of the 
series of triumphs over the Northerners which they had so far 
regarded as a mere matter of cour.se. The victory gained by 
Meade two months later, though, in a purely strategic sense, 
it was not a decisive victory at all, had the moral effect of con- 
vincing thousands of doubter.s that there was still hoiie for 
the preservation of the Union, while, politically, it stopped I>ee 
in a movement which might very well have ended in his <lic- 
tating the terms of peace to Lincoln’s caliinct at Washington. 

After the victory of Chancellorsville, it virtually restetl with 
Lee to determine the line of that sea.son’s campaign. He stood 
between Richmond and Washington, and might defend the 
one cajiital or threaten the other as he chose. His choice was 
to defend Richmond by threatening Washington. 

The forces under Lce’.s command were divided in three 
corps under Longstrcct, Ewell, and A. P. Hill, respectively. 
Ewell attacked and routed Milroy on June tsth, thus clearing 
the line of march up the valley of Virginia, and Longstreet and 
A. P. Hill soon followed. By the twenty-seventh of June, I-ce 
himself, with Hill’s and Longstrcct’s corps, was at Chambers- 
burg, Pa., while Ewell was at Carlisle, and threatened Harris- 
btirg, the State capital. The people of the North began to feel 
that their country was in imminent danger of being overrun 
by the enemy. 

On the twenty-eighth, Hooker, having been refused a re- 
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quest made by him to Halleck, resigned the command of the 
Union Army on the Potomac and was succeeded by Meade. 
Meade recognized the fact that Lee was gradually, but surely, 
separating himself perilously from his base and jeoparding his 
communications ; it, therefore, became the Union generahs im- 
mediate object to place his army in Lee’s rear and so cut him 
off. Lee, on his side, consummate strategist as he was, was 
fully alive to this danger. He saw that it would be folly for him 
to push on any further until Meade’s army, which hung on his 
rear and flank, should at least be crippled. 

So far the Confederate leader was right. Whatever error 
he may have committed in the battle that followed is fairly at- 
tributable to his lack of information as to the distribution of 
the Union forces. J. E. B. Stuart, the famous cavalry leader, 
upon whom Lee had learned to rely for intelligence of- the en- 
emy, had been left in Virginia, harassing the enemy’s rear, and 
had made so extensive a raid through the enemy’s country 
that he did not rejoin his own army until late on the third of 
July. And not only was Lee left in the dark for lack of means 
to reconnoitre, but Stuart’s absence positively misled him, since 
he took it as an indication that the main body of Meade’s army 
was still on the other side of the Potomac. 

On the morning of July ist, A. P. Hill’s corps had ap- 
proached the town of Gettysburg on the north and was scat- 
tered along the Chambersburg turnpike. Opposite to Hill’s 
position and about a mile and a half outside the town, was 
Buford, with a force of some 6,000 Union cavalry. It was here 
that the first day’s battle began. Hill sent word to his chief 
that he was going to attack in force and received Lee’s con- 
sent. The Confederate general had already made up his mind 
that the great battle of this campaign must be fought at Get- 
tysburg. 

It soon became evident that the cavalry force which Hill’s 
advance had attacked was no mere party of reconnaissance that 
had wandered far from its main body. Large bodies of infantry 
soon began arriving to support Buford, and so began the 
first struggle for Seminary Ridge, or, to be more precise, for 
the slight elevation which forms the continuation of Seminary 
Ridge to the west of the town. The first advantage was with 
the Union troops, but in a few hours the whole or a greater 
part of A. P. Hill’s corps had arrived from the direction of 
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Chambersburg, and, with EwelFs coming from Carlisle, to the 
north of the position, formed an aggregate force of some 
50,000 men, which by far outnumbered the Federal troops 
actually opposed to it. The latter were steadily pushed back 
towards Seminary Ridge, then driven pell-mell through the 
town itself, losing, it is estimated, about 5,000 of their number 
in killed and wounded, and as many again taken prisoners, 
while the list of killed and wounded on the Confederate side 
was, if anything, larger. 

Meanwhile, General Meade, at Pipe Creek, fifteen miles to 
the southeast of the scene of battle, learned that fighting was 
going on at Gettysburg and dispatched Hancock to take the 
command, with discretionary authority. Hancock, on arriv- 
ing, sent back urgent word to his chief to push the Union forces 
northward as fast as possible, which Meade did. The conse- 
quence was that, by the morning of July 2d, the scant 30,000 
Union troops that had begun the first day's battle were in- 
creased, with all allowance for losses already inflicted, to as 
many as 75,000 men, a force numerically equal to Lee's. 

South of Gettysburg, and facing Seminary Ridge, from 
which it is separated by a depression about 1,400 yards wide, is 
a height called Cemetery Ridge. This rising curves at its 
northern end to the east, in such a way as to present a broad 
bastion to the southern side of the town of Gettysburg, and 
terminates in Culp’s Hill, to the southeast of the town. Here 
was the key of the whole position. On the morning of the 
second day the whole line of Cemetery Ridge was occupied by 
the Union forces under Hancock, while two of Lee's three 
corps — Hill’s and Longstreet’s — occupied Seminary Ridge, 
and the third — ^Ewell’s — ^lay at the foot of Culp’s Hill. 

Still unaware, it seems, of the strength of the forces opposed 
to him, Lee ordered Longstreet, on the extreme south of Sem- 
inary Ridge, to attack the enemy’s strong position directly op- 
posite him, on Round Top, the southern point of Cemetery 
Ridge. A mere accident. General Sickles having disobeyed or 
mistaken the orders of Meade, who had now arrived on the 
field, r^ulted in Longstreet’s corps being allowed to break in 
on the Union’s left. But for another mere accident, by which 
it was discovered in time that Little Round Top, a position of 
the greatest importance, had been left unoccupied, that eleva- 
tion would have fahen into the hands of the same corps. 
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On Meade’s right, Ewell’s attack on Culp’s Hill was delayed 
until late in the day, but was eventually successful 

By the prompt action of Hancock, who succeeded Sickles 
when the latter was wounded, the Confederates were prevented 
from holding Little Round Top, but Longstreet’s men at the 
close of the day still held the gap in Cemetery Ridge which they 
had won through Sickles’ disobedience or misunderstanding. 

Thus the second day of Gettysburg ended with Lee’s army 
by no means beaten, it is true, yet with an advantage far less 
than that which had been theirs at the end of the first day’s 
fight. Half of Sickles’ — now Hancock’s — corps had been cut 
to pieces, and the Union losses were again placed at 10,000. 
But the gains of position to the Confederates were strategically 
of little value. Still Lee was determined to fight yet another 
day on the same line. 

Early in the morning of July 3d, Meade began his attack on 
the Confederates’ left. The positions which Ewell had gained 
on the previous afternoon were assaulted and captured early 
in the day. And this time accident was decidedly in favor of the 
Union forces. It was an accident that Lee remained ignorant 
of Ewell’s failure to hold his ground, a failure which meant 
much, since the plans for that day’s action supposed that Ewell 
should use his position of the previous evening as a point of 
departure for this day’s attack. 

One very great advantage on Lee’s side was the character 
of the ground on Seminary Ridge, which was such as to per- 
mit of its being used for an artillery position, while the ground 
opposite, on Cemetery Ridge, was too broken for any such 
purpose. Meade was at least as well supplied with artillery as 
was Lee, but Lee could use all of his, and Meade could use only 
a part of his. The Confederates opened fire from Seminary 
Ridge at a little after one o’clock in the afternoon with 120 
guns ; the Federals replied with only eighty. This was the fa- 
mous artillery duel of Gettysburg. It is said, whether cor- 
rectly or not, that Lee’s object in ordering it was to exhaust the 
enemy’s supply of ammunition and destroy his guns, so that 
when the time came to break his line at its left centre, he should 
be left weak in this formidable means of defence. The theory 
can hardly be called a plausible one. Anyhow, the ending of 
the artillery duel was unfortunate for the Confederates. And 
here, too, misfortune came by accident. 
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At about three o'cloek Ihnil. who <liri'i'tc<I the Ihiion artil- 
lery, f^ave the oiaU'r to cease tiritij^. iiis <il)jecl in doiu^ this 
was simply to let tfie dense smoke blow away, in order that his 
gunners might get a vitwv of the enemy's movements. 'I'hc 
same thing has repeatedly been done in more recent battlc.s 
for much the same reasem, tiiough with .stnokeless powder it 
would l)e iimieeessary. Lee, unfortunately for him, inter- 
preteil the hill in the tiring to mean that the Ihiion guns had 
iieen pretty well placed hors do combat, h'rom tins lie argued 
that it wa.s time to develop liks grand attack. 

Lee was cruelly muleccived. 'I he forwar<i movement which 
through i.ongstreet he tlicn directed~or permitted — was that 
“ I’iekelt's charge,” the fame of which has .spread all tivcr the 
glolie, wherever the stories of hatlles are read, bivery Ivnglish, 
Australian, or tianadiau sehoolboy knows of it ; certainly every 
American .schoollKiy should know of it. It was a terrible and 
wonderful thing, fully as wonderful as the charge at Halaklava, 
which Tennyson iimnortalizcd in ver.sc. 

OpjKisitc Longstrec’t's left was the angle of the stone wall 
which surrounded the cemetery on CX'tnetery Hill. General 
Pickett, with hi.s veteran tlivision of Virginians, ami Petti- 
grewks, comprising a force of iH.ocxt men, was to charge tlic 
enemy with this point as their central objective. Pickett him- 
.self “ had no faith in the movetnent," it is said. Longstreet, 
when Pickett asked him, “ Shall I move on that {Krint, Gen- 
eral ? " hit his lip and hesitated. Hut I.ong8treet did not ssiy, 
“ No,” and so Pickett moved on that point. 

Then it wa.s that I^'c found how mistaken he had been about 
the con<lition of the Union artillery. From eml to end of the 
Cemetery RUlgc the guns opened fire on Pickett’s men. I-ee’s 
original intention of advancing his artillery to aupport this 
charge could not be carried out, liccause, in fact, it appeared 
that the Confederate ammunition was running short. St) 
Pickett’s charge went unsupported. It was aimed at first for 
Doubleday's division, but soon changed its course when Pick- 
ett noticed that this body of troops fought behind breastworks. 
Inctining to the Federal right, the column made for Hancock’s 
cor^h- 4 he same that had fought and suffered so terribly when 
It was Sickles’ the day before, Hancock waited until Petti- 
grew’s brtgade had got to within 300 yards, then he gave volley 
after vollt^, sending it to atoms. The resi of Pickett's men 
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went on until they had charged over the stone wall of the 
cemetery and into the midst of the Union batteries. Th^n 
from all sides the Northerners crowded in upon them and 
forced them almost by sheer pressure of numbers back, down 
the slopes. 

The end of Pickett’s charge was that only about twenty per 
cent, of Pickett’s men came out of it alive. 

Then Meade thought it time to deliver his final blow. Hood, 
on Lee’s right, was driven back, and the Confederate hopes of 
crushing the army that threatened their communications were 
at an end. Meade did not follow up his victory by a resolute 
pursuit of Lee, but rested his men and permitted Lee to recross 
the Potomac. Military critics think that Lee might have been 
destroyed during the retreat, and the war ended at once, if 
Meade had seen fit to gather the full fruits of his victory. 

By this remarkable series of bloody struggles, in which, it is 
said, the losers lost some 15,500 men, killed and wounded, and 
the victors over i6,ooo, Lee’s invasion of the North was put 
a stop to. It was Gettysburg that aroused the North to strug- 
gle more earnestly than ever before for the preservation of the 
Union. And after Gettysburg, until the final surrender, Lee 
never again found himself in the position of an invader, the 
Confederacy being thenceforward on the defensive. 


Synopsis of Events in American History between the 
Battle of Gettysburg^ a.d. 1863, and the War with 
Spain, a.d. 1898. 

Lee surrenders, with the Confederate Army of Northern 
Virginia, to General Grant, at Appomattox, April 9, 1865. 

Abraham Lincoln assassinated at Ford’s Theatre, Washing- 
ton, by Wilkes Booth, April 14, 1865* 

The World’s Columbian Exposition,” at Chic^o, opened 
by President Cleveland, in the presence of the Spanish Duke 
of Veragua, a lineal descendant of Columbus, May i, 1893* 



CHAPTER XVIL 

THE BATTLE OF SEDAN, A.D. 1870. 

W HEN Louis Napoleon said The Empire is Peace,’’ he 
probably intended to register in history something epi- 
grammatic that should match the famous My an- 
cestors are myself” of his uncle, and the still more famous 
The State is I ” of Louis XIV. The great difference between 
the latest of these three mots and the two former was that there 
was no truth whatever in what Napoleon III. said. The French 
Empire that began in the coup d*etat of 1851 and ended at 
Sedan was not peace, even if it was not war; its existence de- 
pended to a considerable degree upon the survival of a popular 
belief that the military glory of France was rooted in the Na- 
poleonic tradition. To keep life in this political creed Louis 
Napoleon was obliged to spend his time in either waging spec- 
tacular wars or commemorating the conquests of his uncle and 
himself, or scheming to filch scraps of territory from other 
powers. His lot was surely not a happy one. In presence of 31. 
large and noisy minority of the French people he occupied a 
position comparable to that of an acrobat, whose audience is 
incessantly howling for one more turn,” offering him the al- 
ternative of being hissed and pelted off the stage. He was tired 
in his muscles and at his wits’ end to devise new tricks as sub- 
^tutes for genuine feats of strength, but the performance had 
to go on. 

And all this time another performance was going on across 
tihe Rhine, which gave great uneasiness both to the Chauvinists 
to many of the quieter and wiser among the French people. 
— the country of Frederick the Great and of Bliicher — 
was gaining power daily under the hand of a wonder-worker 
leas 8{)>ectacular than Louis Napoleon, perhaps, but far more 
effectuaL Guided by the counsels of Bismarck, William 
L Austaa^s authority and assistance to wrest Schleswig- 

HcjWem foom D^nnark, and then impudently shouldered Aus- 
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tria away from the spoils. When Austria protested against such 
treatment he had shattered her sword at Koniggratz, in 1866, 
using for the purpose an army raised and maintained only by 
systematically ignoring the Prussian Constitution, which he had 
sworn to respect, and then with the glamour of that very victory 
he had bought of his people indemnity for his crime against 
their liberties. After Kdniggratz the old Germanic Confed- 
eration dissolved itself, and its northern constituents formed a 
new Confederation, of which Prussia was the leader. Louis 
Napoleon had in contemplation a most striking trick to offset 
this: he would form another Confederation of the South Ger- 
man States under Austria. But before that feat could be ac- 
complished it was found that Bismarck and his master had 
anticipated it in their quiet way by concluding secret treaties 
with Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Add to all this that the projected Franco- Austro-Mexican 
Empire had turned out an unqualified failure, that the stupid 
King of Holland had ruined with his absurd honesty the trick 
by which the Duchy of Luxembourg was to have been sud- 
denly found on the French side of the boundary, and that the 
scheme for bringing the Belgian railroads under Napoleonic 
control was blocked, and it appears that the spectacular Em- 
peror had reason to feel very nervous when the year 1869 came 
to a close. The great Paris Exposition of two years before 
had been a gorgeous success, it is true, offering to the public 
an unparalleled display of friendly princes and potentates, among 
whom the King of Prussia and his son Frederick were con- 
spicuous, and France had just reaped all the glory of opening, 
in the Suez Canal, a short cut to India, which has since proved 
invaluable to England. Still, considering what was going on 
over the Rhine, it was uneasily felt in imperial circles that the 
Napoleonic performance was not all that the people had a right 
to expect. 

At the beginning of 1870 it was joyfully predicted that a year 
of general peace and good-will had dawned. An English states- 
man declared in a moment of expansive benevolence to all 
mankind that “ there was not a cloud to be seen on the political 
horizon.” In one way at least the Emperor of the French w^ 
testifying in the sight of Heaven and his own conscience his 
belief in his own saying, The Empire is Peace”; for between 
him and his military favorites the empire's army had been 
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Imnight to a condition in which it was tit for nothing hut peace; 
hut of this the I'Vetich people, who paid the taxes, were not 
aware. In strung contrast, l’.isni.m'k and William of Prussia, 
while they fougiit the popidar representatives hy fair means 
and fonl to get niuney for military expenditures, were spending 
every pfennig they could get on that for which they professedly 
extorted it— the army. And all this time Von Rixm, Minister 
of War, and Von Moltke, Chief of Staff, were completing prepa- 
rations for a great eventuality which nobody drcame<l of as a 
near probability. 

It was the House of Hohenzollern, <)f which William I. was 
hereditary head, that gave the luuperor his opportunity to do 
something for the Napoleonic dyna.sty. The thnuie of Spain 
was vacant, and the Spanisli people, liaving tried a republic for 
two years, were already tired of their experiment. Marshal 
Prim, in the name of Spain, offere<l the throne h) first one 
ilohenzollcrn prince and then another. In June, 1870, it was 
announced that Prince Leopold of Huhenzollern had .signified 
his willingness to become King of Spain. Napoleon must fiavc 
been fully aware, months before, of what was going on in Ma- 
drid, for all these tilings were not done in a corner. Neverthe- 
less, as the French people were in a mood to take offence at 
anything that might promi.se further aggrandizement to the 
Prussian crown, it was hi.s cue to cxprcs.s tlecp pain and 8Hrpri.se 
at what had occurred. This was done in thorough theatrical 
fashion by Bencdctti, the French Ambassador to I’russia, who 
was at the time a fellow-sojourner with King William at the 
baths of Erns. The old King replied with perfect civility that 
what his kinsman chose to do about the Spanish throne v/m 
no concern of his. Prince Lcojiold, on learning that his pros- 
pective advancement was likely to embroil Europe in a war, 
withdrew his acceptance of Prim’s offer. Nevertheless Bene- 
detti dogged the footsteps of the Priussian King, pe.stcring the 
old man, when he was taking his early walk before breakfast 
for an explicit assurance that no Hohenzollcrn should at any 
future time become sovereign of Spain. The sum and sub- 
ttamce of the various accounts of what took place between 
Iteedetti and the King is that the King declined further to 
disctt®i the matter with the ambassador. War was declared by 
the fimperor of the French on the fifteenth of July — ^two days 
after the abtwtivc mlwrview on the promenade at Ems, in which 
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j had seen an insult to her ambassador, and Prussia an 

to her King. 

the historical dispute as to whether France gave the provo- 
to this quarrel, or Prussia, the balance of circumstantial 
^^^ence must always be conceded to the French side, inasmuch 
, ^ it: may be plausibly argued that no sane government would 
willingly gone to war trusting in so ill-equipped an army 
tilie French then was; on the other hand, the operations of 
Germans gave evidence, from the very first, of long and 
■^^^^xiuous preparation, not merely for war, but specially for this 
^^ 37 ^ It may or may not be literally true that Von Moltke had 
to open his bureau and take from its proper drawer a plan 
037 the invasion of France that had long been awaiting its turn 
1037 execution, but it is certain that when the royal decree to 
■*^Qt)iiize was made known to the famous Chief of Staff, that 
^^^a,test of modern strategists had very little thinking to do. 
E^verything was ready, and it seemed that Moltke had only to 
a cord, which, as in the now familiar ceremony of opening 
industrial exhibition, set all the complicated machinery in 
Motion. 


Sixteen days after the declaration of war the foes met at 
Sa.a.rbrucken, a small place on the Prussian side, about two 
^ro.iles from the frontier. The arms of France triumphed on this 
oocasion, and the outlook for the Emperor brightened tem- 
r> 03 rarily. He was seen to kiss his fourteen-year-old son, he was 
3 . 1 so observed to weep, and he coined the phrase “ baptism of 
firei ” to describe the Prince Imperial’s exploit of sitting on 
Horseback and watching the French troops swarming up the 
h flights over the Saar. But from and after this skirmish, in 
W'Hich 169 lives were lost, the fortune of war went incessantly 
a.g;^inst Napoleon III. 

Coming to the serious business of the campaign, the im- 
mediate objective points of the Prussian operation were Stras- 
H-urg, in Alsace, and Metz, about ninety miles northwest of 
Strasbrurg, in Lorraine. The battle of Worth, in which Mac- 
IVCahon was defeated by the Crown Prince of Prussia, left Stras- 
t>i:irg exposed to the Prussian attack, and on the fourteenth of 
TVugust, eight days after this bloody and hard-fought encounter, 
the slow, methodical, and terribly effective bombardment of 
Strasburg was begun. On the same day General Von Stein- 
xxxetz won from Bazaine the victory of Courcelles, at an expense 
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of so much blood that the iiistorians of the war leave it doubtful 
whether Steinmetz reccive<l from his Kiu^ on this oeeasion an 
expression of thanks or a reprimand. Two days later 1 ‘rinoe 
Frederick Charles beat the .same llazaine at Mars-la-T<mr, and 
after another interval of two days the combined armies inflicted 
a third defeat at Gravelotte and Rezonville, which reduced their 
unfortunate adversary to the necessity of retiring on Metz and 
its fortifications. Three days after Gravelotte, ilazainc was 
isolated at Metz. The first chapter of the war ha<i l)een closed 
in thirty-seven days. 

It was at this point that an element of uncertainty began to 
enter into the development of the drama on the German side. 
The German armies now actually on I'Tench soil numl>ercd half 
a million men. These were opptjscd by 3cx>,{xx') h'rcnch troops. 
Of the German forces about 150,000, under 1 Vince hVederick 
Charles, were engaged in keeping Hazaine, who cennmanded 
about an equal number, shut up in Metz, With the exception 
of scattered bodies, numbering bctw'cen 50,cxx> and too,ooo, 
whose duties concerned the inve.stment of Strasburg and the 
occupation of territory already conquered, the remainder of this 
huge army of invasion was occupied with Manshal MacMahon. 
The element of uncertainty consisted in the movements of Mac- 
Mahon and the army of 150,000 which he had collected and 
reorganized at Chalons. It may be said that this uncertainty 
was shared by the French themselves; MacMahon ’s own judg- 
ment would have prompted him to march northward to M6- 
zieres, but Count Palikao, the Minister of War, insisted on his 
making every effort to relieve Bazaine. In vain did the Em- 
peror, who now accompanied MacMahon’s army, remind him 
that a piece of advice from the ministry of war was not equivalent 
to an order; MacMahon, for some reason or other — probably 
because he wished to reduce his own responsibility to a mini- 
mum — chose the course suggested to him from Paris. 

MacMahon’s choice once made, and revealed to the ever- 
vigilant Uhlans by the direction of his march, the rest was 
comparatively easy for Moltke. The French marshal was, 
without knowing it, being surely and patiently worked into a 
pocket of French territory, in the department of the Ardennes, 
formed by the Belgian frontier. On the French side there was 
not, nor ever had been in this war, anything like the systematic 
application of strategic science to actuality which marked the 
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movements of the German army during the last week of August. 
No one man — ^neither the Emperor, nor MacMahon, nor Le- 
bceuf, the nominal Chief of Staff— wielded the unquestioned 
authority over the French soldiers which made it possible for 
Moltke to move his corps of Germans hither and thither like 
chessmen. Not only were the soldiers of France demoralized 
by their earlier reverses, not only had they lost confidence in 
their leaders, but, even if they had idolized their leader and felt 
the most fanatical confidence in his destiny, they had, in fact, 
no such one leader: they were being victimized by a politician 
in Paris, who was ignorant of both the general principles of 
war and the particular conditions; an Emperor whose wits were 
clouded by both physical suffering and anxiety for the future 
of his dynasty; and several subordinate generals, each of whom 
was convinced that his leader misunderstood the situation, and 
that in his own plan alone was safety for France. And so the 
disasters of that August culminated on the last day but one of 
the month, when the old King took his seat on the height of 
Sommauthe and watched the Crown Prince of Saxony, with 
three army corps that had been detached from Steinmetz, driv- 
ing General Failly’s troops into the village of Beaumont and 
out again on the other side. 

The next day was the eve of Sedan. 

It has been necessary to sketch the outlines of the campaign 
up to this point, because Sedan, decisive as it was, was only the 
crowning of a series of lesser strategic triumphs, all wrought 
with a purposeful regard for the end which stamps the work of 
INJoltke and his subordinates as, in the strictest sense, artistic. 
Men of the Anglo-Saxon race, whose triumphs in war have 
generally been won more by the stubborn bravery — ^the “ game- 
ness ” — of their rank and file than by the science of their gen- 
erals, need to have this distinction emphasized for them. It 
was not that German valor is in the least superior to French, 
or how could the fathers of these same Frenchmen have so 
crushed the fathers of these same Germans as they did at Jena 
and on a score of other fields? It was the patient desk-work 
of Roon, pursued through a period of many previous years, 
the perfect discipline of an army drawn from half a dozen dif- 
ferent German States, and the consummate skill of Moltke, 
matured through half a century of patient study and, when oc- 
casion arose, experiment. 

27 
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Close to the Ik’lj'iao frontier Mamis the ancient h'reneh strong- 
hold of Sedan on the Mense. Its fortitieations, the work of 
Vauhan himself, were once tleeined inipregn.ttile, httf their 
strength had kmg been a mere memory, in the presence of 
mo<}ern arms, wlien, on August 31, 1870, Marshal MaeMahon, 
with the Emperor and the Army of C'hakms, realizing the failure 
of his movement to relieve Metz, made them the base ;md 
eeittrc of his last <lesperate stand. What MaeMahon intendeil 
to do next, supposing he should succeed in repulsitig the ( ler- 
mans, is not eptite clear. He, or some of his generals, may have 
Imped for an orrierly retreat across the l‘>e!gi;m frontier, hnt 
King William had thoughtfully anticipateil that contingency, 
and, while onlers were issuerl to tlic tlcrman eonmianders to 
pursue the enemy, if necessary into Helgiaii territory, a despatcli 
to the Belgian government plainly remim!e<l it of its duties as 
a neutral power, and tleinanded that all h'retu h troops found 
within its territories should he di-sarmed hy its representatives. 
But it seems mure probable that MacMahon's own pl.ui was t(» 
secure a retreat to M€zi^rcs, abotu fifteen mi!e.H to the vve.st of 
Sedan. 

If this plan of retreat on Mezii^res hatl been carried out, the 
name of MaeMahon must have descemle<l to posterity as that 
of the greatest fighter of a losing battle in many generations. 
It is hard to understand how the galhmt hert> of Magenta can 
have believed such a movement possible, unless we take into 
account the absunlly inefficient service of the h'rench scouts, 
or suppose that their generals, strong in their national itleas of 
the German character, altogether failed to realize the rapidity 
of German military movements on this particular occasion. As 
a matter of fact, the way from Sedan to Mdzi^res was effectually 
barred to MacMahon's army on the day immediately following 
the battle of Beaumont and preceding that of Sedan. 

When the King of Prussia arrived that evening to take up 
his quarters for the night at the chateau of Vendresse, after pre- 
siding at a council of war at Ch^mcry, the left wing of Crown 
Prince Frederick’s army was already within easy striking dis- 
tance of the route from Sedan to Mdzi^res, while its right rested 
on the river Meuse, south of Sedan. To the southeast and 
east was the army of the Crown Prince of Saxony that had 
woo at Itoumont the day before. The German host extended 
in a chliw a^iiit Sedan, occupying nearly five out of eight 
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points of the compass. Inside this crescent, presenting a con- 
vex front to the enemy, was MacMahon’s army of 150,000 men, 
all more or less recently defeated elsewhere. If the French had 
been less numerous than they were, and, consequently, less 
crowded, their movements might have been more effectual and 
their chances better. They were already beginning to feel the 
pressure of the iron cincture that Moltke was preparing to weld 
about them. 

By four o’clock on the morning of the first of September the 
Bavarian army corps of Prince Frederick’s army were moving, 
under Von der Tann, northward toward the railway bridge ever 
the Meuse, near the village of Bazeilles. There was a cold mist 
hanging over the river, so thick that the soldiers could not 
see many paces ahead. General Lebrun, whose command held 
Bazeilles, seems to have been more alert than his own pickets, 
for it was the general himself who gave the alarm, rushing 
madly from his quarters and seizing upon the first bugler he 
happened to meet. The Bavarians had crossed the river on 
pontoons and were already in the outskirts of the village. It 
was too late for the French to do anything but fight a furious 
house-to-house combat, and that they did with all the ardor 
of soldiers and all the rancor of men who felt themselves per- 
sonally aggrieved by the intrusion on their country of a foe 
they esteemed brutal and barbarous. 

Meanwhile the Prussian guards in the Saxon Prince’s com- 
mand were storming the heights of Givonne, a position aljoiit 
three miles from Sedan on the northeast, and other troc^ of 
the same army were occupying La Moncelle, about ame 
distance to the southeast. As they came th^ with 

them their artillery, which opened a convergmg fire with such 
accuracy as to compel the admiration of the Freirfi 

At seven o’clock the well-known campaign carriage d flie 
old IQng, with its stout, serviceable horses and haraea, tM ife 
entire lack of an3dhing like ornament, arrived feMa 
at the foot of the hiU of Frenois. His Majesty, 
by an historic group of warriors, which mclud^ PW Si^Man, 
tile United States Commissioner ■with the German Afmj, 
to the top of the hih. There, to the soutfieai^ d IIk doo 
fortress, almost at the middle point of the cn^etit d 
sted that was growing about it, Wiffiam took his ^an 
his son Frederick“the darling " Ui®er Friz d to 
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Bismarck, smcikinji, chatting witii Slu-ritlan, an<l from (ime to 
time opening a <k’si)atch; Moltke, silent, now looking through 
his great fickl-telescope that had heen placed there on a tripod, 
now nuising, with an elbow supported in the {>ahn of his left 
hand, while the right stroked his beardless, wrinkled cheek. The 
lirilliant assemblage of princes an<l generals had not been long 
at their post of ubservatitm before the early nifirning mi.sts rolled 
away, revealing in all its natural loveline.ss the plateau to the 
north, stretching from Se<lan to h'loing, the wo<k1 of ( larennc, 
the river, Bazeilles, la Moncelle stretching away to the east; 
again, to their left, the river, with the village of Donchery, more 
undulating land.s and more woods, ami, as a distant hackgrotmd, 
far beyond the centre of this .scene, to the north, stretched the 
forest of Ardennes, covering the Belgian frontier. 

But everywhere were long columns of bayonets and long 
processions of artillery, fire, smoke, and turmoil. It might look, 
to the unin.strnctetl, like cojifnsion; to Moltke it w;is a master- 
piece of orderly arrangement. The terrific fire over to the ea.st, 
about Bazeillcs, marke<l a meniorahle struggle. Not content 
with the defence of their homes made !>y the Emperor’s soldiers, 
women, children, prie.sts, and all who coukl stir hand and foot, 
were joining in every possible method of attack upon the in- 
vaders. Every little house and stable having become a fortress 
from which they were lieing assailed, the Bavarian troops were 
at last obliged to set fire to the village, an<l the struggle at that 
point then shifted to Balan, about half the distance to the walls 
of Sedan. To the cast of Sedan, all along the course of the 
little Givonne stream, which joins the Meuse just below Ba- 
zeilles, the German artillery was pitilessly, sndefatigahly pump- 
ing its cascade of iron into the old fortress. Away to the north- 
east, beyond the plateau, beyond the wood of Garenne, Moltke’s 
telescope might very well have shown him squadrons of horse- 
men entering the fringe of the Ardennes forest; the rays of the 
son at about ten o’clock no doubt flashed from their accoutre- 
ments straight into the object-glass of the big telescope. These 
^JHetnen were the Hussars of the Guard sent by the Crown 
of Saxony to feel for the extreme left of the other Crown 
Prfncft's aotny, which had all this time been curling itself round 
thewsist of the French position and would soon be due to arrive 
somewhttre about St Menges. 

Hie eokttes of “ Unaer Fritz ” were coming. Before noon 
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the Fifth and Eleventh Army Corps, keeping on the right bank 
of the Meuse, which river they had crossed at Donchery, 
had marched round the sharp bend to the northwest of Sedan 
and were approaching St. Menges. Near Illy, to the east of 
St. Menges, and between the former village and Sedan, Gen- 
eral Margueritte, the star of his arm,’' was posted with a large 
body of cavalry. He saw, from the heights of the Calvaire 
dTlly, the advance of the Eleventh Prussian Army Corps, as 
its artillery, with infantry supports, deployed below him, on his 
northwest, and sent General Gallifet with three regiments and 
two squadrons against them. But Gallifet’s men and horses were 
mowed down by the needle-gun. Later, Margueritte himself 
descended, with all his force, from the Calvaire and made sev- 
eral furious charges on the two left-wing corps of Prince Fred- 
erick’s army. It was all in vain. Three French generals, in- 
cluding Margueritte himself, were killed, and a fourth was 
wounded. “Yet it is not surprising,” says an English military 
critic, “ that these daring charges excited the ungrudging ad- 
miration and deep sympathy of friend and foe.” 

The memorable, but ineffectual, exploits of Margueritte’s 
command and the fighting about St. Menges marked the de- 
cisive moment of the day. It must have been shortly before 
noon. Phil Sheridan, who himself had had some experience of 
cavalry charges, watched it all from the hilltop of Frenois, and 
then closed his field-glasses with a snap, remarking, “ It is all 
over with the French now! ” Upon which Moltke and others 
shook hands with him, saying little, but feeling much. 

It was, indeed, all over with the French. For now the pad- 
lock had snapped on them. Between Illy and a projecting 
section of the Ardennes forest that skirts the Givonne to the 
east — ^that patch of forest into which the Saxon Prince’s Prus- 
sian cavalry had disappeared some time earlier — ^the armies of 
the two Crown Princes joined hands. And so the ring was 
closed and welded. Inside it there was no French force that 
could hope to break through it anywhere, nor any French 
leader who could have shown them how to set about such an 
enterprise. In all its sixteen miles of circumference there were 
close upon 200,000 soldiers of all arms, tired, it is true, but 
flushed with victory upon victory, and brimful of confidence 
in the generals who led them. And round about the inner rim 
of the circle were 426 pieces of artillery concentrating their fire 
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wherever Moltke {!e.sired it to he concentrated. “ F-ven the 
high-tempered, if iinjK'rious, l)c WimpfTen,” says the military 
critic before quoted, “ was obligcil te> atimit that through thi.s 
dread circle neither for him nor any other was there an outlet.” 

Dc W^impiTen was the general to whom it fell to surrender 
Sedan. I'larly in the day, when the Emperor had ridden out to 
be present at the fighting in Bazcilles, he had met MacMahon, 
who was being carried, womuled, to the rear. (leneral Ducrot 
succeeded MacMahon, as both MacMahon and he supposed; 
but suddenly, De WimplTen, who had arrived two days before 
from Algeria, produced a document from the Minister of War 
in Paris appointing him to the command. It was all perfectly 
in accord with the traditions of o/n'm bouffc, ami one cannot 
but wonder whether it reminded the Emperor of his favorite 
“ Grande Duchesse de GeroLstein,” as he stood by and watched 
the absurd proceedings, in which he seems to have had no power 
to interfere. 

However, about one o’clock in the afternoon the unfortunate 
nephew of the great Napoleon did assert himself to the extent 
of ordering a white flag to be hoisted. To do him justice, this 
was characteristic of the man who, at Solferino, had declared 
that he would never again lead armies to the slaughter. 
Enough blood had been shed, the Emperor now declared, De 
Wimpffen, on the contrary, was very angry when he saw the 
flag of truce, and ordered it to be pulled down. He was going 
to cut his way out to the eastward, and, taking the Emperor 
with him, retire upon Carignan with 15,000 men. Ducrot ridi- 
culed the idea and proposed to retire, with the Emperor, on 
Mezi^res. The Emperor himself was doubtful as to whether a 
sufficient number of soldiers could be induced to make the sor- 
tie, demoralized as the men were; De Wimpffen provided against 
this difficulty by spreading a report that Bazaine had cut his 
way out of Metz and was ready to join hands with the Army 
of Chfdons. 

All these schemes were cut short by the Emperor's sending 
has aide-de-camp. Count Reille, with the historic note to the 
King of Prussia; “ As I have not been able to die in the midst 
of my troops, it only remains for me to resign my sword into 
the hands of Your Majesty.” 

The same idea — ^that it was time to end the useless blood- 
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shed — seems to have forced itself upon Napoleon and upon 
William at about the same time. Count Reille, on his way out of 
Sedan, met a Cerman officer coming in from the King with a 
proposal for surrender. It was this German officer — Colonel 
von Bronsart, of the King’s staff — ^who first brought to the vic- 
torious army the intelligence that the Emperor himself was in 
Sedan. 

Thus the Emperor surrendered all that he could command — 
his own sword — before the general who was supposed to be his 
general made up his mind to surrender the army. But that, 
too, came at la.st. An armistice was agreed upon, to continue 
until four o’clock of the following morning. At midnight, be- 
tween the first and second of September, De Wimpffen was in 
conference with Moltkc at Donchery, doing his best to mod- 
erate the hardships of the terms — unconditional surrender — 
imposed by the victor. The conference was broken up without 
any definite arrangement having been reached, but at Bis- 
marck’s instance the armistice was extended to nine in the 
morning. 

When that hour arrived the inevitable surrender was made. 
The Emperor was already a prisoner of war in the weaver’s 
cottage at Doitchery. For the rest, the wounded Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, thirty-nine French generals, and 85,000 other officers 
and men were surrendered on that day, besides 14,000 wounded. 
Some 14,500 men had managed to escape at their own risks 
across the Belgian frontier, taking with them 12,000 horses. 
The material of war surrendered comprised 150 siege guns, 330 
field guns, 70 mitrailleuses, and 10,000 horses. On the side of 
the vanqui.shed the number of killed amounted, strange as it 
may seem, to only 3,000, while the German loss in killed and 
wounded was 8,924. 

And so ended the second Napoleonic empire. Two days 
after the capitulation of Sedan came the revolution of 1870 in 
Paris; the Empress fled, the Provisional Government, which 
grew into the present republic of France, came into being. The 
reality of a united Germany so strong as to be practically un- 
assailable by a restless and glory-loving power on its western 
frontier was now demonstrated to the world, although King 
William of Prussia did not become William I., German Em- 
peror, until four months later. 
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But, after all, the battle of Sedan just as clearly deniunstrated 
to the world one more thing which the work!, thanks to the 
antics of French rulers, has been more than once disitosed to 
forget — the indomitable courage of the h'rench people; but for 
which national trait, in face of the incapacity, the curni])tion, 
the misgovernment that Imiught them to their military down- 
fall in 1870, there could have been no battle of Sedan. 



CHAPTER XVIll. 

MANILA AND SANTIAGO, A.D. 1898. 

I T is too early to dogmatize as to what was the real cause of 
the war between the United States and Spain. Congress, in 
its joint resolutions of April 13, 1898, declared that '' the ab- 
horrent conditions which hav:e existed for more than three years 
in the island of Cuba, so near our own borders, have shocked the 
moral sense of the people of the United States,’^ and, further, 
“ that the people of the island of Cuba are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent ; and it was virtually by these 
resolutions that war was declared, ostensibly to carry these 
resolutions into effect.” Another, and unofficial, view of the 
case has it that there would have been no war if the United 
States battle-ship Maine had not been blown up at her moor- 
ings in Havana harbor on the night of February 15, 1898. 

If the cabinet of Spain had seen fit to surrender Cuba when 
they were asked to, Spain might to-day have still been mis- 
governing Porto Rico and struggling with the insurgents of the 
Philippines. The collapse of the whole rotten fabric of her 
colonial empire may be said to have been due to an accident of 
war. That accident was the destruction of Montojo’s squadron 
in Manila Bay on the first of May, 1898. 

Not that the destruction of the fleet was an accident; on the 
contrary, considering that naval warfare is carried on in these 
days with long-range artillery and ships propelled by steam- 
engines, that issue was inevitable; but if Montojo had preferred 
to meet his fate upon the high seas, it is possible that Dewey 
might not have chosen to meddle with the Philippines. The 
movement of the American squadron in Asiatic waters, under 
Commodore Dewey, was, as the people of the United States 
understood it, mainly defensive in scope. It was known that a 
Spanish squadron was afloat somewhere in the neighborhood 
of the Philippines, and, with American merchant vessels to be 
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protected between San I'Vancisco and the I’acifK' islands, and, 
still more, some 3,(XX) miles of open coast line on the I’acific 
Ocean, the danger of allowing that squadron to remain afloat, 
and the disturliancc to American commerce that must result 
from that danger, could not he neglcctc<!. 

The war having formally begun on the twenty-first of April, 
Commodore Dewey was officially apprised of that fact by his 
government at Mirs Hay, on the Chinese coast, four days later. 
Having previously learne<l, at H<»ng Kong, that war was im- 
minent, the American ctmimander there assembled his ship.s 
and began tnaking preparations for active service, but these 
preparations were interrupted by the neutrality proclamation of 
the British governor, which obliged the American squadron to 
complete preparations at the Chinese jjort. 

Leaving Mirs Bay on the twenty-seventh of April, the scjuad- 
ron, consistcil of the protected cruisers Olympia (bearing the 
Commodore’s pennant), Boston, Baltimore, and Raleigh, and 
the gunboats Concord and Petrel. The transport McCulloch, 
with supplies, accompanied the fighting .ships. By sunset of 
April 30th the squadron was off Suhig Bay, an opening on the 
coast of Luzon, about sixty miles to the northeast of the mouth 
of Manila Bay. There Dewey summoned his subordinate com- 
manders on board the Olympia and gave them their final in- 
structions. 

What he was going to do he had fully made up his mind. 
His business was to find and destroy the Spanish squadron; if 
the commanding officer of that squadron chose to take his sta- 
tion in Manila Bay — and Dewey knew that he had — that was 
not Dewey’s business: it was only so much the worse for Manila. 
A naval officer on active service cannot be expected to concern 
himself with problems of international politics belonging to the 
remote future. 

If the enemy had been British, or German, or French, or if 
by any chance the “ something Spanish about a Spaniard that 
always makes him act in a Spanish manner ” had happened to 
be dtMrmant on this occasion, or if Dewey had not been excep- 
tionally well informed as to the ways of his adversary — ^in any 
of these cases the plan deliberately made for the next day’s battle 
would have been criminally reckless. The enemy knew of his 
Coming amJ was posted in a land-locked harbor, the entrance 
to which was delved forts cm either side as well as on the 
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islanci—Corrcgitiitr— which divuics the entrance into two chan- 
nels. It was I )i wcy's intcntuni to run the risk of being knocked 
to piccc.s t>y the guns of the channel forts or of being blown 
to pieces by lorpctloc.s in the channel, and then to attack a 
squadron little less powerful — on paper^ — than his own under the 
guns of the ctirmy'.s .shore batteries. But the Amercan commo- 
dore knew that those guns were manned by Spaniards, and 
those UirpediH’s laid and controlled by persons of the same 
atmicaliy im-fik-ient nationality. They had plenty of time to 
prepare everything against his arrival, but, somehow, they 
diought he woukl come “ manana,” which means “ to-morrow ” 
—which belief was just what Dewey counted upon. And even 
M), taking all this into account, it is difficult to refrain from 
tailing in tlie mirlst of the narrative to admire the superb audac- 
ty of the exjiloit. 

At about ten o'clock on the night of the thirtieth, the Olympia 
vas off Marivelcs Ikiint, which forms the northern side of the 
tficning. All hands on board the American warships were on 
he alert, for they knew that an enemy’s harbor was to be en- 
cred that nigltt. On they wctit, slowly, in the stifling heat of a 
ropical night, under the pale light of a moon in its first quarter, 
'resently a light that was not of the moon flashed on Mariveles 
'oint, atid stum a rocket rose from Corregidor to answer the 
ignal. Still they steamed on, southward, past Corregidor. The 
latteries on Corregidor and at El Frailc, on the southern side 
if the southern opening, were awake, and several 6-inch and 
■inch shells flew over the ships, aimed pretty much at random, 
ar no lights were visible in the squadron. Still the Americans 
:ept on, steaming “ line ahead,” with Dewey’s flagship in the 
:ad, and the McCulloch sheltering under her port beam — 
teaming into what should have been, by all rules of war, cer- 
lin destruction, and answering nothing to the Spaniards’ reck- 
:S8, drowsy shots. 

According to programme, the men would not be wanted at 
ghting quarters for some hours yet, but it was wise to have 
lem all ready. None slept in hammocks or bunks that night, 
lalf the men in the turrets and broadsides were allowed to 
leep by their guns, while the other half watched. It was ner- 
ous work, whether watching or sleeping, for no one could tell 
'hen a mine might split the ship in two. Something— probably 

shower erf sparks from the soft coal in the furnaces of the 
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McCulloch— had uanicd tlu- Spaniards; that was all that the 
men knew as they steamed the twetity odd miles that l>rought 
them abreast of tiie tJavite batteries, south of the city. 

It was a few minutes after five o'clock on that Sunday morn- 
ing when the Spanish batteries opened fire, and presently two 
mines went off some distance ahead of the Olyniida. Still tlic 
American .ships took no notice of the enemy. On went the 
long procession, slowly, as the sun rose — Olympia, Uo.ston, 
CsHK'ord, naltimore, Raleigh, I’etrel — giving the enemy a gotxl 
view of them, and tlisplaying an exasperating contempt of both 
hi.s marksmanship and his torpedo pr;u’tice. 'I’lien they wheeled 
ami .steamed in the opposite direction, h'or thirty minutes 
Dewey kept this up, getting intcj better range and enonmnisly 
improving the morale of his men, even if the ordeal was a little 
severe. 

At last tile 8-inch guns in the ft)rward turret of the Olympia 
let go, and the battle had begtin on both sides. In a short time 
the Americans were engaging, Iicsides the shore batteries of 
Cavite, the cruisers Reina Cristina (Montojo's flagship), Cas- 
tilla, Ulloa, Isla dc Cuba, and Lezo, fiesidcs several gnnhoats. 
Dewey’s squadron continuctl its tactics of steaming in ellipses, 
getting nearer in at each turn, until the range was about 2,500 
yards. This was kept up for two hours, until at half-past seven 
the signal was made to sheer off to the farther side of the bay 
“ for rest and lircakfast." 

The men did not want any breakfast ; they did not want to be 
interrupted in their work. Except for a trifling blaze on board 
the Boston, nobody had been hurt on the American side. But 
— as it has since been said by an eye-witness who was on Iioard 
Dewey’s ship and at his side — the Commotlore was not satisfied 
with the result of the two hours’ pounding. But, whether satis- 
fied or not, all hands took a rest and a cup of liot coffee, and 
then went back to work. 

And by that time the Anierican gunners began to sec the 
fruits of their labors. Flames and smoke were pouring from 
the hull of the Castilla. The Reina Cristina, trying, as was then 
supposed, to ram an American ship, received, as she turned, 
a shell which raked her fearfully from stem to stem; and tliat 
shell ended her career. It afterwards appeared that the unfor- 
tunate Spaniard had not attempted to ram at all; her steering 
gear was deranged, that was all, and hear approach to such close 
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— non-combatant peasants driven fr<nn their lioines by the 
Spanish troops — were still starving. Then, on May the iith, 
it was reported that the Spanish Admiral Cervera, with a srpuKl- 
ron far more powerful than that which had liccn destroye<l at 
Manila, had appeared off the coast of Martinique. I'or three 
weeks after that <latc the country and its rulers were kept guess- 
ing as to Cervera's whereabouts. No one knew when the most 
formidable of Spain’s warships might appear at any point on 
the Atlantic or (lulf coast. 

Meanwhile an army of 70,000 men was being rapidly drilled 
and concentrated at Tampa, hTorida, to he u.sed for the invasion 
of Cuba as soon as the unhealthful hot weather shouhl eml. This 
would not have been for at least four months longer. But the 
discovery that Cervera’s fleet was safely loilgetl in the land- 
locked harbor of Santiago changed all this. 

Sampson and Schley turned their attention to “ bottling up 
Cervera,” and woukl, if the entrance to Santiago harbor had 
been wider and less tortuous, liavc rivalled Dewey’s exploit. 
The work of keeping watch over the opening of the harbor 
was co.stly an<l trying to those engaged in it, and the people 
clamored for action; therefore, .some way mu.st be fouml to de- 
stroy Cervera’s fleet, for, in spite of Naval Constructor Hob- 
son’s brilliant achievement of sinking the collier Merrimac in 
the entrance on June the 30th, it was not at all certain that the 
Spanish ships could not get out if they wished to. Until the 
city of Santiago should be in the power of the Americans, it 
was felt, Cervera was safe and formidable. 

On these accounts General Shafter was ordered to effect a 
landing near Santiago as soon as possible. After one fal.se start, 
his corps, comprising about 15,000 men, sailed from Tampa on 
the 14th of June, on the 20th touched at Guantanamo, where a 
body of marines from the blockading squadron had already es- 
tablished a camp, and on the 22d arrived at Daiquiri, a landing 
place east of Santiago, and well under the guns of the Americaa 
squadron. By the evening of the 24th all the American troops, 
with their war material, had been landed, half starved, for the 
most part, but otherwise in satisfactory condition. The resist- 
ance of the Spaniards at this point was not worth mentioning, 
thdr atttsmpts to cripple the railroad which there follows the 
coast fei 4 only made tbe Americans laugh, and Shafter’s army 
was soon in camp at Siboney. 
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Tilt! (.bjfct («f the invatling army was to reach Santiago by 
the eastern siu.re uf the iiarlior, working up from the southeast 
of the city to its northeast. Already, in the early morning of 
the 24th, Young's brigade of Wheeler’s division had pushed 
on to Las ( inasinias, a strong position in this line, and, although 
with the loss of fiH killed and wounded out of a force of 964, 
succecdetl in holding the ground they had gained. This action 
is nienuirable as the first in which the Rough Riders, or First 
United .States \ ohinteer Uavalry, took part. They had been 
obliged to conie from 'I'anipa without their horses, and through- 
out the campaign did spleinlid .service as light infantry. 

!-’or six (lays following, .Shatter was concentrating his men 
and making the l»est preparations ho could for an attack on in- 
trenched posiiiiuis, with very little artillery to support him. 
.Sixteen light guns were all the etiuipment in this arm of the 
whole exju’dition. jiiul for battering purposes the land forces 
would have to rely upon the efTort.s at long range of the block- 
ading s(jna<lron outsiih*. 

Marly in llte morning of the ist of July, Lawton’s division, 
with ('apron's huir held guns, moved northward on El Caney, 
a village to the nortlieast of .Santiago. At six in the morning 
Cai>ron's battery fired the first gun of what was to be known 
as the Hattie of h',1 Caney. To the right, Kent’s division, with 
(iriines’ battery and Wheeler's cavalry, moved against the San 
Juan hill, a position about three miles from El Caney, defended 
hy Idoek- houses. 

After eight o’cltK'k the whole of the American front was en- 
gaged. On the one side, the advantage of numbers was with 
the itivaders, althouglt it was feared that General Pando, with 
8,{xxj reinforeements, might at any moment enter the city; the 
defenders were also weakened by bad nourishment and by dis- 
ea.se. Hut the ailvantage of po.sition was all on the Spanish 
side. The American troops included numbers of recently en- 
rolletl voUmtrcr.s, and their ostensible allies, General Garcia s 
Citbaii insurgents, were far more intent upon drawing Ameri- 
can rations, witli or without the formality of official sanction, 
than upon engagittg the enemy in the open — a method of war- 
fare to which tliey hatl never been accustomed. 

It was a “ soldiers’ battle " from the first. If the resistance 
of the Spaniards, behind tltcir intrcnchments and barbed-wire 
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fences, was cicsiKTate, the headluiii.; c!a>h «»f thr Anuricans was 
a matter of asionishmetii to t lit* foreii^n military aitaflws wlui 
accompanied the army. Through the tri>piral inKlert)rush and 
over the open glades the Americans swarmed in o[>en tirder, 
firing as they went, riddled hy the bullets rrf the definnlers in 
position before thenij and picked (ilT by sharpsluioters postetl 
in the thick foliage of niango-trees on all sides, Roosevelt, who 
a few weeks before had Ikwii an Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
was galloping ahead of his disinounte4l Rough Riders, ri^volver 
in Iiaiid, cheering them on. Wlu'cler, an ex-(’onfedera!e cav- 
alry leader of iiiternationa! renown, hafl reladted against his 
doctor and left his sick-cot to lielp on the triumph of the Stars 
and Stripes. So towards lel (‘aney and towards San Jttan the 
tick* of American rotjgli^aiid-ready valor swept (m, and, when 
it readied the vaunted barbetl wire defence’s, details of men 
provideii with wire-nippers ran to the front, in spite of bullets, 
and clipped the metal lines, liy two o’clock that aftcrnoim tlic 
battle was over and the covete<l positions in the hands of the 
invaders. 

The Americans had lost heavily, it is true, and they had the 
mortification of §nding that the shining hours of that meniora- 
l)le morning had been improved by their allies to loot their 
deserted camp. Hut in spite of short rations ami the cliscoin- 
forts of tropical rainstorniis, without proper protection against 
the elements, tliey held their ground through that niglit and the 
following day — Saturday— and night. And t!ie next d*iy was 
Sunday, July the 3d— the eve of Independence day. 

During the two days* fighting tlte stjuadron outside the Itar- 
bor had helped things along by an enfilading fire against the 
forts at the harbor’s mouth. Cervera’s ships, on the Spanisli 
side, had contributed powerfully to the defence. Hut l>y vStm- 
day morning it was evident that tlie city must surrender, liam- 
pered as Total, the Spanish commandant, was by the presence 
of a starving population and the imminent danger of pestilence 
arising from the putrefaction of imburied tiodies of men and 
animals, as well as the accumulations of filth at all times usual 
in Spanish cities. Cervera, therefore, made up his mind not 
■to be caught *Mike a rat in a trap.” He knew that Hobson’s 
galaht 'a^ had been practically ineffectual 

Acc^j^gty, at about half-past nine ontte morning of Sun- 
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day, July the 3d, the lookouts oh several of the American ships 
reported the enemy coming out ..-The Spanish ships were not 
yet in sight, but their smoke was plainly visible rising above 
the hills at the entrance to the harbor! Sampson himself was 
absent, with the New York, his flagship, having gone to Siboney 
to confer with General Shafter. In his absence the command 
devolved upon Commodore Schley. In a moment every gun 
in the squadron, that formed a half-moon about the opening 
of Santiago harbor, was ready for action. 

No sooner had the Spanish ships appeared than a hail of 
shot and shell fell upon them from the Brooklyn, Iowa, Oregon, 
Texas, and the small auxiliary cruiser Gloucester, used in times 
of peace as a steam yacht. The Vizcaya, Oquendo, Maria 
Teresa, and Cristobal Colon answered as best they could, with 
half-starved, untrained, undisciplined crews, who had been pur- 
posely intoxicated to nerve them to the desperate attempt. The 
torpedo-boats Pluton and Furor made some pretence of doing 
the work for which they were designed, but in a few minutes 
after their appearance in the open water both were in flames 
and sinking. 

As soon as they cleared the harbor the foftr big ironclads 
turned to the west, and a running fight ensued. It was not for 
long, however. In less than one hour from the time their smoke 
had been sighted by the American lookouts, all of them but the 
Cristobal Colon were Iwrs de combat, and she was making a 
desperate effort to escape from the deadly gunnery of the Ore- 
gon. By noon all of the Spanish ships were smoking wrecks 
in the shoal waters where they had been beached between San- 
tiago and Caimaneras. Their crews, with the exception of about 
600 who were killed in the fight, either swam to shore and sur- 
rendered to the Cuban insurgents — ^who would have butchered 
them had it not been for the interference of the American 
launches — or made their way more directly to the American 
warships. Among those who surrendered their swords to the 
American commanders was Admiral Cervera himself. 

During the three days’ operations the Americans lost on 
shore about 1,500 men, of whom 230 were killed; while the 
Spanish losses amounted to an equal number. But in the naval 
action the victors had but one man killed and one wounded. 

After two weeks more spent in parleys between Shafter and 
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Toral, the Spanish coniniandcT surretuierecl the whole province 
of Santiago, with 22,<xx) Sjianish tr<K>ps. Aiul thus, to all in- 
tents and i)uriK)ses, ended Spanish rule in the island of Cuba, 
after three hundred and ninety years of niisfjoverninent so 
shameful that Sjuain herself inijjht well he j'lad to bury the whole 
story of her Cuban occupation in oblivion. 
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